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Tur ſeveral departments of human know- 
ledge have in all ages and countries un- 
dergone a ſtrange, but uniform fate; in 
their outſet, wide deviation from truth, and 
in the reſult of their progreſs, accumulation 
of error. The cauſes of this ſeem to be, I, 
that keen deſire implanted in the mind of 
man to know, as if by intuition, all that 
can be diſcovered either with regard to 
himſelf or the objects around him; and, 
2dly, his impatience of ſucceſs, 


Tu miſchiefs ariſing from theſe two 
ſources greatly extend their influence, and 
{ſpread in every poſſible direction when 
error acquires the patronage of authority, 

and the protection of dignified names. It 
then takes its chair in the ſchools, and 
aſſumes the pompous titles of profound, 
refined, or liberal knowledge. Raiſed to 
this eminence, the induſtry of a fingle 
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teacher or author may corrupt thouſands ; 
that of a few, whole nations; and the addi- 
tion of a proportional number, ruin the 


education of a world, 


Tuis univerſal diffuſion of error receives 
ſanction and eſtabliſhment from the pro- 
greſs of time. It becomes venerable : And 
every attempt to detect it is branded with 
the name of profanity or madneſs, Er- 
ror triumphs in the ſmiles and counte- 
| Nance of the great, is diſtinguiſhed by 
titles and rank, and enjoys the ſolid ſup- 
port of emolument: And truth, which 
had all along been the pretended object of 
purſuit, is farſt thruſt down to the bottom 
of the pit, and then buried deeper and 
deeper under the ſucceſſive ſtrata of 
falſe knowledge. Genius is diſgraced, 
diſcovery aſſaſſinated, and dulneſs eſta- 
bliſhed in all the pride of eminent ſta- 

tion. —- 


MANKIND have ever been vain of 
their knowledge ; a vanity which might 
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be excuſed, were the knowledge to which 
they commonly aſpire, of any uſe or value. 
The elements of mathematics are in- 
deed ſcientific knowledge. The ſyſtem 
of the planets, diſcovered by Sir Iſaac 
Newton, is applicative ſcience. The doc- 
trine of the mechanical powers is reſpec- 
table for its utility, and as being the off- 
ſpring of principle. But chemiſtry, what- 
ever it may be at a future period, is ſtill 
only little more than a maſs of deductions 


drawn from random experiments, a group 


of phenomena, the mutual connection of 
which to one another, or their general re- 
lation to a common cauſe, 1s by no 
means traced, and their applications to 
uſe left equally limited and doubtful. 
The light that has been thrown on elec- 


tricity by a great philoſopher, does him 
honour, and will enſure him the gra- 


titude and eſteem of poſterity : But that 
branch of knowledge 1s ſtill in its infancy; 
and, if greater judgment and caution, 
than we are able to diſcern in the many 


volumes of its late cultivators, be not ex- 
2 2 
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erciſed, it requires not the gift of prophecy 
to foretel, that it will prove a fertile ſource 
of ſophiſtry and ſplendid error. The ſame 


obſervations extend themſelves to magnet- 


iſm, to ethics, to politics, and fo forth : 
In all which, attempts have already been 


made to aſſign cauſes before a ſufficient 


number of facts have been collected, and 


to reaſon from phenomena not ſuffi- 
ciently underſtood, to others equally un- 
known. Illuſtrations of this and every 


other particular will occur in the courſe of 
this work. 


THERE is ſomething that paſſes in 
the mind of a great philoſopher, even 


when he expreſſes himſelf with reſerve, 
which, while it merits the deepeſt attention, 


is however never comprehended, often not 
even attended to by the commentators, 


explanators, and pretended cultivators, 


of his work. Sir Iſaac Newton uſed the 
word attraction as a term which he did not 


pretend to explain, and never meant that 


his followers ſhould engage in the attempt, 
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Iis reaſon for this was well founded. No 
þ perſon knew better than he did the bent 
of the human mind to invert the order of 
nature in philoſophiſing ; and, inſtead of 


= obſerving and ſtudying phenomena, la- 
8 boriouſly and patiently collecting facts, 
and gradually tracing theſe to more gene- 
ral facts, till at laſt they arrive at one 
Which ſerves for a common connecting 
© cauſe, he, on the contrary, knew the 
common practice was to begin with the 
> aſſumption of a fancied cauſe, and after- 
wards, by explanations, to force the facts to 
1 an agreement with the cauſe ſo aſſumed. 


= Tx E ſound philoſopher begins with | 
7 laying in his ſtock of facts. With theſe, 
| i by repeated and accurate obſervation he 
7 acquires a familiarity, guards againſt the 
deception of appearances, {ſtudies and 
contemplates the ſubject in all its various 
forms and modifications, traces every 
| J relation, and marks every difference, 
= will at aſt, by a ſolid, cautious, and 
| broad induction, he aſcends to a fact 
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which unites them all, and which itſelf 


receives illuſtration and confirmation from 
each of them : For, when any one thing in 


nature 1s fully underſtood, it leads to the 
diſcovery of ſomething next and moſt in- 
timately connected with it. From this the 
philoſopher is led to a fimilar conſidera- 


tion of a third, and ſo on proceeds, as it 


were, from link to link in a common chain, 
till he reaches the higheſt: Or he goes on, 
as 1t were, from the ſeveral points in the 


circumference of a circle where the radii 
terminate, along each radius, till he arrives 
at the point in which they all meet, con- 
ſtituting the centre. This ultimate fact, at 


which he at length arrives, is his common 
cauſe, the fundamental propoſition to or 
from which all his reaſonings flow, the 


baſis on which the whole ſuperſtructure of 


his doctrine reſts. 


STILL, however, he regards this as a 
fact only, univerſal indeed with reſpect to 
his ſubject, but ſubordinate to other facts 
in the great chain of which it is only a link, 
and which, according as they ſtand higher 
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or lower in the ſeries, act as cauſe or effect 


to each other. Finding that this fact 
is connects all the reſt, and explains all the 
1 phenomena, he admits it as the only cauſe 
; " which a philoſopher ought to regard. Far 
from bewildering himſelf in, vain and 
© fruitleſs ſpeculations with reſpect to the 
nature of this common cauſe, conſidered 
abſtractly, and, as it were, in itſelf in its 
mode of acting, and ſo forth, his great care 
and attention is to aſcertain its exiſtence, and 
get a full and complete acquaintance with 
the mutual and permanent relations which 


ſubſiſt between 1 it and the effects. Thus far 


* he treads on known and firm ground. 
= Here he ſtops, and keeps himſelf on ſure 
b HW) againſt the wanderings of fanciful 
9 explanation. | 


WIDEIx different from this is the mode 


of inquiry which the philoſophers of an- 
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and, after tedious and fruitleſs attempts to 
define, deſcribe, and explain to others a 
propoſition of which they themſelves have 
no adequate idea, their whole after-aim 
1s to reconcile 1t to the detail of facts. 
But in this prepoſterous occupation, they 
ſow the wind, and reap the whirlwind : 
For they not only find a perpetual repug- 
nance between the phenomena of na- 
ture and their 1maginary cauſe, but 
even, when by much art and labour 
they at any time ſeem to ſucceed in 
forcing a connection between their funda- 
mental propoſition and a few of the 
phenomena, ſtill the far greateſt part of 
| theſe reject reconciliation. — 


To conceal this incongruity from the diſ- 
cernment of mankind, and, as it were, from 
themſelves, comes to be their next laborious 
and hopeful taſk. Some facts they falſify, 
others they omit, promiſe explanations of 
others which they never mean to give, and, 
whenever difficulties preſent themſelves, 


they either poſtpone the conſideration of 


them to ſome more convenient oppor- 
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tunity, or preſume upon an agreement in 
them with their fundamental principle, 
4 either as a point granted, or formerly 
1 1 proved. 


© Fox the fake of accommodating their 
imaginary cauſe to the various pur- 
poſes of explanation, nothing is more 
x common with them, than to vary its ori- 
_ ginal ſtatement; a practice, which its falſity 
and unfitneſs, even for their deceitful ap- 
—_—— renders unavoidable. 
0 WHEN they find all this labour to diſ- 
; 4 guiſe and diſſemble inſufficient, and ſee 
ms that the diſcordance and incongruity of 


5 1 their ſyſtems are too glaring to eſcape 
5 by even common obſervation, their next 
1 {hift is to conceal themſelves behind the 
veil of a falſe candour. They acknowledge 
the many imperfections of their work, 
but, at the ſame time, do their beſt to ſecure 
Ma decent retreat, and to come off with as 
F little loſs as their ſituation will permit. 
4 They extenuate their blunders, and con- 
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traſt their confeſſed defects with many 
pretended excellencies ; they magnify the 
faults, and depreciate the merits of other 
doctrines; and, by every ſuch artifice, 
ſtruggle hard to detain, if not an abſolute, 
at leaſt, a comparative pre-eminence. In all 
the pride of ungenerous emulation, they 
expoſe to full view whatever they with to 
appear beſt in themſelves, and worſt in 
their rivals. When the truth 1s un- 
known, theſe arts, dexteroully played off, 
and nicely accommodated to times and cir- 
cumſtances, have often met with ſurpriſing 
ſacceſs: But when the ſtandard of truth is 
once erected, when its genuine colours are 
diſplayed to full view, nothing is more 
eaſy than the detection, nothing more 
humiliating to the detected. Still, how- 
ever, previous to this, and while there 
yet remains a proſpect of advantage, 


from the ſoftened acknowledgments of 


miſtake and imperfection, theſe, after 
all, are not more frequent than ſincere. 
As it is not the love of truth that calls 
them torth, but anxiety to ſupport, as wel! 
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7 | as poſſible, an undermined and finking re- 
2 putation, the practice is not more frequent 
r 4 | than the impulſe of neceſſity that produces 
it. Ever aſhamed of taking blame to them- 


3 ; 9 7 
, = F = it is more frequent with ſuch per- 
1 | ſons to impute their own falſe conceptions 


Y and erroneous modes of reaſoning to the 
) © imperfedt ſtate of the art in general, or che 
1 - obſcure nature of the particular ſubject. 


„ Tmis is an impreſſion very natural to a 
* mind bewildered in error, and in total 
> 5 ignorance of the truth. The ſtudy of 
_ 5 nature is always ſimple, clear, and ſatis- 
3 * factory, while every deviation from it leads 
2 into inextricable perplexity. The light 
ariſing from the former, and the darkneſs 
5 f from the latter, are in exact proportion to 
4 ; their reſpective progreſſes. The advances 
| *X of the ſtudent of nature are like thoſe 
£ x7 of a traveller, who begins his journey 
1 with the earlieſt dawn of day. He moves 
: at firſt with caution, ſlowneſs, and cir- 
. cumſpection; proceeding afterwards with 
1 freedom, firmneſs, and eaſe, in pro- 
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portion to the illumination encrcaſing 
all around. 


Tur deviations of the falſe reaſoner 
and fanciful ſyſtematic, from truth, reſem- 
ble the wandering of a raſh traveller, who 
ſets out on a dangerous journey through an 
unknown country, with the doubtful gleam 
of a departing twilight. The firſt part of 
his progreſs 1s bold and adventurous, but 
fear, horror, and deſpondence ſoon take 
place of confidence, and become more 
and more the attendants of his after 
ſteps. The former traveller, purſuing 
a ſtraight, eaſy, and ſafe courſe, ſoon 


arrives at his deſtinationk. The diſtance 
of the latter from his deſtination increaſes 


with his painful progreſs. 


* The Author of the Elementa Medecinae, after giving 
a very ſhort and comprehenſive deſcription of his progreſs in 


the ſtudies of phyſic, concludes with aclymax, which Logicians 


may perhaps think worthy of their notice, as an inſtance of 


| that ſort of rhetorical figure. It is in the following words : 


« Solo quarto luſtro, veluti vatori, ignota regione, perditig, 
e viae veſtigiis, in umbra noctis erranti, perobſcura quaccam, 
&+ quaſi prima diurua, lux demum adfulſit.“ 
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As the wanderings of the benighted 


traveller cannot fail to impreſs him with a 
due ſenſe of his ſtate ; ſo neither is it in 


nature, that the ravings of miſguided 
2 ſpeculation, however fanciful, or per- 


haps in ſome reſpects, ingenious, ſhould 


- infuſe into the mind that moſt pure and 
exquiſite ſatisfaction that ariſes from the 


diſcovery of truth. The flights of an 


imagination unreſtrained by reflection, and 


unfettered by ſtrict regard to fact, may 


beget an evaneſcent temporary gratifica- 


oh 4 00 


tion; but it is the certain diſcovery of 


uſeful and important truth alone, that can 
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yield real and permanent pleaſure. The 
former is intoxication and enchantment; 


. 8 


the latter is rational and real delight. The 
ſyſtems of the motions of the planets 
1 founded upon the hypothetical principle of 
iy vortices, when executed with all the pomp 


of mathematical demonſtration, and accom- 
Emodated to the explanation of the detail of 


particulars; the fancy of a minute intertex- 


4 N ure of veſſels, compoſing the ſolid maſs of 


animal bodies; and the ſuppoſed balance 
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between the arterial and venous ſyſtems, 


with the ſubdiviſions of theſe, and infe- 


rences and diſtinctions drawn from them, 
in explanation of the noted doctrine of ple- 


thora, undoubtedly gave a certain kind of 


joy to De Cartes, Dr. Boerhaave, and Sir Clif- 
ton Wintringham. But it was a ſhadowy 
unſubſtantial joy, a mental titillation, a pa- 
roxyſm of exultation, to give way upon 
the firſt diſcovery of its deluſive cauſe, 
to diſmay and regret. Widely dif- 
ferent from this muſt have been the 


pleaſure that aroſe in the mind of Pytha- 
goras, from the diſcovery of the 47th pro 


poſition in the firſt book of Euclid; or 
that of Lord Naper upon his diſco- 
very of the logarithms; or the ſerene 
and ſolid ſatisfaction of mind, which 


Sir Iſaac Newton experienced on finding 


his fundamental principle apply to the 


whole phenomena of his great and exten- 


ſive ſubject, and produce a ſcientific body 
of knowledge, which might be entitled 
The Science of the Motions of all the 
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7 ; great Bodies in the Solar Syſtem, and pro- 
pably in all the ſyſtems of the univerſe. 


„ 
r 


= - Tur cauſe of the common complaint 
| # among ſyſtem-makers, that the difficulty 
of their ſubject prevents the application of 
71 their principles to uſe, and preſents in- 
ſuperable obſtacles and embarraſſments, 
n is eaſily accounted for. It may be point- 
ed out in a few noted inſtances, taken 
from ſome of the moſt prevailing ſyſtems 
— x pathology. If it be aſſumed as a fun- 
damental principle, that a certain tenacity 
7 and ſpiſſitude of the blood is the cauſe of 
3 diſeaſes ; the application of that principle 


J- A muſt fail inall the caſes where the very con- 
e nt trary conſiſtence is the faulty ſtate of that 
f 5 fluid. If an acrimony in the fluids is laid 
hold of as the proximate cauſe of diſeaſes; 
9 that hypotheſis muſt fall to the ground 
I in all the diſeaſes where there is no acri- 
L mony, or where a contrary ſtate can be 
9 demonſtrated. If the acrimony is ſup- \ 
| © poſed to be an acid; its futility muſt ap- 
I * pear from the inſignificancy of employing 
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only alkaline ſubſtances for the cure of dif: 
eaſes: And the equal infignificancy of an a- 
cid plan of cure, upon the ſuppoſition of the 
cauſe being an alkaline ſtate of the fluids, 
makes the ſame concluſion unavoidable. 
There has been no end of the ſuppoſi- 
tions employed by phyſicians, even as fun- 
damental principles. Among others, a late 
one of this kind was, that the blood 
had a power of directing its courſe in the 
vellels, and of flowing into one part 
of the arterial ſyſtem in too great, 
into another in too ſmall a proportion. 


When that was admitted as a fundamental 


cauſe of diſeaſes, how was it poſſible to 
carry it into application without embar- 
ra/Tment in every ſtep? Where are the 
remedies endowed with a power of alter- 
ing ſuch morbid directions of the blood, 


even in any, much leſs in every caſe? 


Spaſm is the laſt of the erroneous funda- 


mental hypotheſis reſpecting the cauſe of 
diſeaſes. But how many diſeaſes are there 
where there is no ſpaſm, and where its ab- 


ſence is demonſtrable ? And even in ſome 
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| 1 tion of ſpaſm: All theſe ceaſe betete the end 
or the diſeaſe, and a ſet of phenomena ſuc- 
bs bevirſe of ITY a ſtate. Now, ſince the effect, 
"that is, the diſeaſe, ſtill remains, its cauſe, 
whatever that be, muſt alſo remain; but 
1 that cxals. 18 EA not ſpaſm. 


I . 1 will he find Ae, 
For remedies endowed with a power of re- 
j Jong tlie morbid ſtate by reſolving the 
. 1 { {paſm ? There 1s not one. There are 
= powers that relax the ſyſtem; but in ſo 
; 1 far as they produce that effect in fevers 

1 they do not remove, but increaſe the . 
1 of the diſeaſe. Now, what is the conclu— 
1 ſion that ariſes from this view of the con- 


duct of ſyſtem-makers, whether medical 
Por not, in forming their ſeveral doctrines? 
Ils it not what has all along been pointed 
1 c 


r 
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out, that it 1s not the difficult nature of 
the ſubject, but their fundamental and 
complete miſconception of it that produ- 
ces all their embarraſſments, and gives 


birth to labours, which are not explana- 


tions of the juſt phenomena of nature, but 
the hideous caricaturas of a diſordered ima- 


gination? 


Ir is next to be obſerved, that after all 


their artful evaſions and falſe colouring, 


there never was an erroneous ſyſtem, ſuch 
as thoſe to which we have been alluding; 


the author of which, perplexed and loſt 


in the mazes of his falſe reaſoning, did not 


find himſelf obliged to give up by far the 
_ greateſt part of the detail of facts, as inex- 
plicable upon his aſſumed fundamental 


hypotheſis, and to have recourſe to other 
cauſes, likewiſe of limited extent, and of 
equal falſity, as ſo many expletives to fill 
up defects, ſo many additional links, to 
help to bind together the incoherent parts, 


and give ſeeming union to the truly he- 


terogeneous mals, 
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f © Wits ſuch is the employment of ſyſ- 
tem-makers, that of other refiners in 
1 knowledge, other pretenders to a name 
and eſtimation for their philoſophical la- 


Ws +45] 
I” . | . | 2 
4 1 is to corrupt and miſrepreſent wri- 
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it 7 tings and doctrines of a purer kind, which 
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1 0 hey ettect 1 in a variety of WAYS. 
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Ox of which, andthe 010 generally 
practiſed, is to begin where the author of 
1 er judgment had thou ght prudent to 


4 led by their demerit in following the 


8 ¶contrary practice. The great buſineſs of 
2 3B a true philoſopher, is to increaſe the num- 


eber, and improve the knowledge, of uſeful 


facts, and render their application to uſe 


f A pineſs. But, diſdaining this employment 

a by as below his attention, or diſcouraged with 

5 1 | a labour too tedious and arduous for his 

* | ſtock of patience and induſtry, or perhaps 

1 perfectly ignorant of the only proper me- 
3 L chod of proſecuting philoſophicat 1 inquiry, 

| che falſe philoſopher ruſhes ſtraight on- 
ax Sa 


1 © 


gend, ſhowing thereby a merit, only equal- 


more and more ſubſervient to human hap- 
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ward to the end of his aim, little ſtudious 1 
my of the beſt means of attaining it. Inſtead, 

$ therefore, of labouring by obſervation and 
experiment, to enlarge the number of ſolid 
and uſeful fats, from which alone, by a 
Juſt and careful induction, the laws of na- 
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Th? ture in any of her departments can be 
. | aſcertained; his vain attempt is to diſco- 


ver the abſtract nature, the mode of ope- 
* ration, the hidden cauſe of the fact, which 
his author had taken for his common con- 
necting cauſe, and which, from the limit- 
ed nature of the human faculties, he had 
been obliged to conſider as an ultimate 
fact, or as a law of nature, of which no 


cauſe more general than itſelf could be 


| it aſſigned. Finding, therefore, in the great 
38 : chain of cauſe and effect, nothing more 
H general, and impelled by an avidity inhe- T3 
rent in the human mind, of preſſing for- 1 
ward to the attainment of knowledge 9 
beyond its power, he at once plunges 
himſelf into an ocean of endleſs con- 
jecture and hypotheſis, and thereby brings 


reproach, in the very principles upon 
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Jof knowledge which he meaned to im- 
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ſeo many examples, directly in point, of this 
falſe mode of improving, or, to ſpeak more 


properly, of corrupting a true doctrine. But 
while this practice of poiſoning in their 
bource the fountains of truth is too glar- 


Ing to be called in queſtion, and too bad 


f 0 find a ſingle advocate to defend it; it 
; mas at the ſame time been ſo univerſal, 
Wt we do not recolle a ſingle ſyſtem of 
3 any value that has eſcaped ſo hard a fate. 
15 4 he abuſes, that have been made of the ſyſ- 
tem of the motions of the planets, we have 
K now ſpoke of: And, though the great 
Puthor of that ſyſtem certainly could not 


2 ur foreſee, that his work might not alto- 


r 
we by 


ether eſcape the common fate, it 1s with 
ret, however, that we find even this great 
A an Was a little off his guard: He himſelf, 
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though with modeſty and diflidence, put 
the fatal queſtion, which opened 'a wide 
door to all the abuſes that have fince diſ- 
graced ſo great a department of human 


knowledge. His query about a ſubtile 
elaſtic aether pervading the univerſe, and 
giving motion and activity to another ſup- 


poſed part of nature, an inert and unactive 


part, and thereby proving the cauſe ofß 


attraction, gravitation, and indeed of all 
the active phenomena in nature, was im- 
mediately laid hold of by his followers, 
as a fact ſufficiently ſupported, becauſe it 


ſeemed to have the ſanction of ſo great an 3 
authority, and therefore well accommo- 
dated to the purpoſes of a fundamental 5 8 
principle, and that alſo to the infinite ek. 
tent of application, to which it has been ih 4 


variouſly {trained and perverted. 


THz unphiloſophical practice of neglet- 
ing all inquiry into the ſimple phenomena 
of nature, and of proſecuting the ſcrutiny * 


2 5 N 


into abſtract cauſes through all its bound- 


leſs fairy regions, had always been too pre- 


| 
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ut 


* in every department of knowledge; 
is is ſufficiently proved by the abuſe of 
"Wpicurus's Syſtem of Morals, in the ex- 


Planations and diſorderly lives and princi- 
ples of his followers ; by the miſrepreſen- 
tation of the doctrines of Socrates, in the 
___ myſterious enthuſiaſm of even the cele- 
Ve pPrated Plato; by the ſyſtems of falſe phy- 
Hology and pathology, that derived their 
unnatural birth from the very reſpectable 
— — Mſcovery of the circulation of the blood ; 

the extenſion of the antiphlogiſtic re- 


zimen to all diſeaſes, in conſequence of the 
fliſcovery of its utility in a very few, by Dr. 
Fydenham; and by the wild and miſtaken 
= 7x Epplications, that have been made in every 
3 7 part of the ſtudy of nature, but eſpecially 
1 In medicine, of the practice of reaſoning 
Th 2 induction, ſubſtituted by Lord Veru- 


9 Yam in place of that by ſylogiſm, according 
3 90 the old logic of Ariſtotle: All theſe, as 
L well as many other inſtances that might be 
1 Y 1 "_ but too clearly prove the perni- 
d- | A 1 Bous effects that abſtract reaſoning had in- 
3 b Foduced i into every pou! of knowledge, 
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BuT inſtead of the better philoſophy 
that might have been expected from the 
auguſt directions in the Novum Organum, 
as well as from the execution of theſe in the 
principles of Newton; no ſooner was the 
query about aether, which we mentioned, 
aſſumed as a fact, than the avidity of this 
ſort of falſe reaſoning broke out into down- 
right rage. Every thing was now explain- 
ed by an aether. Not cantented to confine 
their hypotheſis to the explanation of at- 
traction, connecting the ſyſtem of the 
planets, and ſuſtaining the harmony of 
their motions; the chemiſts took hold of 
it, and applied it in explanation of the at- 
traction between the conſtituent particles 


of ſmall maſſes of matter, and made it the 


cauſe of the mutual coheſion of theſe, as 
well as of all their other properties. 


THis new principle, ſo aſſumed and fo 
extended in its applications, was yet fur- 


ther extended, ſo as to be made the cauſe 


of repulſion as well as attraction: And now 
attraction, not as Sir Ifaac Newton ſeriouſly 
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rkonceived it, that is, independent of all ex- 
planation, as a ſomething that connected 
| 2 he energy to which the planetary ſyſtem 
goed their regular and uniform motions; 
85 but: as depending upon the cauſe and mode 
rot operation, which they had fancifully 
attributed to the ſuppoſed univerſal acther, 
was fixed upon as the caule, not only of 
the properties of dead, but of the func- 

5 tions of living matter, over all nature, 


dead or alive, animated or inanimated, 
throughout the univerſe. It was not only 
8 the cauſe of the motion towards a level, 
4 hich diſtinguiſhes the flow of water 
2 il and other inelaſtic fluids, but of the 
# * ſeeming receſs of the particles of matter 
3 5 from each other, that occurs in vapour 
3s 0 and other elaſtic fluids. It was the cauſe 
4 of diffuſion, as in the looſe mixture that 
takes place between water and oil; it was 
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ties, and produce a body diſtinguiſhed by 
properties quite different from both, as inthe 
union of an acid with an alkah ; it was the 
cauſe of fermentation, or that proceſs of the 
action of bodies upon one another, where 
a ſmall patricle of matter, imperceptible to 
our ſenſes, aſſimulates a large maſs of a given 
fluid into its own nature, or multiplies it- 
ſelf ad infinitum. The univerſal aether, re- 
gulating and modifying attraction through 
all the modifications of its proceſſes va- 
ried without end, at one time produces 
acetous, at another vinous or ſaccharine, at 
another putrid, fermentation. The ſame 
over-ruling power was now ſuppoſed to 
produce the fermentation peculiar to the 
ſmall pox; now that accompanying the 


meaſles; now the further modification of 


the proceſs, as it diſtinguiſhes either the 
pleague by boils, buboes, and carbuncles, 
or the putrid typhus fever by ſpots, pe- 
techiae, and vibices. It was the cauſe of 
the ſymptoms of diſeaſe both in their mor- 
bid and convaleſcent tendency. It was 
the cauſe of the healthy functions of ani- 
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als, either in ſenſe, motion, intellec- 


al operation, or paſſion and emotion. 
| 4 ay, ſuch was the maniacal influence of 
1 4 his vague and ridiculous hypotheſis, that 
the ultimate explanation of every queſtion 
Nin every part of natural knowledge, that 
had been given up upon every other hy- 
potheſis, was referred to it, and thought 
happily explained by it. Let any e 


1 f at ſheep have de horns? The an- 
ſwer 1 is ready: It is becauſe the aether is 
2 4 | ſometimes ſo modified in its operation as 
17 to produce that effect. Why have other 
4 arp no horns? It is owing to another 
# | modification of the aether. The ſame is 
1 the anſwer why a crow is commonly black; 
a ſwan white, with black feet; why fiſhes 
6 6 have ſcales; birds wings; ſome animals 
8 two feet; others four; others more; others 
none. The application of the ſame handy 
9 4 and pliable propoſition to the explanation 
9 of muſcular motion is truly diverting. To 
1 explain the contractions that take place in 
this ſort of living matter, it was ſaid, that 


d 2 
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the acther, accumulatingaround, and with- 
out the ultimate particles, of which the 
| croſs maſs of this ſort of matter is com- 
poſed, ſo affected theſe as to make them 
approach cloſer to each other. Approxi- 
mation, therefore, of the ultimate particles 
or of the atoms of Epicurus, (for we have 
here hypotheſis upon hypotheſis,) being 
admitted as a very ingenious account of a 
phenomenon in living nature, that no 
man in his ſenſes would, or does, pretend 
to explain; the next queſtion was, How 
vas the relaxation of the ſame living fibres 
to be explained? Here there could be no 
difficulty: For, as the problem about con- 
traction was ſo eaſily made out, and as 
that was owing to the energy of the aether 
acting from without, and driving or im- 
pelling the particles into cloſer contact with 
cach other; ſo it followed of courſe, that the 
ſame wonderful ſubtile fluid, now chang- 
ing its place, and flowing into the pores, 
and between the particles or atoms, puſhed 
the latter aſunder, and increaſing the ſpa- 
tiola of the pores, or little ſpaces that they 
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Here ſuppoſed to occupy, gave the whole 
A oſs maſs of each fibre an enlargement 
© dimenſion, whether in a longitudinal 
00 circular direction. 


Pur functions of the nervous ſyſtem of 
man as well as other animals, exerciſed in 
"ſenſe, motion, intellectual operation, paſ- 
Gon and emotion“, had, at different times, 
8 annals of medicine, undergone diffe- 

rent explanations. Moſt of thele, as well 

as that which makes our preſent ſubject, 
3 . purely hypothetical, and deſtitute of 
Tz ſupport either from fact or argument. 
9 he hypotheſis, immediately preceding the 
5p eſent one, was, that a fluid was ſecreted 
11 the brain, and from thence by the 
Y f ger ves propagated to all the parts of the 
b tem, where there were either organs of 
1 enſe or motion. The nerves were firſt 
9 ee to be hollow, as any other part 
A : | the vaſcular ſyſtem, and the fluid con- 
s in them was therefore underſtood to 
e inelaſtic, like all the other groſſer fluids 
1 Fom which it was ſuppoſed to be an ulti- 
WE * Brun. Elem. Medicin. XV. 
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mate ſecretion. This theory, elegantlyexecu- 
ted by the learned and ingenious Dr. Boer- 
haave, in his once much admired ſyſtem of 


an intertexture of veſſels, held its place in x 
the medical creed fo long as the living au- 2B 
thority of that great profeſſor, and the be- s 
lief in an aſſertion of Lieuenhock, that he ®» 
had diſcovered by microſcopical obſerva- 


tion, that the nerves were hollow tubes, 


remained to give it ſupport: But, when Þ 


repeated obſervations of this fort, both by V | 
Lieuenhoek and others, brought no con- * 
firmation of the hollow ſtructure of ner- ® 4 
vous matter; when the fallacy of microſco- x7 
pical obſervation came to be coolly conſi- 3 PL l 
dered, and the death of Dr. Boerhaave, ſoon "y 
after ſucceeded by the adoption of the ſpaſm- Ef 
odic ſyſtem of Dr. Hoffman in the young 
medical univerſity of Edinburgh, was fol- ; 5 
lowed by a gradual declenſion of the eclec WR, 
tic ſyſtem of that great man: Among other | 4 I 
inſignificant and frivolous alterations in 9 1 


phyſi-logy and pathology that now took 


place 3 in medical doctrine, the ſubſtitution 3 3 { 
of an elaſtic for an inelaſtic fluid in the 


* 
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gerves; and the rejection of their hollow 
$ſcular ſtructure, was one. 


X Tux doctrine of ſpaſm, ſtarted by an 
4 riginal very worthy of it, the fanatic 
and viſionary Van Helmont, and heavily 
1 "Fought up into a confuſed and perplex- 
* ſyſtem by the painful and verboſe la- 


Boerhaave, (then in poſſeſſion of the meli 
Fal chairs at Edinburgh) a friend and pro- 
*ZXeQor in Dr. Cullen, who had lately become 


E A Tu1s brat, the feeble, half-vital, ſemipro- 
Auction of phrenzy, the ſtarvling of ſtrained 
4 yſtematic dullneſs, the forlorn out-caſt of 
he foſtering care to which it owed its inſe& 
Wray, was now to be pampered bya crude 


| 3 N and indigeſtible nutriture, collected fromall 


r 
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the materials which had compoſed the ſe- 
veral fabrications of former erroneous ſyſ- 
tems; was to be decorated with every fo- 
reign plumage, and in this its totally bor- % 
rowed and heterogeneous form, inſtead of 7 
the hideous caricatura, which it was, con- 6 1 
trived to excite the deriſion of mankind, 
it was to be oftentatiouſly obtruded upon 
the world as a new and reſpectable doc- 
trine, and held up, forſooth, as the formi- 
dable rival of a ſplendid ſyſtem. Among 
other parts of this patched-up fabric, the 
acther was laid hold of. 3 


From a manuſcript diſſertation onaether, 
firſt read before a literary medical ſociety _ 
in Glaſgow, and afterwards tranſlated into 8 6 
Latin, and publiſhed by authority, in Edin- 
burgh*; the complete ſyſtematic application "I 


5 This made its appearance about fifteen years ago, and 1 | 
was refuted in a maſterly and philoſophical manner by a per- 3 5 
ſon whoſe name we forbear to mention, becauſe we have not = 
his permiſſion for it. That paper conſtitutes the article of _ 


aether in the firſt edition of the Encyclopzdia Britannica. 
But the profeſſorial influence of the original Author of this E 
| ſtuff has excluded all mention of it, as well as this criticiſm 4 % 
upon it, from the new edition of the work we have mentioned: 1 
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pf aether to the doctrine of medicine was 


ttempted. The notion of the hollow ſtruc- 
ure of nervous matter, and of an inelaſtic 
Duid ſecreted in them, was refuted, and 
the ſuppoſition of a ſolid ſtructure of the 
1 . er ves, with a ſubtile elaſtic fluid moving in 
t eir particles, on theſe, and around them, 
N x as adopted. Senſe, motion, and betwixt 
0 eſe, the exerciſe of the intellectual func- 
0 YZ pn, as well as that of paſſion and emo- 

Lon, were explained. To illuſtrate this 
an example: Suppoſe an impreſſion 
Wade upon any part of the external ſur- 
ace of a man's body, let that be either 
Sear or cold, or any mechanical impulſe: 
1 The aether in the extremities of the nerves, 
3 8 organs of ſenſe, is immediately ſet in 


notion: This motion, from the energy of 
3 . aether, is communicated along the 
ö 1 erves to the brain: The effect of the ope- 
ration of the aether on the nervous ſab- 
1 Mance of the brain is to produce ſuch a 
PFhange of motion, as occaſions a conſciouſ- 
1 9 eſs of the original impreſſion, and a re- 
4 ference in the mind to the place where it 
e 
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was made, Next, if the impreſſion was of 
a violent kind, as in the caſe of the appli- 

cation of a red hot iron, of an extreme 
degree of cold, or of an impreſſion made 


by any ſharp- pointed, or otherwiſe wound- 


ing inſtrument ; the motion of the aether 7 
18 nftantancmitly propogated along the 
nerves that terminate in the fibres of | 
muſcles, called therefore motory nerves, 
and the whole limb, in any part of which 
the hurting impulſe had been received, is 
thrown into action, whereby it is with- 
drawn from the offenſive | power. But a 
fuller account than it is neceſſary here 


to give will be afforded by inſerting, in ** 
the author's own words, an extract of the 


diſſertation we juſt now ſpoke of. 


AETHER, the name of an imaginary 


fluid, ſuppoſed by ſeveral authors, both 


ancient and modern, to be the cauſe of 
gravity, heat, light, muſcular motion, ſen- "i 


ſation, and, in a word, of every pheno- 
menon in nature. Anaxagoras maintain- 


ed that aether was of a ſimilar nature with 
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4 than cold wy Whoever has an 
9 elination to know the various hypotheſes 
9 ec dncerning aether, may conſult Te, 


Ferraule, Hook's poſthumous works“. 


"8 
4 

/ 

N 
9 


Brok the method of philoſophiſing 
1 Dy induction was known, the hypotheſes 
of 
: . They had recourſe to aether, oc- 


hiloſophers were wild, fanciful, ridi- 


cult qualities, and other 1maginary cauſes, 
in order to explain the various phenomena 


nature But ſince the days of the great 
: 10 rd Verulam, who may be ſtyled the pa- 
1 ent of genuine philoſophy, a contrary 
2 5 c urſe has happily been followed. He 
4 by cc nvinced the world, that all knowledge 
5 % ; t uſt be derived from experiment and ob- 
* ſe vation; and that every attempt to in- 
1 y eſtigate cauſes by any other means muſt 
1 5 > unſucceſsful. Since his time, the beſt 


22. Erud. Lipſ. 1516, Bernouilli's Cogitat. de gravitate 
eris, Sc. Ge. 
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philoſophers have followed the tract which 
he pointed out. Boyle, Locke, Newton, 


"ol 
Hales, and a few others, in little more than {] 
one century, have improved and extended a 
ſcience far beyond what the accumulated el 
force of all the philoſophers ſince the crea- 
tion had been able to effectuate: A ſtriking 
proof both of the comprehenſive genius of 1 
Bacon, and of the ſolidity of his plan of g1 
inveſtigation *.“ tl 
©NoTWITHSTANDING the reputation of m 
Sir Iſaac, philoſophers have generally loox- ot 
ed upon this attempt as the foible of a great ec 
man, or, at leaſt, as the moſt uſeleſs part f <0 
of his works; and accordingly puruſe it 
rather as a dream or romance, than as ha- ⁵⁶ hb 
ving any connection with ſcience. But W © 
we are ſorry to find, that ſome late at- bs 
tempts have been made to revive the doc- ; tl 
trine of aether, particularly in a diſſerta- La 
tion De ortu animalium caloris, publiſhed in | b 
May laſt.“ tl 
5 v 


* Our Critic is rather too partial to modern ſcience. 
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As the revival of an old doctrine be- 
comes in ſome meaſure a new one, we 
ſhall plead no other apology for inſerting 
a ſpecimen of the method of reaſoning 


employed in this diſſertation.” 


© THE author makes frequent uſe of a 
ſpecies of argument termed dilemma by lo- 
gicians. For example, in the firſt part of 
the work, after endeavouring to . prove 
that animal heat cannot be owing to fer- 
mentation, the motion of the fluids, and 
other cauſes that have uſually been aſlign- 
ed, he draws this concluſion: —© If none 
Hof theſe cauſes are ſufficient to produce 
© the effect; therefore, by dilemma,” ſays 
he, © it muſt be ſought for in the na- 


ture and action of the nerves.” — This 
is a new ſpecies of dilemma:—If the au- 


thor had proved, that the cauſe of heat in 
animals could not poſſibly exiſt any where, 
but ether in fermentation, the motion of 
the fluids, &c. or in the nerves, after ha- 
ving diſproved its exiſtence 1n all the reſt, 
his concluſion in favour of the nerves 
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would have been juſt ; but, as he has not 


ſo much as attempted this, the concluſion 
is not only falſe, but ridiculous.” 


“How EVER, upon the authority of this 
dilemma, the author firſt gives what he 
calls a Compend of a new doctrine con- 
cerning the nerves, and then proceeds to 
inquire in what manner the nerves pro- 


duce animal heat: He tells us, © That 


* thought ( cogitatio)) and ſenſation depend 
* upon impulſes either on the extremities 


* of the nerves, or the ſenſorium com- 


© mune, and the conſequent motions pro- 
« duced by theſe impulſes; That theſe mo- 
tions are ſo quick, as to be almoſt inſtan- 
„ taneous: That as all motion is mecha- 
* nical; therefore hoe, ſenſation, and 
« muſcular motion, muſt likewiſe be 
mechanical: That ſuch quick motions 
cannot be produced without the inter- 
vention of ſome extremely elaſtic power; 
« and, as Sir Iſaac Newton has ſhown, that 
the impulſes which occafion the different 
E ſenſations mult be owing to an elaſtic 
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power; therefore the muſcular motions 
of animals muſt be occaſioned by the 
os « oſcillations of ſome elaſtic power.” But,” 
ſays he, © as this elaſtic power cannot ex- 
iſt in the ſolid nervous fibres, nor in any 
* jinelaſtic fluid; therefore, by dilemma, 
it muſt exiſt in an elaſtic fluid; and 
hence allo, by the former dilemma, this 
* elaſtic fluid muſt be ſeated, either in the 
** nerves, or in the medullary ſubſtance.” 


* HERE again the author calls Sir Iſaac 
into his afhiſtance*. © What confirms this 
opinion, ſays he, is the Newtonian 
* acther, which pervades all nature, and 
* which, with a few variations in its mo- 
| * drfication, Sir Iſaac has {hewn to be the 
* cauſe of coheſion, elaſticity, gravity, elec- 
* tricity, magnetiſm, Tc. in the following 
manner: 1. As the rays of light, when 

* reflected, do not touch the ſolid parts of 
« bodies, but are reflected a little before 


* Wherever either our Critic, or his Author, mentions the 


word Sir Iſaac, read for it, the followers of Sir Iſaac,” 
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they reach them, it is plain that the 
< aether not only fills the pores of bodies, 
but likewiſe floats upon their ſurfaces ; 
and hence it becomes the cauſe of at- 
traction and repulfion.—2. All metals, 
and inelaſtic fluids, are non- electrics; on 
* the other hand, all ſold bodies, metals 


A 


cc 
cc 
00 
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excepted, are electrics, i. e. proper for 
accumulating aether. But aether, thus © 2 
accumulated in ſuch a variety of bodies, 
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may produce various motions in the 
parts of theſe bodies, without inducing | 
any change in the bodies themſelves. 5 1 
Hence aether, with ſome variations in | 
its modification, is ſufficient to account | 
for all the phenomena of electricity.— 
3. As iron, by accumulating aether - a- 
round it, exhibits all the wonders of mag- 
netiſm; ſo this magnetical aether is 


* 


ce 


71 
ee 
(0 
6 
* more analogous to the nervous aether of 

animals than any other kind of it. For, 
as the magnetical aether paſſes along qu 
iron without changing any part of the JW un 
iron; ſo the nervous aether, in like man- 


ner, paſſes along the medullary ſub- © 
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4 u ſtance of the nerves, and excites motion 
3 jn any part that is continuous with 
2 them, without inducing any change in 
: a the nerves.—4. The irritability and life 
of plants, which very much reſemble 
( thoſe in animals, cannot be explained by 
* any inelaſtic cauſe, and muſt therefore 
: * be attributed to an aetherial one. —Laſtly, 
As the common aether is differently mo- 
= © dified in each of the ſubſtances above ta- 
ken notice of, and alſo produces various 
* motions or effects peculiar to each, it 
„ likewiſe varies and has ſome peculiar 
« qualities when reſiding in animal bo- 
dies; ſo that the nervous or animal aether 
is not exactly the ſame, but differs in 
* ſome reſpects from thoſe ſpecies of aether 
* which give riſe to coheſion, gravity, mag- 
© netiſn, electricity,“ oc. 


* HAVING thus explained the nature and 
qualities of aether, our author ſtarts a very 
important queſtion, vis. Whence is 
| © aether derived? and whether does it 
leave any body after having got poſſeſ- 
f 
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* ſton of it?“ In anſwer to this, he 6b- 
ſerves, That certain bodies have the 
power of collecting the electrical matter 
from every circumjacent body, and of 
« accumulating it in their pores and on 
their ſurfaces, but do not ſuffer it again 
to tran{migrate into any other body. 


* 'There are other ſubſtances of an oppoſite 7 


* nature, which do not accumulate the 


electric matter, but inſtantly allow it to 
* paſs into others, unleſs prohibited by 
* an electric. Hence,” ſays he, © nothing 
* more is neceſſary for ſubſtances of the 
„former kind, but to be in ſuch circum- 
* ſtances as allow them to accumulate the 
electric matter. In the ſame manner,” 
proceeds our author, * the nervous aether, 
* which is diftuſed through every part of 
* nature, flows copiouſly into the medul- 
* lary part of the nerves, when no obſtacle 
* ſtands in its way; but, when once it has 
* got there, it keeps firm poſleſſion, and 
never afterwards leaves it. Now,” ſays 
he, © a quantity of aether probably con- 
* ſtitutes one of the ſtaminal parts of ani- 
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mal bodies, and increaſes in proportion 


c do their age and growth: For nothing is 


« is more ridiculous than to ſuppoſe that 


7 © whatis commonly called She nervous fluid, 


can be daily waſted by labour and exer- 


* ciſe, and daily repaired by a new ſecre- 


** tion from the brain. To retute this v#/l- 
* gar notion, nothing more is neceilary 
* than to ſay, That it is one of Boerhaave's 
* theories, and muſt be falſe, as all Boerhaave's 
* other theories have been proved to be ill 
* founded! But aether is of a more fixed 
* and determinate nature; whenever 27 
gets poſſeſſion of any ſubſtance, it never 
“ forſakes it, unleſs the texture and conſti- 
* tution of the body itſelf be changed. 
„Hence,“ coutinues our author, © the 
* aether of an acid body remains as long 
* as the body continues to be acid; the 
* fame obſervation holds with regard to 
* the aether of an alkaline body: But, it 
* theſe two be blended together into a 
„ neutral ſalt, the aether muſt likewiſe be 
changed into a neutral; and therefore, in 


* the formation of the medullary or ſtami- 
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nal part of animals, the aether which be- 
* fore belonged to, or had the properties © 
* of ſome other ſubſtance, is inftantane- MF c 


” N changed into animal aether, and 

remains ſo till the diſſolution of chat ani- 77 N 

cc mal, 9” = c 

ce 

* Ou author next obſerves, That bo- i 

* dies require to be in a certain ſtate or 
cc 


condition in order to the formation 
© of an aether that is proper for them. 2 ” 
* This condition of bodies 1s called an ex- N 6 
* cited ſtate: Thus, as ſulphur, when fluid, : 8 
does not receive the electric matter, but, 1 

* when ſolid, inſtantly receives it; in the 
* ſame manner, the nerves, though pro- 1 

* perly formed, do not admit an aether 


* adapted to their nature, unleſs they be 
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in an excited ſtate. Hence, ſays he, 8 
** the aether of a dead, and that of a living 
* perſon, are very different, although the 
texture and figure of the nerves be the 1 
1 


* ſame. The ſtate neceſlary for conſtitu- 
* ting the aether of a living animal, ſeems ÞM * 
* to depend on heat and moiſture; hecaule 
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e theſe things are abſolutely neceſſary in 


4 in the conſtitution of life: And hence,” 
concludes our author, © the excited ſtate 
XZ *© of the nerves depends on heat and moiſ- 


ture. There are alſo certain circumſtan- 
ces, ſays he, © which contribute to ren- 
* der the ſtate of the nerves more or leſs 
* apt for accumulating aether: A ſpaſm- 
* odic fever, for example, render the nerves 
* of the whole body leſs pervious to the 
“ motion of the aether; and hence, in caſes 
&« of this nature, health, and all the vital 
functions, muſt be injured.” 


«© THESE, our author obſerves, © are 
the outlines of a neu doctrine concerning 


„ the nature and functions of the nerves;” 


e and upon this foundation, proceeds to give 
* his ne theory of animal heat. 


* FROM the foregoing reaſoning,” ſays he, 


« the heat, as well as all the functions of 


animals, ſeem to be occaſioned by the 


A ofcillations of the nervous aether, betwixt 


* the extremities of the ſentient nerves and 
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* the brain, or, more properly, betwixt the 


brain and muſcles. But electrical aether, 
« 2s above obſerved, varies a little from 


* common aether; all inelaſtic fluids, as 
© was likewiſe formerly remarked, are 
© nhon-electrics; and all ſolid bodies, me- 
* tals excepted, are electrics: Theſe cir- 
* cumſtances,” ſays our author, © ſeem 
* to be owing to the oſcillations of the elec- 


ce tric matter in bodies. In the ſame 


* manner,” ſays he, © the nature of ani. 
* mals may be ſuch, and the- nerves may 
* be ſo conſtituted, as to form an aether 


adapted to their nature, and to excite 


© thoſe ofcillations which occaſion heat. The 
« wonderful effects of heat and cold upon 
© the nerves,” continues our author, con- 
« firm this theory: Every action, and 
* even life it{elf, requires a certain degree 


« of heat; for, as the heat of the external 
« air is {o variable, it was abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary that animal bodies ſhould be en- 
« Jowed with the faculty of producing a 
degree of heat ſuited to their nature, in- 
* dependent of external circumſtances : 
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Hence we ſee the reaſon why the degree 
XZ © of heat ſo ſeldom varies in the ſame ſpe- 
4 cies of animals. However, although the 


* nervous acther is always ready for excit- 


ing heat by its oſcillations; yet, in order 
to bring about this effect ſucceſsfully, 


* external /mul: are neceſſary, otherwiſe 
the aether would be in danger of ftagna- 
* ting, which would occaſion fleep, a palſy, 
* and, laſt of all, death. The moſt perma- 
nent of theſe //zmul: is the pulſation of 
* the arteries; which 1s the reaſon why 
heat is ſo connected with the circulation 
* of the blood, and why many authors 


( have miſtaken it for the true cauſe of ani- 


« mal heat.” 


© Our author now concludes with ob- 


ſerving, © That by his theory, the varieties 


of heat in different parts of the body, the 
heat and fluſhing of the face from ſhame, 
„and all the other phenomena of heat in 
* animal bodies, admit of a better explana- 
tion, than by any other theory hitherto 
invented.“ 
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* HAVING thus given a pretty full account 
of an attempt to explain the moſt abſtruſe 4 ri 
operations of nature, as nearly as poſſible, 23 
in the very words of the author, we can- 
not deny ourſelves the liberty of 0 a 
few obſervations.” 

*To give a formal refutation of this au- 
thor's reaſoning, is no part of our plan. It 
1s, perhaps, wrong to ſay that he has reaſon- 
cd; for the whole hypothetical part of his 
eſſay is a mere farrago of vague aſſertions, L 
non-entities, illogical concluſions, and ex- : 
travagant fancies. His aether ſeems to be 
an exceedingly tractable ſort of ſubſtance: 
Whenever the qualities of one body differ 
from thoſe of another, a different modification 
of acther at once ſolves the phenomenon. 
'The aether of iron muſt not, to be ſure; 
be exactly the ſame with the nervous 
aether, otherwiſe it would be in danger of 
producing ſenſation in place of magnetiſm. 
It would likewiſe have been very improper 
to give the vegetable aether exactly the 
fame qualities with thoſe of animal aether; 
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x; | for, in ſuch a caſe, men would run great 
& 4 riſk of ſtriking root in the ſoil, and trees 
# and hedges might eradicate and run about 
the fields. Nothing can be more ludicrous 
than to ſee a writer treating a mere ers 
= ratons as familiarly as if it were an object 


of our ſenſes : The notion of compounding 


the aether of an acid and that of an alþal:, 


in order to make a neutral of it, is com- 


pletely ridiculous. But if men take the 
liberty of ſubſtituting names in place of 


= fads and experiments, it is an eaſy matter 


to account for, any thing.“ 


* By this method of philoſophiſing, ob- 
ſcurity is for.ever baniſhed from the works 
of nature. It is impoſſible to gravel an 
aetherial philoſopher. Aſk him what queſ- 
tions you pleaſe, his anſwer 1s ready: 
* As we cannot find the cauſe any where 
* elſe; ergo, by dilemma, it muſt be ow- 
ing to acther!“ For example, aſk one of 
thoſe ſages, What is the cauſe of gravity ? 


1 he will anſwer, "Tis aetber! Aſk him the 


cauſe of thought, he will gravely reply, 


evident effect of certain motions in the 


prompts us to attempt the ſolution of 
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ce The ſolution of this queſtion was once 
« univerſally allowed to exceed the limits 
* of human genius: But now, by the grand Y 
ce tſcoverics we have lately made, it is as 
„ plain, as that three and two make five: 
* Thought 18 a mere mechanical thing, an 


cc 

* brain produced by the ofcullations of a 3 « 
* {ubtile elaſtic fluid called gelber! This 3 60 
is indeed aſtoniſhing!” 1 
| '8 cc 

* SUCH jargon, however, affords an ek, « 
cellent leſſon to the true philoſopher. It T 
ſhows to what folly and extravagance man- « 
kind are led, whenever they deviate from 4 « 
experiment and obſervation in their in- 
quiries into nature. No ſooner do we 6 
leave theſe only faithful guides to ſcience, | « 
than we inſtantly land in a lybrinth of | « 
nonſenſe and obſcurity, the natural puniſu- « 
ment of folly and preſumption.” 00 
I "—_ : 
* WHEN endeavouring to account for 00 
that propenſity in the human mind which 0 
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things evidently beyond our reach, we re- 


collect a paſſage in Swift's works, which 


explains it in the moſt ſatisfactory man- 


55 
ner. 


* LET us next examine, ſays the Dean, 
* the great introducers of new ſchemes 
Lin philoſophy, and ſearch till we can 
F find from what faculty of the ſoul the 
1 diſpoſition ariſes in mortal man, of ta- 
. | © king it into his head to advance new 
0 « ſyſtems, with ſuch an eager zeal, in 
4 e things agreed on all hands impoſſible to be 
Y © town; from what ſeeds this diſpoſition 
“ ſprings, and to what quality of human 
„nature theſe grand innovators have bcen 
* indebted for their number of diſciples; 


* becauſe it is plain, that ſeveral of the 


chief among them, both ancient and 


* modern, were uſually miſtaken by their 
* adverſaries, and indeed by all except 
© their own followers, to have been per- 
ſons crazed, or out of their wits; having 
1 generally proceeded, in the common 
( courſe of their words and actions, by a 


82 
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method very different from the vulgar 


* diftates of unrefined reaſon, agreeing, 


* for the molt part, in their ſeveral models, = 
« with their preſent undoubted ſucceſſors 
* 1n the Academy of modern Bedlam. Of this 
* kind were Eßicurus, Diogenes, Apollonius, 
« Lucretius, Paracelſus, De Cartes, and o- L 
* thers; who, if they were now in the 4 


4 world, tied faſt, and ſeparated from their | 


„ followers, would, in this undi/{:nguiſhing L 
« age, incur manifeſt danger of phlebotomy, 5 
and wheps, and chains, and dark chambers, 4 
«< and fraw. For what man, in the natu- 3 
* ral ſtate or courſe of thinking, did ever 4 
“ conceive it in his power to reduce the 3 
© notions of all mankind exactly to the : 
* ſame length, and breadth, and heightwith . 
„his own? Yet this is the firſt humble and 8 
civil deſign of all innovators in the empire 5 
* of reaſon. Now, I would gladly be in- 
“ formed, how it is poſſible to account for 
„ {ach imaginations as theſe in particular 
* men, without recourſe to my phenomenon 
* of vapours, (i. e. acther,) aſcending from 


© the lower faculties to overſhadow the 
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brain, and there diſtilling into concep- 
tions, for which the narrowneſs of our 
* mother- tongue has not yet aſſigned any 


* other name beſides that of madneſs or 
* phrenzy. Let us therefore now conjec- 


we 


Wo 


ture how it comes to paſs that none of 
= *© theſe great projectors do ever fail pro- 
: PR © viding themſelves and their notions with 
ra number of implicit diſciples; and I think 
9 . * the reaſon is eaſy to be aſſigned. For 
A there is a peculiar ſtring in the harmony 
7, + © of human underſtanding, which in ſeve- 
ral individuals, is exactly of the ſame 
T 4 | © tuning. This, if you can dextrouſly /crew 
1 4 up to its right key, and then „ribe gently 
le © upon it, whenever you have the good 
h - fortune to light among thoſe of the ſame 
d £ * pitch, they will, by a ſecret neceſlary 
re 5 * ſympathy, ſtrike exactly at the ſame 
- © time. And in this one circumſtance lies 
r © all the till or luck of the matter: For if 
ar you chance to jar the ſtring, among 
„„ „ thoſe who are either above or below 
m © your own height, inſtead of ſubſcribing 
ne MW © to your doctrine, they will 4e you faft, 
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* call you mad, and feed you with bread and 
ib ter. It is therefore a point of the 
* niceſt conduct, to diſtinguiſh and adapt 
this noble talent with reſpect to the dif- 
* ference of perſons and of times, For, to 
< ſpeak a bold truth, it is a fatal miſcarriage 
* ſo ill to order affairs as to paſs for a fool 
in one company, when in another you 
„ might be treated as a philoſopher: Which 
* Idelire /ome certain gentlemen of my acquaint- 
* ance to lay up in their hearts as a very 


„ ſeaſonable innuends.” 


Mx would not have dwelt ſo long up- 
on this article, had it not been to guard, as 


far as our influence extends, the minds of 
thoſe who may be unacquainted with the 
genuine principles of philoſophy, from be- 
ing led into a wrong tract of inveſtigation.“ 


Ir was the full conviction of the neceſ- 


ſity of ſtopping our inquiries where our 
knowledge ends, and of acquiring a tho- 


rough acquaintance with the particular 
phenomena, before making any attempt to 
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generalize and reduce the whole to a com- 
mon head, together with a deep ſenſe of 
2 the pernicious conſequences of the contrary 
method of philoſophiſing, that of neglect- 
ing the detail of facts, and almoſt only in- 
dulging in vain ſpeculation and idle in- 
quiry into abſtract cauſes, that gave occa- 
ſion to the XVIII paragragh in the ſecond 
edition of the Elementa Medicinae; a pa- 
ragraph not ſo much as thought of in any 
part of the firſt edition, as being then ſup- 
poſed unneceſſary. From the recollection 
of what had happened to other depart- 
ments of ſcience, which has now been ſo 
fully pointed out, as alſo from the impor- 
tunity of his pupils, not yet ſufficiently ap- 
priſed of the danger they were preſſing 
upon, to know ſomething about the cauſe 
of excitability, the author found himſelf 
obliged to ſet the marks and fix the boun- 
deries of inquiry. His words are as fol- 
low: We know not what excitability is, 
* or in what manner it is operated upon 
by the exciting powers: But, whatever it 
be, either a certain quantity, or a cer- 
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* call you mad, and feed you with bread and 
* wwater, It is therefore a point of the 
e niceſt conduct, to diſtinguiſh and adapt 
* this noble talent with reſpect to the dit- 
* ference of perſons and of times. —PFor, to 
<« ſpeak a bold truth, it is a fatal miſcarriage 


cc {o ill to order aflairs as to paſs for a fool 


in one company, when in another you 


* might be treated as a philoſopher: Which 


* Idefire ſome certain gentlemen of my acquaint- 


„ ance to lay up in their hearts as a very 


* ſeaſonable innuendo.” 


— 


Wx would not have dwelt ſo long up- 
on this article, had it not been to guard, as 


genuine principles of philoſophy, from be- 


ing led into a wrong tract of inveſtigation.“ 


IT was the full conviction of the neceſ- 
ſity of ſtopping our inquiries where our 


knowledge ends, and of acquiring a tho- 


Tough acquaintance with the particular 
phenomena, before making any attempt to 
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far as our influence extends, the minds of 
thoſe who may be unacquainted with the 
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generalize and reduce the whole to a com- 
mon head, together with a deep ſenſe of 
the pernicious conſequences of the contrary 


5 method of philoſophiſing, that of neglect- 


ing the detail of facts, and almoſt only in- 


dulging in vain ſpeculation and idle in- 
gquiry into abſtract cauſes, that gave occa- 


ſion to the XVIII paragragh in the ſecond 


edition of the Elementa Medicinae; a pa- 


ragraph not ſo much as thought of in any 
part of the firſt edition, as being then ſup- 
poſed unneceſſary. From the recollection 
of what had happened to other depart- 
ments of ſcience, which has now been ſo 
fully pointed out, as alſo from the! impor- 
tunity of his pupils, not yet ſufficiently ap- 
priſed of the danger they were preſſing 
upon, to know ſomething about the cauſe 
of excitability, the author found himſelf 
obliged to ſet the marks and fix the boun- 
deries of inquiry. His words are as fol- 
low: We know not what excitability is, 
* or in what manner it is operated upon 
* by the exciting powers: But, whatever it 
* be, either a certain quantity, or a cer- 
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* tain energy of it, is aſſigned to every in- 


% ment of its living ſtate. The meaſure 
* of the energy, or quantity, is different 
ein different animals, and in the ſame ani- 
% mal at different times, and under diffe- 
« rent circumſtances.” In the margin he 


makes an apology for theſe terms of quan- 


tity, energy, and meaſure of either, as 
allo of overproportion, underproportion, 
Nc. as being leſs eligeable for their pro- 
priety, than from the neceſſity for their 
uſe. And then he adds, © therefore, 
* partly on account of the uncertain na- 
* ture of the thing, partly from the po- 
« verty of common language, as well as 
the novelty of this doctrine, the occur- 
„ rence of the expreſſions of overabund- 


« ant, exceſſive, or accumulated excitabi- 


* lity, when enough of ſtimulant power 
has not been applied, as well as their op- 
% polites, deficient, exhauſted, or waſted 
* excitability, when too much ſtimulant 
* power has been applied, will be frequent 
* through the ſubſequent work. Both 


* dividual ſyſtem upon the commence- 


Be. 
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"9 „upon this, as well as every other occa- 


„ fon of philoſophic inquiry, we muſt 


3 & abide by facts. The !lippery queſtion 
E e about cauſes, as being generally above the 
reach of our powers, that poiſoned ſnake 
b * tophiloſophy, muſt be carefully ſhunned. 
Y Let no one, therefore, think himſelf at li- 
3 © berty to explain the terms, that we have 
I © juſt now mentioned, as glancing at the 
3 © nature of excitability; or as implying a 
& © deciſion of the queſtion, whether it be 
„material, and, as ſuch, one while in- 
« creaſed, another while diminiſhed in 
quantity; or only a quality inherent in 
5 | © matter, and ſometimes in a vigorous, 
1 | © ſometimes in a languid ſtate. On the 
& © contrary, let every perſon be aſſured, 
** that the abſtract queſtion is in no ſhape 
* attempted; a practice that has been too 
common, nay almoſt conſtant, in other 
* ſyſtems, to the great detriment of 
eience 


* Elem. Med. Alter. Edit. XVIII. 
h 


given ſufficient examplification of the bad 
ful to ſcience it has been. It had been ; 


with a velocity equally accelerated: But 


altered, by a correſponding force impreſ- 
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Iviii INTRODUCTION. 

Ir is not our buſineſs in this part of our 3 
work to enter into a minute detail of par- 1 J 
ticulars, or even to delineate all the modes 
of corrupting otherwiſe meritorious doc- © 
trines: They are numerous, almoſt innu- % 
merable. As many of them, however, as - 
{ſhall ſeem worthy of any notice, will be I 
the ſubject of inquiry in the after part of | 
this work, where they are to be treated in 3 
the order already mentioned. In the. 


Eg 
. 


aether we have been ſpeaking of, we have 


effects of the practice; and it will eaſily oc- 1 
cur to the reader how frequent and bane- 


long known, that bodies heavier than the 
medium in which they are placed, deſcend 


the cauſe was unknown, till Galileo diſco- 
vered it; in finding that all bodies, once 
put in motion, continue that motion with 
the ſame velocity, and in the ſame direc- 
tion, till they be retarded, or brought to 
reſt, or have the direction of their motion 


INTRODUCTION. lix 
1 ed; and, that gravity acts conſtantly and 
2 2qually, and therefore adds equal degrees 
f velocity in equal times. The moſt 
1 ſound philoſophers ſince his time, have 
5 not only allowed theſe facts to be real 
5 cauſes, but adequate to produce all the ef- 
fects aſcribed to them: And, though o- 
3 thers, unwilling to conſider them as ulti- 
I mate facts, or limits of human knowledge, 
have exhauſted much uſeleſs learning and 
W ingenuity to diſcover their cauſe ; their 
ſucceſs has been ſuch as we have pointed 
© out: And the cauſe of gravitation is ſtill 
unknown, and, we have no doubt, will re- 
main unknown, ſo long as conjectures con- 
tinue to be admited for facts, and hypo- 
theſes for arguments. 


As the enſuing part of this work is 
meant for an expoſition and refutation of 
the ſeveral erroneous ſyſtems that have at 
any time appeared in the profeſſion of me- 
dicine; therefore, before entering upon 
it, and diſmiſſing the preſent introduction- 
al part, it will, we apprehend, be produc- 
| h 2 
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It will anſwer the purpoſe of a ſtandard, 
by which the ſeveral ſyſtems that are about # 


and examined, 


Ix INTRODUCTION. 


tive of ſome uſe, to give a general account 
of a doctrine, which we conſider, and 
hope the readers will receive, as a juſt one, 


to be diſproved, may be ſeverally compared 


Bor, previous to that, that fome notion 3 
may, in the mean time, be formed of the 
molt intereſting and important differ- 2 
ence betwixt the old doctrines and the : 


new, we ſhall, to the account of the new r 


doctrine juſt now mentioned, prefix ant. 


outline of the old, eſpecially in the prac- A 


0 
tice, in ſo far as that can be brought to 22 


general view. 


OUTLINES. Ix1 


A ſhort Account of the old method of Cure, 


5 if the erroneous ſyſtems of medicine, that 
; have hitherto appeared in the world, could 
be reduced to any general point of agree- 
ment, it would be in the general view 
; chat phyſicians, however different their 
cheories were, have entertained of the 


can be more uniform than tliey, in placing 
their practice in bleeding, other evacua- 
tions, ſtarving, and cold. This is the noted 
or rather notorious, doctrine of antiphlo- 
giſtic regimen or antiphlogiſtic plan of 
cure: Which, without exception, ſcarcely 
chat of the phyſicians who oppoſed the 
practice of Dr. Sydenham, commonly 
8 known by the appellation of the Alexiphar- 
mac phyſicians, has been nearly univerſal 
from the firſt accounts we have of the pro- 
feſhon, in the works of Hippocrates, to the 
preſent time. For, however widely phyſicians 
have differed in their anatomical, phyſio, 


method of cure. In that reſpect, nothing 
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petual bliſters, abſtinence from every 


the uſe of all animal matter, even in a fluid 


mode of evacuation, or of impoveriſhing 


—ͤ—ũ — ——— 


water-gruel, grot-gruel, panado, acidula- 


water poured boiling upon beef, and ſtrain- 


their reſpective fluids, that the brains of 


Ix11 OUTLINES. 


logical, and pathological, opinions, which | 
were their theoretical department; or, 
however much ſome of them have differed 4 | 
from the reſt in decrying all theories, 1 
there is, with the exception we juſt now Ml 
hinted, and not with that complete- 
ly, ſcarce a practitioner upon the records F { 
of the profeſſion, who has not preſcribed 
bleeding, vomiting, purging, ſweating, T 
gliſtering, bliſtering, iſſues, tents, per- FT | 


nouriſhing article of food, from every 
ſort of invigorating drink, from all condi- 
ment; ſubſtituting, in place of the latter 9 
articles, vegetable ſtuff in a fluid form, as 


ted or not acidulated; obſtinately denying 


form, excepting, and that only of late, and 
yet ſometimes only, beef tea, conſiſting of 


ed off again. In a word, there is not a 


the ſeveral parts of the vaſcular ſyſtem of 
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practitioners have not been tortured to 
4 | Eontrive and employ. Hence, beſides 
F Warge bleedings from the great red veſ- 
X ls, and the great evacuations of all the 
25 ſeveral colourleſs fluids, ſecreted from the 
2 blood, every ſpecies, every mode of bleed- 
I ing, every diminution of the maſs of the 
3 other fluids, as leeching, cupping, ſcarify- 
4 ling, expectorating, ſternutation, rubefac- 
1 tion, have been conſtantly employed. 


Frou this uniformity among phyſi- 
cians in their practice for the cure of all 
3 general diſeaſes, independent of their pa- 
W thologies ; from this groſs rule of practice, 
3 | independent of their numerous proximate 
3 cauſes, as well as their more numerous in- 
W dications of cure, both equally jarring and 
varying without end, we can form a toler- 
able eſtimate of their notion of the nature 
of diſeaſes in general, and, without doing 
them the leaſt injuſtice, conclude, that 
hitherto phyſicians have, in fact, had no 
idea of any other morbid ſtate but a phlo- 

Liſtic one, or one depending upon exceſſive 


46 
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vigour; and no conception of any other 5 
mode of cure, but an antiphlogiſtic, or I 
evacuant, debilitating, one: A notion re- 
pugnant toall human experience; which in- 
fallibly teaches us, that our tendency 1s to 5 
diſeaſe and death, while our living and 
healthy ſtates are effected and continued 1 
by powers foreign to our natures*. Our 
very food and drink and other ſupports of 
life, after producing that effect, for a cer- 
tain period of our living ſtate, come at 
laſt gradually to operate more and more 
weakly, and at laſt to fail altogether, and 
allow death to finiſh our decay ing ſtate in a 
total extinction of it f. If, therefore, there 


„Elem. Med. LXXII. From all that has been hitherto 


Aclivered, it follows as a demonſtrated fact, that life is 23 
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forced fate, that animals, every inſtant of time, tend to death, Y 
and are kept from it difficultly, and only for a little, by to- 
rcign powers, and then give way to death from the neceſſity 
of their fate.“ | _ 

+ © What, during the firſt part of life, is the effect of food, 
drink, and other ſimilar ſupports of life? It is to give ſtrength. 
What is their effect after? To give leſs and leſs ſtrength! 
What is their effect towards the end of life? It is ſo far 
from being productive of ſtrength, that it manifeſtly isdebilitz- 
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: = was any foundation for the ſuppoſition, 
chat the ſupports of life ſometimes overdo 
1 heir part, which is certainly the caſe, eſpe- 
ially when the growth is finiſhed, and the 
55 powers are ſo applied, as to produce a high 
W1uxuriance of health; at other times, how- 
ever, eſpecially in the decline of life, and 


at every period of it when the powers are 


applied in an underproportion, it requi- 
red no extraordinary judgment to diſcern 
a very oppoſite ſtate of the ſyſtem, a 
ſtate of debility, and that the diſeaſes, ari- 
ſing upon ſuch occaſions, could ariſe from 
no ſource but debility. Nay, while the 
fact is aſcertained beyond a doubt, that 
there are two ſources of debility, one, the 
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conſequence of an underproportion, and 
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the other, of an overproportion of ſtimulus, 

the latter going beyond that more moderate 

proportion, which conſtitutes the diſeaſes of 

Ja high luxuriance of health; and, while it is 
9 

th! ing. Nay, while the ſame means, by which life was formerly 

ſupported, are not withheld, life, notwithſtanding, and for the 


molt part, through the intervention of diſeaſes, is at laſt 
brought to an end.“ Elem. Med. Praef. p. 2. ima. 
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the diſeaſes of debility from either of 


XXXVIII. to XLVII. where the full account of that debi- 


XC. XC. 


alſo demonſtrated, that the diſeaſes from the 
latter ſource equally depend upon debility, 
as thoſe originating from the former“, it 


certainly might have been expected, that, 
in the courſe of more than two thouſand Ml 


years, both thoſe ſources of debility ſhould Ml 


have been marked, as conſtituting a ſet | 
of diſeaſes, not depending upon cauſes of 


exccihve vigour, and therefore not to be 3 
cured by remedies that diminiſh inordli- - 
nate vigour; but depending upon a mor- 2 
bid deminution of vigour, and there- 4 
fore to be removed by powers that 1n- 3 
create the deficient vigour T. But, though $I 


theſe ſources, are, in the catalogue of the 
ſam total of univerſal diſeaſes, in the pro- 
portion of ninety-ſeven out of the hun- h 
dred, to the diſeaſes that are properly treat- 1 


* See No. XXIH. and XXVIII. to XXXVIII. where the iſ 


debility depending upon overproportion is mentioned; and 


lity, which depends upon underproportion, is explained; and 5 
both upon the proper principle. | X 
+ Elem, Med. XXIII. LXII. LXVI. LXVII. LXVIII. 
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1 ed upon the commonly received plan of | 
i cure; yet, as if the latter were the only ob- 
- jet of the phyſicians practice, and the 
W former non-exiſtents in nature; till a certain 
doctrine appeared, no other cauſe of diſeaſe 
had been looked for, but plethora and vi- 
gour, and no other cure employed, but 
2 bleeding, and other evacuant, debilitating 
3 powers, without end. The fair and obvi- 
ous inference againſt phyſicians to be 
drawn from all this is, that, according to 
their creed, notwithſtanding of the fall of 
man, the tendency of mankind is not to 
death, but immortality, and the only uſe of 
b- medicine is to counteract that tendency, and, 
2 by enſuring our mortal ſtate, to enforce the 
W curſe denounced againſt the common pa- 
rents of mankind and their offspring. 
Henceforth, at leaſt, the bad effect of 
che ordinary practice, in the far greateſt 
number of diſeaſes, will not be doubted; 
cas it already is not, wherever it has been 
; properly inquired into, and compared 
W with that, which, happily for mankind, 
is now taking place of it, If, however, 
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it ſhould be ſaid in favour of ſome one or 5 / 
other of the ſyſtems, the falſity of which 


has beenunreſervedly announced, that, ſince 


they are ſo different from each other in 
their theoretical part, one or more of them 5 
has a chance of being nearer to the truth in 5 
practice, in proportion to their difference 
from thoſe, that are the moſt remote from 
that ſtandard: Ihe ſhort anſwer tothatallega- 
tion is, that their theoretical differences are 
only nominal, while the ſameneſs of prac- W 
tice, that diſtinguiſhes them all, is real. | 
The practice allerted to be 1n common to 
them all has been deſcribed; and the only 
queſtion, therefore, that remains to prove 
them all to be eſſentially on the ſame foot- | 
ing of practice, reſolves itſelf into this: Is 
there any one ſyſtem, I will require but 
one, diſtinguiſhed for greater juſtneſs in its 
practical part, than the reſt? 
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HIEROPHILLus and Eraſiſtratus are ſaid 
| to have improved upon the doctrine 
wi of their maſter Hippocrates, the one by 
„ enlarging the anatomical part, the other 
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Tur of the Materia Medica. But, who 
\| 5 Is ſo learned, or ſo much more fortu- 
; Date than his neighbours, in lighting 
8 upon the proper vouchers of the fact, as 
io decide in favour of either that aſſer- 


3 
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c 


11 


tion or the contrary ? It would ſeem 
rather, that as the fame of the Coan fa- 
ther remained undiminiſhed by the la- 
Ibours of theſe his immediate followers, 
they left the practical part much as they 
found it. Next, though we have the works 
of the celebrated Galen, a leader in the pro- 
eſſion of medicine, very complete, and, in 
which conſiderable alterations are made in 
Ihe theoretical part; does it appear from the 
: face of his ſyſtem, that any difference 
; of conſequence, was introduced into the 
q practice? 'This ſyſtem, on the contrary, 
2 with the alterations we ſpeak of in the 
- heoretical part, continued, as it had been 
Whanded down from the time of Hippocra- 
N tes, in all the hands into which it fell, Sara- 
Wcensor Europeans, and in all the languages in 
Wv bich it was peruſed, whether the original, 
r the Arabic, or Latin tranſlations, through 
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line kind, as remedies of an acid acrimo- 
ny, conſtituting the morbid ſtate: It was 


Ixx OUTLINES. {3 
all the dark ages, preciſely the ſame. Nay, cy 1 
the oppoſition at laſt made to it by the 3 
chemical ſyſtem of medicine, keen and acri. 4 
monious as that was, was followed with no 5 
material innovation in the kind of remedies, f 5 


When the violence of party-ſpirit abated, # 


and the torrentof mutual rage ſubſided into I 
the more gentle ſtream of a temperate and 3 
calm oppoſition ; not only the more tract. 
able and moderate chemical phyſicians, but s 
even their outrageous leader Paracelſus, 3 * 
ſoon began to ſee the neceſſity of confining 3 
their new ſyſtem to the ſpeculative part of I l 
the art, and of leaving no further altera-M 
tion in the practice, but the nominal one 
of changing the forms of ſome of the eva-| 1 
cuant remedies, while their qualities re- | 
mained the ſame. If the chemiſts found 
this a neceſſary compromiſe, and readily - ? 
perceived the inefficacy of relying on acid 
remedies, to remove an alkaline cauſe of 


diſeaſe, or of truſting to 


not to be expected, that the practitioners of 


OUTLINES, Ixxi 


A kindred ſe, the Corpuſcularian Doctors, 
1 rould, from a feeling of the ſame neceſſity 
enlarge their baſis of cure, heſitate in 
4 aking ſimilar terms with the Galen- 
1 Wis. Accordingly, though their pathology 
: . that the morbid ſtate depended upon 
- Þ [harp-pointed or angular form of the ex- 


Wuids; and their indication of cure was, 


Sh, x 2 
4 3% 


Was ſuppoſed to conſtitute their healthy 
tate; and though the practice of evacua- 


3 ſmall portion of ſuch morbific matter, 
7 Frithout having any effect at all in giving 
; che part, that remained in the ſyſtem, the 
Phericity or rotundity of the ultimate par- 


- health; they did not, however, diſpute 
Z he matter with the Galeniſts, but al- 
; lowed themſelves to be {wept down the 
g torrent of an undiſtinguiſhing method of 
ore, which, for ſo many ages, had carried 
Wall before it. 
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A reme particles of the blood and other 


Jo reſtore to them that rotundity, which 


10n could only be ſuppoſed to diſlodge a 


5 ticles, ſuppoſed requiſite to the return of 
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of the blood, that the explanation of medi 


to the earth, and obſerve what ſtate of me-. 
dicine had taken place ever ſince his diſco-W 


and veſſels; the effects attributed to the 


Izx1 OUTLINES. 


IT was predicted by a great man, whof . P 
lived to ſee the diſcovery of the circulation 


cal doctrine would, for the future, turn 
upon that diſcovery. As his merit or de 
merit in that prediction, could only be de- 
termined, by knowing what uſe he expect. ; 
ed ſhould be made of that piece of know: : 
ledge, added to what knowledge had been : dy 
acquired before; we therefore pretend not : du 
to make him the ſubject either of eulogy 
or cenſure on that account. But we are . 
confident, that, if Hervey were to return ; 


very; he would be much more provoked by : 
the. abuſe that had been made of that dit: ; 
covery, than he had been exaſperated by : 
the perſecution raiſed againſt himſelf for ; 
making it. The volumes that have been 
wrote upon the abſolute power of the heart | 


blood as a cauſe of diſeaſe, while the ſtates 
of that fluid are always the effect of the 
true cauſe, a cauſe not thought of by them, 


OUTLINES. Ixxlii 


or cven in a dream; the downright non- 
nſe of aſſigning a projectility to the 


Who 
tion 
edi. 


Urn 


ood, i. e. a power of directing its own mo- 
Jon, independent of the influence of the 


eſſels, which, while it is they that regu- 
Wate its motion, are, at the ſame time, 
ea.Mhemſclves governed by a power, that 


one and the ſame over all, and the ſole 


Poer-ruling principle“; all theſe erronc- 
us doctrines, and their conſequences, 


0g) 5 hough introduced by great names, and 


: redulouſly, from the inchantment of mere 
; authority, ſwallowed bya world of implicit 
3 believers, would afford that great man 
; ittle occaſion for glorying in the beneficial 
l ſes that his diſcovery had brought to 
: nankind; on the contrary, he could not 
ail to be highly mortified by the abuſes, 
Which the ignorance and perverſity of 
Wuman nature had made of it. 


art / 
the BE the cauſes, however, what they may, 4 
tes che diſcovery of the circulation made no iſ; 
he 7 | b” 
m, The excitement of the ſyſtem produced by the excit- | | 
s powers, operating upon the excitability, is the principle | ] 


ere alluded to. See Elem, Med. XVI. XX XII, 


Ixxiv | OUTLINES, 


compenſation by its good effects upon the 
practice of medicine, for the evils which 


the abuſes of it introduced into the theory. 5 1 

| | an. 

Ds. Srprunau himſelf, notwithſtand- An 
ing the reformation, in other reſpects, that 5 | blec 
he made 1n the groſs cures of ſome of the : th | 
few phlogiſtic diſeaſes, ſtill knew only the . 
cvacuant plan of cure. And as Dr. Boer- || ö fe y 
haave's ſyſtem was eclectic, that is, ſelect- 1 


ed from both ancient and modern writ- 
ings, and particularly from theſe of Dr. 
Sydenham, ſo the practice, which was the 
ſame in all the authorities he followed, re- 
mained the ſame with him and all his fol- 
lowers. And ſo little was there any varia- 
tion in the curative ꝓart, as executed upon 
the ſpaſmodic ſyſtem, that any perſon, who 
hears or reads, without looking at the title 
or form of the book, any practical pre- 
ſcription in Hoffman, would not be able 
to diſtinguiſh it from one in the ſtyle of 
Boerhaave. The very doctrine of Sthaal, 
which pretended to rely, almoſt entirely, 
upon the power and wiſdom of nature in 
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_ ic cure or diſeaſes*, whenever the inter- 
7 | ference of the phyſician was allowed, 

1 pointed out no other remedies, but the or- 
dinary evacuant ones, while their doc- 
trine of plethora, led them to encourage 
bleeding even more than others. And 
= though Hippocrates, the author of that 
5 doarine, in ſome puzzling caſes, as bad 


1 fevers, often lay by, depending on an ef- 


. fort of nature; yet he often alſo lay to, as 
1 we equally know, from his writings. Their 
- practice, therefore, whenever they enga- 

ged in it, conſiſted of the uſual evacuant 
remadics. Indeed Hippocrates, from whoſe 
5 writings this, as well as almoſt all the errors 
of medicine are. derived, knew no other 


followed ever 1 his time. 


AFTER thus pointing out the tameneſs 
of the method of cure of diſeaſes among 
phyſicians, however different their theories 


* This is what is commonly ealled the vis medicatrix na- 


poſed to remove the morbid tendency of tlie ſymptoms. 


3 


mode of cure, but the one ſo generally 
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turae, or that pow er in the conſtitution, by which it is ſup- 
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and ſyſtems were; it might ſeem but rea- 
{onable, and a part of the taſk we have un- 
dertaken, to take ſome notice of the medical 
practice, as that was conducted by two ſets 
of practitioners, the Empirics and the Al- 
exipharmac regulars, 


WIñIxXN we conſider the heating ſtimulant 
articles, which diſtinguiſhed the Alexiphar- 
mac practice, we would be diſpoſed to 
think, that they had in view the cure of 
diſeaſes, that depended upon a different 
_ cauſe from that of repletion and vigour. 
But we are ſoon ſet right in our judg- 
ment of this matter, by this ſingle conſi- 
deration, that their remedies, though draf. 
tic, and ſuch as we have deſcribed, were 
both evacuant, and meant for ſuch, as well 
as thoſe employed by others. If the in- 
tention, or, as it is commonly called, the 
indication, of cure, which other ſyſtematics 
followed, was to throwoutof the {ſyſtem cer- 
tain humours, hurtfuleither by their quality 
or quantity; that of Dr. Morten, and his 
Alexipharmac brethren, was alſo to expel 
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humours of a hurtful quality, in fo far as 
they were ſuppoſed to contain a morbific 
matter. Only, in the latter caſe, the forcc 
of the means often deteated the end; it be- 


ing.certain, that the ſtimulus, combined 
with their evacuants, often produced and 


increaſed the morbid ſtate, which, as eva- 
cuant, they were intended to remove. This 
effect, however, of their remedies, hurtful 
indeed in phlogiſtic diſeaſes, and juſtly 
as ſuch rejected by Dr. Sydenham and his 
followers, adminiſtered in any of the nu- 
merous diſeaſes depending upon debil- 
ity, was ſo far ſuitcd to be of ſervice. Nor 
is it improbable, that, contrary to their in- 
tention, which was to diſlodge a morbific 
matter, they ſometimes, upon a very diffe- 
rent principle, gave relief to patients. But 
that would be too often fruſtrated by their 
general view of promoting evacuation, 
Upon the whole, as the diſeaſes in which 
ſtimulants are of ſervice, are ninety-ſeven 


out of the hundred, to thoſe that require 


evacuation, it is very poſſible that the Al- 
exipharmac plan of cure, though randomly 
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conducted, and contrary to right principle, 
did more ſervice upon the whole, than thc 
antiphlogiſtic evacuant one*, The inten- 
tion, therefore, of the Alexipharmac prac- 
tice was the ſame with that of the greateſt 
part of the practice that either preceded or 
followed it, that 1s, to evacuate. And, if the 
aritcles they employed were more active 
and ſtimulant; the only difference that that 
made was, that the practice was ſo much 
worſe in a few diſeaſes, and might, accord- 
ing to its management, be ſo much better 
in many others. 


FROM this account of the practice of the 
art of medicine, we can perceive that hi- 
therto it has been altogether imitative, 
and conſidered as founded on fact, and 
ſacred, without knowing the reaſons Why. 
For want of which knowledge, it neither 
has been, nor can be, better in the hands 
of the Empirics, than in thoſe of che re- 


5 * This diſtinction between he Sydenhamian or the pre- 
ſent, and the Alexipharmac practice, is pointed out in th: 
Elem. Med. from CCCC. to CCCCVII. Vol. 2. 
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W cular phyſicians. The enterpriſing geni- 
Js of empiriciſm might now and then 
tumble upon a more ſucceſsful cure than 
che regular practice ſuggeſted, and it was 
bo far in its favour, that ignorance could 
3 not millead it ere chant ihs falſe know- 
W |dge of its rival dogmatiſm. As the 
greateſt diſtance from any point in a cir- 
cle is one half the diameter, and, as 
ſuch was the deviation from truth of the 


W dogmatic practice, with the exception on- 


ly of their groſs method of cure of the 
ſmall pox, and peripneumony, and one or 
two diſeaſes beſide ; conſequently, in all 
diſeaſes except theſe, the Empirics had eve-, 


ry chance of doing better than the dogma- 


tiſts. But ſtill, as ignorance and want of 
right principle, is no ſecurity for the at- 
tainment of ſolid knowledge in other 
caſes; that it alſo 1s not in this, 1s proved 
by the hiſtory of empiriciſm from its firſt 
leader we know of, the Egyptian Serapion, 
down to Dr. Graham; where we find the 
only reſult of the means they pretended 
0 employ, to attain the knowledge of 
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diſeaſes, and of their cauſes, that is, ob- 
ſervation, hiſtory and analogy, was vulgar 
and doubtful atteſtation ; empty boaſting; 
abuſe of all other practice, not excepting 
that of their brethren in the ſame line; ex- 
treme narrowneſs of mind; contempt of 
candour and decency of character; no 
written records of what they did ; the ac- 
quiſition of not one perſon of learning, 
{enſe, or judgment, to their party; no uni- 


ted body in ſupport of a common cauſe; 


no fixed plan but that of a plot upon the 
purſes of their patients; no patients with- 
_ out purſes; a judicious confinement of their 
depredations to the rich, credulous, vulgar. 
From ſuch diſqualifications, little improve- 
ment could be expected in any branch of 
medical knowledge, and as little in the 
great end of all ſuch knowledge, the pre- 
vention and cure of diſeaſes. The obſta- 


cles to improvernent in the regular practice 


have been pointed out in general, and wil! 
be more particularly detailed hereafter, 
But if the profeſſion is a gainful trade 
among the Empirics, it is not leſs ſo, 


the in: 
endleſ 
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W though better guilded over, among the 
; | regulars. The accompliſhments of the 
. regulars have been learning and ingenuity 
Win a few*, not directed to improvement 
in their own profeſſion, a mere ſhadow of 
| 3 learning, or the ſtudy of a bad kind of 
5 It}, in the greateſt number; fly attention 


3 to improvement ; perſecution of diſcove- 
] ry; narrowneſs of mind, under the thin 
veil of a falſe pretention to liberality; at- 
3 fectation of decency ; ſimulation of can- 
| dour, all for the purpoſes of trade ; filence, 


W {0 as to gain by it, formality, pomp, ſtate- 
W lineſs, gravity, all making a motely group 
of abſurdities in manner, that prove won- 


derful exciters of the riſible muſcles in 


men of ſenſe; invincible attachment to the 
errors of their education; averſion to im- 


* As in a Pitcairn, a Boerhaave, a Morgagni. 
T As Botany, and the other branches of natural hiſtory, 
the infinite multiplication of articles of the Materia Medica, 


endleſs modifications of their compoſition in pharmacy, &c. &c. 


| 


W to reputation for ſkill; intriguing with 
W their brethren for countenance ; oppoſition 


from a conſciouſneſs of inability to ſpeak 
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manners, for that very reaſon, becomes the 


tum praejudiciis animum, cave; totum medicorum ſeculum, 
praeter unum, erraviſſe, in errore obſtinatis animis perſeve- 
raſſe, in Alexipharmacorum exemplo recordare; et, an prae- 


_ diſparagingly of the Author, as if his writing in a ſtyle above 


provement; ready upon every the ſlighteſt 
occaſion to break out into rage and tran- 
ſport ; invincible bigotry and prejudice *; 
an over value of what learning they have 
any pretenſions to; an under value of all | 
that they are conſcious they want f. 


As every country, in proportion as it is 
diſtinguiſhed by riches and openneſs of 


emporium, the ſcene of action, for highway- 


* « Seniorum confirmatam aetate et uſu pervicaciam, nulla 


ratione, nulla veri pondere, vix numinis vi, flectendam, vinc- 


ſentes, qui receptas ſcholis diſciplinas ſequuntur, rectius vi- 
deant, et non contrario extreme deſipiant, —reputa.“ 

+ This diſingenuity has be en of late carried ſo far, as that 
certain leaders in the profeſſion of health, confeſs they can- 
not read a certain Latin book, as if that was a qualification 
in them, the better fitting them for their offices; and talking 


their comprehenſion, was a circumſtance diſqualifying him 
from diſcharging the functions of a phyſician. It is ſubmit- 
ted to the public to decide, where the fault lies, in a ſhameful 
profeſlorial Ignorance, or in the Author's unacquaintance with 
the language in which he writes. | 
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men, foot-pads, pick-pockets, ſwindlers, 
W (harpers, gipſies, regular practitioners in 
aw, regular practitioners in phyſic, quacks 


long held, and ſtill holds the pre-eminence 
over all her neighbour countries, in being, 
for the reaſon aſſigned, the place of com- 
mon reſort, in which a comfortable ſub- 


ſiſtence is afforded to all thoſe different 
denominations of purſe-taxers. 


r 
PR 
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Exilis domus eſt, ubi non et multa ſuperſunt, 
Et fallunt dominos, et proſunt furibus.— 
e | Hozar, 
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in both theſe profeſſions; ſo England has 
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tion to the whole vegetable creation, )“ by 
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Outlines of the New Doctrine. = 


I. Tur fundamental part of this new 


9 
of 


doarine is, that © there is a certain pro- 


perty in man and other animals,” (and 
the author afterwards extends the propoſi- 


which they are diſtinguiſhed from them- 
ſelves in their dead ſtate, and from eve- 3 
ry other part of inanimate matter, in 
ſuch a manner, that the application of 
certain external powers, and of certain 
functions peculiar to themſelves, ſo affects 
them, as to produce the phenomena pecu- 
har to their living ſtate, that is, their own 
functions *.“ 1 


II.“ Tur external powers, producing 
this efſect, are heat in different degrees; the 
articles of diet,” in food, drink, condiment, 
and other matters taken into the ſtomach; 

the blood; the fluids ſecreted from the 


: den 


* Elem. Med. X. 
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OUTLINES. Ixxxv 
WY blood; and air.” Theſe are the external 
WE powers commonly applied. The effect of 
me application of © poiſons and contagions 
WE: conſidered a little after“ 


III. THE functions of the ſyſtem it- 
. ſelf (I.) producing the ſame effect, are muſ- 
3 cular contraction; the exerciſe of ſenſe; 
E the energy of the brain, in thinking, and 
4 in paſſion and emotion. While theſe pro- 
3 {duce the ſame effect as the external powers 
(II.), ſo, when they are conſidered in their 
3 origin, this is found tobe partly themſelves, 
1 partly the external powers.” 


IV.“ Tur reſult of either the proper- 
Wy diſtinguiſhing living from dead mat- 
ter (I.), or of the operation of either of 
| the two ſets of powers, being withheld, 

is no life .“ 5 
* Elem. Med. XI. 


Wie 2d. edit.“ Earum rerum et actionum X. XI. XII. five 
empto opere, five dempta proprictate, vita nulla.“ 


F The XIII. paragraph is thus corre&ed on the margin of 
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lity; the powers (II. III.), exciting powers“. 


all, or whichſoever, of the powers act; the 


tity of known effect, always proves identi- 


V. Tux property (IV.) is named excitabi. 


The common effect produced by the excit. 
ing powers, is ſenſe, motion, the mental 
function, and the different degrees of pal- 
ſion and emotion .“ As this effect,“ from 
whichſoever of the powers it ariſes, is al- 


ways the ſame; that 1s, ſince “ ſenſe 
motion, mental function, and paſſion, 
are the only, and a conſtant, effect of the 
exciting powers, acting upon the excita. 
bility; and that, whether one, or more, or 


irreſiſtable concluſion, that ariſes in the 
mind, is, that, © the effect of the powers 
being the ſame, the mode of operation 
of them all muſt be the ſame.” Indeed, 
it is a mode of reaſoning frequently made 
ute of through this whole work, that iden- 
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ty of cauſe, though 'unknown; a mode of 
reaſoning, which, however much it be op- 


poſed by ignorance, and the effect of ba- 


* E:em. Med. XIV. + Elem. Med. XV. 
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its of falſe logic, will certainly ſtand the 
= reſt of every criticiſm, while there 1s un- 
Y orrupted judgment in the breaſt of man 
Wo appeal to. e 


Vl. IN the XXVI. propoſition, the au- 
3 thor uſes the term of excitement to ex- 
Z preſs the effect of the exciting powers 
WV.) upon the excitability, in producing 
W the living functions, now explained. In 
che XXVII. paragraph, finding © that 
ſome of the powers operate by evident 
impulſes; as the impulſes of touch up- 


and other fluids on their reſpective vellels; 
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on the external ſurface; and the contrac- 
tion of muſcular fibres upon the veſſels; 
and, that © the effect of the others” that 
do not operate by impulſes, as being im- 
material; fuch as temperature upon the 
ſurface of the body; the intellectual func- 
tion, paſſion and emotion, upon the brain; 
| are, however, preciſely the ſame (V.);” and 


on the organs of ſenſe; thoſe of the blood 


the contents of the ſtomach upon that or- 
gan; the contents of the inteſtines upon 
that part of the fame canal; the air; up- 
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conſequently, according to his uſual rule 
of reaſoning from effect to cauſe, con- 
cluding the © cauſe alſo to be the ſame,” 
and, perceiving © a certain activity in“ the 
effect of all © their operations; to expreſs 
this, he employs oe term of MI or 


I fluid 
* 
ſtimulant powers.“ Yin a 
ien 
£ * thi 
x 
that act upon living ſyſtems, are ſtimu-rhu. 
lant, and therefore, with reſpect to them, 
that an old diſtinction of them into ſtimu- 
lant and ſedative, is falſe; in place of which, 
whenever debility ariſes from them, © that 
debility is owing to a deficiency in the de- 


VII. IN the XIX. he demonſtrates, that all 
the ordinary © exciting powers” (II. III.), 


Wert 
3 *XCIC 
3 pr p⸗ 
W'cgr 

7 he f 
gree of ſtimulus, not to a poſitive power of Mien 


diminiſhing excitement; and that debility . liſea 
Did 
Want 
ake 
ad 
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of 


is ſo far the effect of privation or want of 
ſomething, that, when added, would give 
vigour or excitement, not the effect of the 
addition of any thing endowed with a po- 
ſitive power to diminiſh or deſtroy excite- 
ment, or the ſtate of living ſyſtems. This 
he exemplifies by the blood : © An over 
proportion” ſays he, of blood ſtimulates 
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En exceſs, and therefore induces the diſ- 
Wceaſcs that depend upon exceſſive ſtimu- 
us; but an underproportion of the ſame 
: Ruid, though debilitating, and bringing 
3 my is alſo underſtood to itralare, obs 
N . n a degree leſs in proportion to its defi- 
3 Fient quantity.“ And he next obſerves, that 
this propoſition applies to all the other 
ng (il III.) or ſtimulant (VI.) powers.“ 

Erhus, if a perſon either eats, or drinks, or 
L xerts himſelf in either corporeal, or mental 


yr paſſion, either in exceſs, or in a deficient 
egree, in all theſe caſes, he is ſtimulated; in 
he former to exceſs, in the latter inſuffi- 


| x Hiſeaſes, and that in proportion to the mor- 
Want power. But ſtill the operation that 
Wakes place is ſtimulant. There is not the 
adow of any poſitively debilitating, that 


, ſedative, power, in all this. It is, in its 
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eerciſe, or is expoſed to the ſtimulus of heat, 


2 ently; and in both, may be ſubjected to 
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id exceſs, or underproportion, of ſtimu- 


oſt debilitating degree, only a diminu- 
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tion, and in death itſelf, only a total ſub- 
duction, of ſtimulant power. 


VIII. Tu author is unwilling to admit a 
ſedative in nature“; for theſe good reaſons, 
that the far greateſt number of the known 
powers, and all thoſe that are commonly N 
applied to living ſyſtems, are evidently ſti. ? 
mulant; that an analogy, ſo extenſive, ſhould E 
have its weight in the caſes, where the fad E 
is not ſo demonſtrable; that, as there is u 
where any proof of the exiſtence of ſtimu- L 
lants, the weight in the oppoſite ſcale is 4 
next to nothing, amounting to no more ; 
than a mere poſſibility of the exiſtence of ; 
ſuch powers in nature: Laſtly, though, in | 
ſome rare and fingular caſes, the poſſibility 
of ſuch a poſitive and miſchievous opera. 
tion ſhould be converted into a certainty; 
the admithon of ſuch a fact could mak: 
nothing againſt the fundamental principle 
of his doctrine, or any of its applications; 


Tor further information about this matter, ſee the XI 
and XXI. No. of the Elem. Med. where there is alſo a mai" 
ſcript addition, too long to be inſerted here. 
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. it would only add a poſitive to the known 
F negative debility. In the mean time, till 
b proof is brought of that very doubtful 
3 mode of action upon living ſyſtems, he 
I gocs on to untold his fundamental princi- 
4 ple by other propoſitions. And, 


IX. THEREFORE, in the XXII, © Since,” 

continues he, © the exciting n poſ- 
ru the common operation” formerly 
. mentioned (V.), © produce all the pheno- 


+ - 
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| | mena of life, and their only operation is 


_ fiimulant®; the whole phenomena of life, 
health, as well as diſeaſe, conſiſt in ſtimu- 
us and nothing elle.” 


X. © EXCITEMENT, the effect of the ex- 
eiting powers, and “the cauſe of life 
Within certain boundaries, beyond which 
it is deſtroyed, is produced in a degree, 


A moderate degree” of it © produces health, 
a greater than that” excites © diſcaſes of 
m 2 
» Elem, Med. XIX. to XXII. 


proportioned to the degree of ſtimulus. 
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exceſſive degree,” gives occaſion to © dif. 
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exceſſive ſtimulus; a leſſer or ultimately 


eaſes depending on deficiency of ſtimulus, 
or debility *.“ Z 


N 

XI. NxEx he adds in manuſcript, that“ the ¶ Gm 
ſame excitement is the cauſe of the reſto- ers, 
ration of the morbid, to the healthy ſtate, ſucl 


producing that effect in diſeaſes of excel- 
live ſtimulus, by its diminution, and in 


thoſe of debility, by its increaſe f.“ 


XII. Tr1s idea is further unfolded in the 
XXIV paragraph, the words of which are: 
„This is the relation of excitability and 
excitement to each other ; that the more 
weakly the powers,” giving excitement, 
have acted, or the leſs ſtimulus has been 
applied, the more abundant” and languid 
is the excitability; and, the more power- 


_* Elem. Med. XXIII. 5 
| + Elem. Med. XXIII. M. S. Utque cauſa relata tam 
morborum, quam ſecundae valetudinis, ſubeſt, fic ea, quae illos 
in hanc reſtituit, eſt imminuta, adverſus nimii ſtimuli morbos, 
aucta, contra debilitate natos, incitatio, quae utraque meden- 
di conſilium eſt.“ | | 
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fully the ſtimulus has acted, the excitabi- 
M lity, 18 more exhauſted.” In the next para- 
graph he goes on to obſerve; that 


t XII. © Tux proportion betwixt the 
3 ſtimulus,” or effect of the exciting pow- 
3 ers, © and the excitability, 1s found” to be 
Z ſuch, that © a middle ſtimulus, acting like- 


citability, produces the higheſt excite- 
W ment,” that any given ſyſtem 1s capable 


Wer, or the excitability more accumula- 
; ted“; and, as he adds in manuſcript, *that 
: is, in the proportion in which the ex- 
W citement, either falls ſhort of, or exceeds 
W the middle line of health. Hence the vi- 
sour of the middle age of life, and the in- 
Ifirmity of childhood and old age. Hence” 
alſo, to take © a ſhorter ſpace of time,” 
tor an example, vigour is the effect of 


bility the conſequence of either exceſs or 


* Or leſs vigorous. 


Wy wiſe upon a middle, or half waſted ex 


of; and that © the excitement ariſes al- 
ways in a leſſer and leſſer degree, in 
proportion as either the ſtimulus is great- 


living” between the extremes, and de- 
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age 4 
its reſpective vigour, if the excitement be 


overpowered by more.” He next proceeds 
in manuſcript to give the reaſon: Which 
is, that, | 


without which no vital function is pro- 
duced (IV.), does not ſubſiſt in the de- 


gree ſufficient to produce a vigorous ſtate 


xciv OUTLINES. 
deficiency.” He next goes on to add in 
the XX VI paragraph, that, 


XIV. WuiLE that is the caſe, every 
” however, and © every habit, has 


properly managed. Childhood, and that 
weakneſs, which 1s occaſioned by an over- $ 
proportion of excitability, admits of little 
ſtimulus, becomes languid upon leſs, is 


XV. © In the latter caſe, the excitability, 


of the functions.“ Again, youth is a © pe- 
riod of” weakneſs, becauſe the exciting 
or ſtimulant power, without which the 
excitability is of no effect, has not yet 
been applied in the degree, ſufficient to 
give the higheſt vigour. Hence, the more 
abundant or languid the excitability is, 
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1 the more eaſily it is ſaturated, and the leſs 


ſimulus does it admit; and the incapa- 
Y city for ſtimulus, may go ſo far, as that 
A the ſmalleſt portion of ſtimulus, will put 
2 an end to life: And, on the contrary, 
che more the excitability has been worn out, 
che leſs ſtimulus does it bear, till” again 
| $ © the ſmalleſt portion will produce death.” 


XVI. Tux purport of all that has been 
I ſaid, amounts to this, That, as excitement 
4 is the cauſe of life (V.), and as it is produced 
3 by an operation of the exciting powers (I.) 
N upon the excitability (IV.), the effect of 
g which operation is, to wear out the proper- 
; ty to which it owes its effect of producing 
excitement ; the more excitement, there- 
fore, is produced, the more the excitabi- 
lity 18 underſtood to be waſted; and, there- 
fore, the increaſe/ of excitement is in an 
inverſe proportion to the waſte of excita- 
bility; conſequently, increaſe of excite- 
ment, and diminution of excitability, are 
terms, though none of them have ever been 
thoughtof, either in common life, or in any 
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department of knowledge, that may be in- I eit. 
terchanged for one another, ſignifying in- 2 {tit 
creaſe of vigour. Again, as the operation 1 po) 
of the exciting powers upon the excitabili- 3 pre 
ty, waſtes the latter, in proportion to the 3 | the 
degree of excitement that it produces; it . 


follows, that the leſs the exciting powers have 
been applied, the leſs in proportion, will 
either the excitability be waſted, or the ex- ex. 


citement increaſed; conſequently an under- Mex. 
proportioned application of the exciting in 


powers, and an overproportion of languid 
_ excitability, are terms, though hitherto 
unthought of, that may be uſed indiſcri- 
minately, to ſignify a ſtate of debility. 


XVII. Tux excitement, he next obſerves, 
is bounded by two circumſtances *; the 
one of which is exceſs of exciting power, 
exhauſting the excitability; and the other 
want of exciting power, to prevent the ac- | | 
cumulation of excitability. The former 
* 1s owing to the body, for want of ex- 


* Elem. Med. XXVII. 
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Ei eitability, being no longer ſuſceptible of 
F ſtimulus “; the latter, to want of ſtimulant 
power 7, to occaſion the proper waſte or 
3 proper vigour of excitability, allowing this 
2 therefore to follow its natural tendency 
3 to accumulate and lang uiſh f. 


XVIII. Wirn reſpect to the firſt;“ the 

exceſs of ſtimulant power, exhauſting the 
Nexcitability, may be either temporary, as 
. in ſleep, in diſcaſes of increaſed excite- 
ment, © or irreparable,” as in death 9. 


XIX. Tn conſequence of the latter, 
ſudden death,” is exemplified in the death 
which happens from intemperance in eat- 
I ing and drinking, from violent guſts of 
7 | paſſion, from the coup de ſoleil after 
2 | great labour under heat, and from hi gh ex- 
W ceſs in any other exciting power; while“ the 
approach of death, preceded by diſeaſes, is 
the flower,” but equally certain,“ effect of 
che former: Nay, © death at laſt is the” 
inevitable effect“ of the waſte of excitabi- 
n 


* Elem. Med. XXVIII. + Elem. Med. XXXIX. 
} Elem, Med. ibid, $ Elem, Med. XXIX. 
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lity, though all exceſsſhould be avoided, and 
. ce the moſt exact proportion of excitement 
| kept up;” and upon this principle, that 
I | . A the high degree of ſtimulus compenſates 
| | | for the ſhortneſs of its application, and the 
| long continuance of it, for a more mode- 
rate exceſs &. Take for an example of the 
latter, the gout, aſthma, the 1ndigeſtion 
ariſing after a life of luxury. More ex- 
amples will be found in the XXX para. 
graph of the Elementa. 
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XX. Wur the excitability,” continues 
the author, © is worn out by any one ſti- 
mulus, there is {till a reſerve of it for any 
* 5 other” that has not been applied: So, 
1 when a perſon has dined fully, or is fa- 
L tigued with either corporeal or mental ex- 
/ ertion, and conſequently in a diſpoſition 
iy to ſleep; he will be recruited by ſtrong 
1 „ drink: When this at laſt produces the 
ſame diſpoſition, a more diffuſible ſti- 
mulus will have the ſame effect: And, upon 
the latter at laſt overpowering him, a ſtill 
more diffuſible ſtimulus will recover him” 
* Elem. Med. XXIX. 


OUTLINES, xcix 
to vigilance : A man, fatigued with a jour- 
ney, will be routed to dancing by muſic, 
and impelled to run after a flying beauty 


by the hopes of overtaking her! The lan- 


gour ariſing from reading adifficult ſubject 
will be taken off by the peruſal of a more 
W agreeable one“. 


XXI. NexT, he obſerves, that © the waſte 


of excitability, produced by all theſe means 
of exhauſting and recruiting it, is difficult 


to repair; becauſe the acceſs tothe means of a 


further recruit, is leſſened in proportion to 
the number of” ſtimuli © that have already 
been employed.” And he gives for an ex- 
W ample, © any perſon who has half worn out 
bis excitability by a courſe of ebriety, and 
any one who has wholly worn it out f.“ 


XXII.“ Taz excitability thus waſted 
by ſtimulus, is debility, to be called direct; 
| becauſe it ariſes not from deficiency, but 
„ of ſtimulus}. During the 
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* Elem, Med. XXXI. + Elem, Med. XXXII. 
| + Elem. Med. XXXV. 
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citability from time to time, and giving 


progreſs to indirect debility, the fecond 
impreſſion of every ſtimulus has leſs effect 
than the firſt; the third leſs than the ſe- L cce 
cond; and” each ſucceeding one “ leſs b 
and leſs, in proportion to its degree or du- 
ration, till the laſt ; which produces no 
further excitement, though” every impreſ- 
fion © always adds ſomething to the ſum 
total®,” 


XXIII.“ Tn ſame progreſs to indirect 
debility is retarded by increaſing the ex- 


occaſion to greater force in the action of 
the ſtimulus, to produce a more ſaluta- 
ry ſtimulant effect. For examples of 
which, take cold bathing, lowering of diet 
after a debauch in eating and drinking, 
and a ſimilar abatement in the whole cir- 
cule of ſtimuli f.?“ © But if, ſays he in a 


manuſcript addition to this part, cold i hea 
ſometimes ſeems to ſtimulate, it does not 
produce that effect as cold, acting by its X 
own” proper © energy; but either by di- Wl ng 


miniſhing the exceſs of heat, and reduc- 
« Elem. Med. XXXVII. + Elem. Med. ibid. 


* 
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Ing it within its ſtimulant range of tem- 
2 perature, or by rendering the body more 
b acceſſible to air, or by allowing an accu- 
1 mulation of excitability diminiſhed by ex- 
3 ceſſive ſtimulus, and thereby giving more 
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. 


he operation of the other powers in 
4 producing the ſame effect, is to be explain- 
Z ed in the ſame way. Take for an exam- 
ple of this operation of cold, the uſe of re- 
trigerants in fevers of the torid zone, 


3 


where actual cold is hardly to be had; 
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ſcrotum relaxed by heat. Nay, this effect” 
ſo clearly now explained, and ſo miſtaken 
upon every theory that has hitherto ap- 
t peared, * may go ſo far, as to occaſion the 
g production of ſthenic diſeaſes, more cer- 
W tainly from cold alternating with heat, 
or preceding or following it, than from 
heat alone *.“ 


F 
N 8 „ 


* Elem. Med. XXXVII. M. 8. 


force to the ſtimulus, now acting feebly. 


and the bracing, by means of cold, of a 


XXIV. IN the XXXIX paragraph, proceed- 
ing to explain the other boundary of excite- 
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ment, he ſays, * the other circumſtance 
limiting excitement, is a degree of exciting 
power, too ſmall, and conſequently leſs fit 
for exciting operation. This caſe, which 
depends upon deficient ſtimulus, and upon 
abundant excitability,” but languid from zZ 
not being ſuthciently acted upon *, © is to 8 
be diſtinguiſhed from the other, which Ml 
implies an overproportion of ſtimulus, 
and waſte of excitability, All the excr 
ting powers may be ſo deficient in ſtimu- 
lus,” or the underproportion of their ſti- 
mulus may be ſuch, as to produce this 


effect. The confideration, therefore, of 
them all, ſerves both to illuſtrate and con- 
firm this propoſition,” 


XXV. © In this caſe the excitability is 
abundantf, becauſe in conſequence of the 


*The author is juſt now revolving in his mind an altera- 
tion in ſome of the terms of the fundamental propoſition, 
which may in time end in a different mode of expreſſing 
it. But not being yet ready to give it all that exactneſs, which 
its ſcveral applications require, he is obliged to defer any alte- 
ration, till a future opportunity of making it with advantage. 
1 Or languid, from being unacted upon by the exciting 
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daimuli being withheld, it is not exhauſt- Wi 
; ed*.” Thus, in the cold bath, where | 1 
: the ſtimulus of heat, and therefore the ſum : 
Ieotal of ſtimulus,” applied to the ſyſtem, 

„ is deficient, the excitement is diminiſh- | 
Fed,” and © the excitability, as being leſs | 

; aſted by ſtimulus, is increaſed. The | 

| ſame is the fact in famiſhed perſons, in 5 

: water-drinkers, in perſons expoſed to any | 

5 other form of cold,” as well as the cold 1 
: bath, © in thoſe who have undergone eva- 

: | cuations, in perſons addicted to corporeal, 

5 to mental inaction, and thoſe who are un- 

aer dejection of mind.” © The ſubduction 
; of every ſtimulus, is more liable to pro- 
© duce direct debility, in proportion to the 
ſtronger operation of {ſtimulus that any #$ 1:1 
: one has been accuſtomed to. Take for 4 
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example the gout, and many other diſeaſes, : 
which ſeize ſome perſons, and not others, 1 


in a ſimilar ſtate of all other circumſtan- 
ces f. Not only the gout g, but the indi- 


* And conſequently unfitted for a ſtrong action upon it. 


+ See the Manuſcript following paragraph XXXIX, in 
the Elem. Med. 


Preface to the Elem: Med. p. I. 2. 3. 
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geſtion ſo liable to happen to perſons who 
have lived fully, as well as apoplexy, and 
a number of other affections, haſten their 
acceſſions in conſequence of a lowering of 
ſtimulant operation, that would be inno- 
cent in perſons accuſtomed to a lower de- 
gree of ſtimulant operation. 


XXVI.“ Tunis diminution of excitement M 
from accumulation“ of excitability, may 1 
go to death , as human experience ſuffici- 
ently ſhows, whenever any one or more 


ſtimuli are withdrawn. 


XXVII.“ T nE deficiency of any one {ti- 
mulus, and the proportional abundance * 
of excitability, is, for the time, compenſa- 
ted by” the application of © any other” 
ſtimulus, * and often with great advan- 
tage to the ſyſtem. In this way it is, that 
a perſon” languid “ for want of his din- 
ner, is invigorated by a piece of good 
news. And when any one, in the courſe 


* or languor, PL Elem. Med. XL. 
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or the day, has not had his uſual exerciſe 


175 


eicher of body or mind, and therefore like- 


L ly to paſs a ſleepleſs night, a cheerful glaſs 
vill compoſe him to fleep. The debility, 
N that want of ſtrong drink occaſions, is re- 
1 moved by an opiate. The languor, ariſing 


and natural ſtimuli - the ſubſtitution of o- 
chers, leſs uſual and leſs natural, in their place, 


; from diſappointed love, is relieved by wine, 
W and that, ariſing from want of the latter, 
is reheved by the former. The ſame con- 
7 cluſion applies to the uſe of ſtimuli, the 
W appetite for which, is produced by art, ra- 
cher than nature. The longing deſire for 
W ſnuff is repelled by chewing tobacco; and; 
E when a perſon is languid for want of the 

latter, he will be relieved by ſmoking a 

pipe. Nay, when the functions are hurt 


for a time, as often they are, and, on that ac- 
count, acceſs cannot be had to certain uſual 


has the effect of ſupporting life; till, by 
the due reparation of the 8 by the 
reſtoration of the natural ſtimuli, and theſe 


being nowalſo in a condition to ſupport the 
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< natural vigour as uſual, a confirmation of 
health takes place.” 


XXVIII.“ As the excitability abounding* 
in the waythat has been explained (XXIV), 
in proportion to the deficiency of ſtimulus, 
fromits ſmalleſt to its higheſt degree f, may, 
to a certain extent, be more wore down 
by one ſtimulus, than by another, and the 
danger” of its overproportion © awarded, 
till its ſum total be reduced to that which 
is accommodated to health (XIII); ſo, the 
more abundant it is, that is, the more ti. 
muli have been withheld, or the greater 
the want of every moſt powerful ſtimulus 
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'q 5 has been, there is left the leſs recourſe til Pe 
that mediocrity || of excitability, on which prodi 
| the vigour of life depends : and the weak- the e 
| 1 neſs may riſe to that degree, and the excita | ame 7 
I bility become ſo abundant, that the ex Lede 
[ Citement,“ proportionally impaired, © may = 


or languiſhing, | 

+ from its moſt vigorous to its moſt languid ſtate, 
more invigorated, Fo f its exceſſive languo! 
to that vigorous ſtate, 
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W ac laſt become irreparable. All the exciting 


powers, applied in an underproportion, 


W propoſition ; as cold, famine, thirſt, and 
che phenomena of fevers (XXIV)*,” 


XXIX.“ Tux debility ariſing from defi- 
ciency of ſtimulus, ſhould be denominated 


ſerve both to illuſtrate and eſtabliſh this 


direct; becauſe it ariſes from no poſiti ve 


: hurtful power, but from a ſubduction of 
the neceſſary ſupports of life f. 


XXX. HA vi xc laid down his fundamen- 
tal principle; which is, that the living ſtate, 


over all nature, is the effect of the exciting 


powers, acting upon the excitability, and 


producing the cauſe of the living ſtate, 


the excitement, under the circumſtances, 
and within the limits, that have been mar- 
ked out (IX to XX); and that, in propor- 


tion to the degree of their application, ſtill 


within the ſame limits: He proceeds in the 

fourth chapter of his original work, to an- 
"os 

» Elem. Med. XLII. + Elem. Med. XLV. 
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ſwer a queſtion, which would naturally 
ariſe in the mind of his readers; where is 
this excitability, and what are its effects! 
In the XLVII paragraph, therefore, the 
title of whach 1s, 


Of Excitability and its Effedts, 


« XXX1. Tx ſeatꝰ ſays he, © of excitability 
in living f ſyſtems, is medullary nervous 
matter, and muſcular ſolid, which ſhould be 
called nervous ſyſtem. Inherent in which, 
the excitability, is not different in different 
parts of its ſeat, nor does it conſiſt of parts; 
but it is one” uniform“ undivided proper- 
ty, over the whole ſyſtem. Which” is a 
fact, that is proved by ſenſe, motion, 
intellectual operation, and paſſion and 
emotion, ariſing immediately, inſtantly, 
and in no ſucceſſion of operation, in con- 
ſequence of the action of the exciting 
powers.” Next, proceeds he, 
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+ For © animato?” read i in the original, 
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I © DirrgERENT exciting powers are ap- 
plied to different parts of the nervous 
hſtem, none, at the ſame time, to all the 
parts, but each of them in ſuch a man- 
ner, as nn. to affect the whole 
Item.“ 


% XXXIL Every one of the exciting 
powers always affects ſome part more than 
any other equal one, and different powers, 


in that way, affect different parts. The af. 
fected part is commonly that, to which each 


immediate contact with it, if the power be 
material, or immediately acting on it, if 
it be immaterial. And beſides that, he 


tability from the beginning, has been aſ- 
ſigned to each part, that is, the more live- 
ly and ſenſible each part is; the more 
powerful the operation of each power, 
whether acting in proper proportion, or in 
exceſs, or in defect, becomes, and that 
through all the intermediate degrees” of 
its effects. Accordingly, the brain, and 
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power is directly applied, coming into 


continues in manuſcript, the more exci- 
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ariſing from it, as diffuſed over the whole 


to that of all the reſt of the ſyſtem; by 
comparing the affection of the former, 


Med. XLIX. 
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the alimentary canal, poſſeſs more excitz. 
bility, that 1s, more life, than the other in. 
ternal parts; and the parts” immediately 
* under the nails, more than the other ex. 
ternal parts“. But, while ſuch is the effec, 
partly of the firſt impulſe of each power 
upon any part, and partly of the degree of 
excitability in the part, the affection" 
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ſyſtem, exceeds the affection of the part in 
a prodigious proportion f.“ Proceeding 
to point out the proportion, 


XVXXIII. IN the L paragraph he {ays, 
e any one may eſtimate the proportion of 
affection in the part particularly affected 


with as many leſſer affections taken to- 
gether, as there are parts of the reſt of the 
ſyſtem. Suppoſe the greater affection of 
a part to be as ix, the leſſer one of every 
other part as three; and the number of 


A 


* Elem. Med. XLII. XLIX. 
+ The original words are © toto eoelo ſuperat.” Elen 
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43 | rhe parts, leſs affected, to be one thouſand; 
[ chen the ratio of the affection, confined to 
ke part” chiefly affected, * to the affec- 
don of all the reſt of the body, will be 
as fix to three thouſand. This fact, or 
E ſomething very near to it, is eſtabliſhed 
W by the conſideration 1 * the exciting 
powers, which” never © act“ upon a part 
g alone, but © always upon the whole body; 
and by the remedies removing their ef- 
fect,“ never from a part alone, but © al- 
vays from the whole body.“ Peripneu- 
mony is a diſeaſe depending upon an ex- 
ceſs of excitement over the whole body, 
with an inflammation in a ſmall ſuperfi- 
cial portion in the lungs. The common 
idea of the diſeaſe is, that the inflamma- 
tion is the primary affection, and that all 
the general ſymptoms are the effect of it, 
| once produced. But, ſuppoſing the in- 
flammation to be the cauſe; the queſtion 
is, what are the hurtful powers, or, as 
they are commonly called, the remote 
cauſes, that produce it? There 1s not a 
phyſician upon earth, who can point out 


[ 
| 
| 
' 
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alternated with cold, and every other ſti- 
mulant power. But who will preſume 


any effect upon a ſmall ſuperficial portion 
in the lungs, more, than upon any other 


ſyſtem, to which they, as hurtful powers, 
were immediately applied? Again, the re- 
medies are the known ones of large bleed- 


exii OUTLINES. 


142 


one. On the contrary, the hurtful pow. 
ers, acknowledged to produce the diſeaſe, 
are exceſs in eating, in drinking, in the 
quantity of blood, in corporeal exertion, in 
labour under heat, or this followed by, or 


to ſay, that any, or all theſe, can have 


* 
$5 

— 
. 


part, equal in ſize and nervous importance, 
and equally remote from the parts of the 


ing and antiphlogiſtic regimen, in ſhort, 
every other evacuant, as well as bleeding, 
and every other debilitating power. But, 
who will ſay, that theſe, as if by a ſort 
of charm, without affecting any other 
part of the nervous ſyſtem, can convey 
their energy, whatever that is ſuppoſed 
to be, immediately to the lungs, and, by 
removing the inflammation there, alſo 
remove. the diſeaſe? Whatever has been 
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CE {4d, no body in his ſenſes, either will, or 
dare, ſay ſo now. The plain fact is, that 
: all the exciting powers operate by increaſ- 
Wing excitement over the whole body, and 
an the remedies, by diminiſhing it to the 
3 ſame extent. The formidable {ſymptom 
Win the gout is the inflammation of the 
} joint ; the powers, that produce both that 
and the other ſymptoms, are debilitating ; 
3 and thoſe that remove it, are ſtimulant, and 
3 invigorating in general; in particular, one 
i is a very powerful and diffuſible ſtimulus: 
Ihe laſt, as a late diſcovery has ſhown, ta- 
ken into the ſtomach, has, in a few hours, 
not only removed all the other ſymptoms, 
but the inflammation itſelf, though ſeated 
in a part of the ſyſtem, the moſt remote from 
the part firſt ated upon by the remedy. In 
ke manner, the operation of our food and 
drink 1s not confined to the ſtomach, but 
evidently acts in producing excitement 
over all. Neither is the ſtimulating in- 
fluence of heat confined to the ſurface of 
the body, the temperature of which alone it 


D 


| 
| 
| 
1 
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by which we are excited in health, ever) 


produce excitement over all, in the great 
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affects, but is extended over the ſyſtem, ex. 
citing every part. In a word, every power 


power producing, and every power remo. 
ving, morbid ſtate, thoſe powers only ex. 
cepted, which either induce or remove lo- 
cal affection, all operate upon the exci- 
tability of the whole ſyſtem (XXXI.), and 
proportion, to that ariſing 1n a part, Wan are 
has been pointed out. labou 
5 5 0 C and « 

XXXIV. © In chat way it is, that, as it 1s cretic 
obſerved in the LI paragraph, © the to- 
mach and the reſt of the ſame canal ar: 
affected by temperature“; the veſſels, by 
the blood and the reſt of the fluids; the vel- 
{els and muſcular fibres, by labour andrelt; 
the brain, by paſſion and emotion, and the 
exerciſe of the mental faculty; each of them 
more than any other equal part f.“ In the 


W neſs” 
WW 
E univ« 
EF while 
| whet! 
defec 
in ſo! 
other 
| 3 in th. 
* Elem. Med. LI. Read © temperies“ for te frigus. 5 ly WI 

+ The laſt line in the Elem. Med. at the head of p. 24 
ſhould be eraſed. 
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+ {me proportion the following affections 

| © ſhow,”eachof them,“ a greater excitement 

b ina part' than in any other equal part;“ ſweat, 
3 in health, flowing firſt from the brow of 
n perſon under exerciſe ; checked perſpira- 
4 tion; inflammation in diſeaſes, or an affec- 
tion analagous” to it; *headach?; delirium: 
; Proofs of a lower” degree of © excitement” 
in ſome one, than in any other equal part, 
„ are exceſſive perſpiration; ſweat without 

nabourꝰ to account for it, eſpecially if © cold 
b and clammy ; a great increaſe of other ex- 
| cretions; ſpaſm; convulſion; palſy; weak- 
neſs“ and © confuſion of mind; delirium.” 
While“ the extent of this propoſition is 
E univerſal, and its truth unqueſtionable, and 
W@ while® the operation of the general powers, 

whether in exceſs, in juſt proportion, or in 
defect, is always exerted on ſome one part 
in ſomewhat a higher degree, than on any 
other; it muſt alſo be of the ſame kind 


in that part, as in the others, and equal- 


ly with the general” operation, © be either 


p 2 
* In the original. “ Capitis dolor“ ſhould be added, 
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whole ſyſtem the ſame, the effect mult allo} 


five, in juſt proportion, or in defect, ac- 
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in exceſs, in juſt proportion, or in defed, 
but it can never take place 1n an oppoſite 
and contrary degree. For, as the exciting Ml crea 
powers,” which have been applied, are 
the ſame, and the excitability over the 


be the ſame; that is to ſay, © either excel- 


cording to the degree of the powers that N 
have operated (X XXI. ).“ Contrary, there. 
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citer 

fore,” to a propoſition, that has been uni-: calle 
verſal in medical practice, which ſuppoſe ture 
ſuch a jarring ſtate of the ſyſtem, as that &im 
one part might be ſo affected as to need i the 1 
bleeding; others, to require remedies of 1 ſy ſts 
contrary operation; and in other caſes, men 
that the ſtate of a part might require a dii- Wi xe! 
ferent remedy from bleeding, while all or he's 
moſt of the other parts required, or ac- ana 
cording to medical language, indicated, part. 
bleeding; which is what they call cafes fame 
of indication and contraindication; con- all + 
trary to this ſays he, © the excitement of ſuch 
a part cannot be increaſed, while the ge- Nas ++ 
| cauſ 
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neral excitement is diminiſhed, nor dimi- 
W nhed, while the general excitement is in- 
W creaſed “. | 


XXX. No can it be otherwiſe. Suppoſe, 
3 for example, that a ſet of powers operate a 
degree of excitement, as any given num- 
E ber, let that be ſixty, inſtead of forty, 
which laſt take for the healthy point of ex- 
citement, and thereby produces the diſeaſe 
called peripneumony; it is not in the na- 
ture of things, that, while this exceſs of 
ſtimulant operation is ſtill continued over 
me ſyſtem, there ſhould be a part of the 
ſyſtem under ſuch a diminution of excite 
ment, as to fall down to twenty degrees in 
the ſcale of excitement, or, as much below 
the ſtandard of forty, as ſixty is above it, 
and thereby conſtitute a dropſy in that 
part. For, ſince the © excitability is the 
lame” uniform, © undivided property over 
all,“ and the force of the powers has been 
ſuch, as to operate a degree of excitement 
as twenty above forty ; in this ſtate of the 
cauſe, it is not to be ſuppoſed, that any 
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_ excitement, as twenty below forty, while all 


exciting powers, and that it may pro- 


a part, different from the affection ariſing 
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part of the ſyſtem 1s in a ſtate of diminiſhed 


the reſt is raiſed twenty degrees above forty, 
It cannot be accounted for from the powers, 
the only, and granted, effect of which is ex- 
ceſs of excitement ; neither can it be ex. 
plained in any conſiſtency with the nature 
of excitability, the degree of excitement, 
ariſing from an operation upon which, 
being always in proportion to the degrec 
of exciting power that has been applied f. 


XXXVI. Ir it ſhould be ſaid, that, while {201 
the fact is ſuch as has juſt now been ſtated, i 
ſtill, according toa late propoſition ({XXXII), 
there is an inequality in the effect of the Nincres 
only 
functi 
ſtate. 
belly, 


duce the affection ſuppoſed to take place in 


over the whole body; the anſwer to ſuch an 
objection is given at the end of the LIII pa- 
ragraph inthe Elementa; where, the only in- 


ſtrong 

tection 
reality 
hmilar 
cod, a 


ſtance of ſeeming approach to ſuch inco- 


1 X. 
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| ncrence in the excitement, is accounted 
for upon the proper principle. Accordingly, 
after premiſing, that © there is no diffe- 
rence“ in the kind of excitement, © but a 
difference of degree, and” that © differ- 
© ent effects cannot flow from the ſame 
E cauſe,” he goes on in manuſcript to add, 
3 that, upon account of the great ſenſibili- 
b ty of certain parts; for inſtance, the ſto- 
N mach, and a prevalent energy there of the 
E exciting powers, acting in a high degree, 
t whether in ſtimulating or debilitating ; | 
3 though thoſe parts may ſooner, than moſt 


others paſs either into debility of the direc, 
Ya well as of the indirect kind, or into a great 
increaſe of excitement; yet that, he ſays, 
_ only happensfor a little, and the reſt of the 
functions are quickly hurried into the ſame 
ſtate. Accordingly, nauſea, vomiting, looſe 
belly, and ſimilar affections, produced by 
ſtrong drink and opiates; and the ſame af- 
fections in appearance, though different in 
Freality; “ as alſo the gout, colic, gripes, and 
Iimilar others, occaſioned by abſtinence from 
cod, and watery drink; like wiſe a return of 
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appetite, and the ceſſation of all the ſymp- 
toms of the ſtomach, and of the reſt of the 
ſame canal; which” laſt “ is a convaleſcent 


ſtate of the firſt paſlages*, produced by the 


proper adminiſtration of food, drink, and 


diffuſible ſtimuli,” in the foregoing part 


of the cure ;” all theſe © are ſoon ſucceed- 
ed by a ſimilar ſtate of the reſt of the 
ſyſtem; and they are followed, the firſt 
caſe by 1ndirect, the next by direct, di- 
bility, and the laſt by the full eſtabliſh- 
ment of health over all. From all this 
ariſes the fact, mentioned in the LIV Pa- 
ragraph: Which is, that 


XXXVIL * No 3 affection has its 
ſeat in a part, they all occupy the whole ſyſ- 
tem; becauſe, with the inequality mention- 


ed (XXXII.), the excitability is affected in 
them all.” This is a propofition diametri- 
cally oppoſite to a notion that has poſſeſ- 


ed the minds of all phyſicians. 


XXXVIIL No does the affection of the 


part, whichmoreeſpecially ſuffers, takeplace 


* The ſtomach and inteſtines. 
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firſt,” as upon the ſuppoſition of peripneu- 
mony ariſing from the inflammation in the 
E lungs (XXXIII), and is then propagated o- 
verthe reſt of the ſyſtem; becauſe, as ſoon as 
the excitability is affected any where” in the 
ſyſtem, * it is alſo affected every where,” 
and © immediately, becauſe it is one” uni- 


form 


undivided property” over all“. 

XXXIX. Bor facts (XXXVII. 
XXXVIII.)“ he next adds, “ are con- 
firmed by” this univerſal fact, that“ all 


dy as quickly as they do any part,” and 


* univerſal diſeaſes make their appearance 
over the whole ſyſtem as early as in any 
part, and, for the moſt part, more early.” * 
His concluſion from this, reſpecting the 
practice, is therefore unavoidable; which 
is, that © every affection of a part, how- 


m peripneumony; of the head in phrenitis; 
f the brain in typhus fever; of the foot 


» Elem. Med. LV. 


the exciting powers affect the whole bo- 


by another fact likewiſe univerſal, that 


ever formidable,” ſuch as that of the lungs 
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in the gout; of the lungs again in aſth. 


| ma, and ſo forth, © in univerſal diſeaſes; 
F is only to be conſidered as a part of the af. 
| fection of the whole ſyſtem, and the action 
| of the remedies is not to be directed to the 
0 part,” even where that is acceſſible, but 


to the whole ſyſtem®,” 


XL. THERE has been no end of the errors 
in our profeſſion, all ariſing from ſuppoſi- 
tions, which are the reverſe of the propoſi- 
tions laid down in this chapter of the Ele- 
menta. Wherever the predominant ſymp- 

tom in any caſe of diſeaſe appeared, there 
they ſuppoſed the whole morbid ſtate to 
center, and the whole cauſe to act. Hence, 
2 number of diſeaſes, in which inflamma- 


tion commonly appears, have been diſtin- 
guiſhed into a fet or order, as if the 
inflammation were the ſole primary at- 


OI 


| | | fection, and all the other ſymptoms de- 
1 pending upon it. Others have been ar- 
is ranged into an order of ſpaſmodic; others 


into one under the denomination of con- 
vulſive; others into an order diſtinguiſhed 


* Elem. Med. LVI. 
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by hydropic affection; others into bleeding 


diſeaſes, called, from a falſe conception of 


the common cauſe, hemorrhages; others, 
alſo ſeparately arranged from a diſcharge 
of colourleſs fluids occurring in them, 
have been denominated fluxes or profluvia: 
But theſe conſpicuous ſymptoms, though 
they have been conſidered as marking the 
complete character of each concourſe of 
ſymptoms to which they belonged, only 


made, each of them, one of the number, 


and had no greater ſhare in the ſum total 
of morbid affection, than the proportion 
of ſix to three thouſand. Inſtead, there- 


fore, of their meriting to be conſidered as 


the whole diſeaſe, and the powers produc- 
ing them, as the whole morbific powers, 
and thoſe removing them as the whole 
and ſole remedies; their cauſe, as well as 
their cure, was no other than the common 


one of all the ſymptoms; nor did the cure 


of the ſymptoms depend on the removal 
of their cauſe, any farther than the latter 
was the common cauſe, All this, upon the 


ſtricteſt inquiry into the phenomena of 
+2 
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univerſal diſeaſes, will come out an ex- 
act demonſtration, 


XLI. Tax author of the Elementa, after 
finiſhing this chapter, in a lecture makes 
ſome remarks upon ſymptoms. With re- 
ſpect to theſe he obſerves, that the corrup- 
tion of, other departments in philoſophy 
had not been more owing to neglect of 


inquiry into the real phenomena of na- 


ture, and to the practice of drawing haſty 
and raſh concluſions from mere appearan- 
ces; than that of medicine had been, to the 
purſuit of no other means of attaining 
to the knowledge of diſeaſes, but the ſtu- 
dy of the ſymptoms. Theſe alſo, however, 
afford only appearances, and equally de- 
ceitful as the others; which 1s ſufficiently 


proved by the ſymptomatologies or expla- 


nations of ſymptoms ; by the voluminous 
diſſertations on diagnoſtics* and prognoſ- 


* Diagnoſtics are ſymptoms, the explanations of which are 


ſuppoſed to furniſh the diſtinction of diſeaſes from each other. 
Prognoſtics are ſymptoms, from the conſideration of which, 
the future event of diſcaſes is learned. A pathognomonic 15 
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5 tics ; the tedious and fruitleſs ſearch after 
q pathognomonics ; and, laſt of all, by the 
1 lately invented department of noſology; 
which are ſo many monuments of the de- 
pravity of medical doctrine. For, inſtead 
| of leading to any real and ſolid know- 
N ledge, they unavoidably miſlead from it; 
© inſtead of eſtabliſhing the diſtinctions ſo 
Þ eagerly deſired, they carry confuſion, in- | 
9 tricacy, and diſtraction, into every part | j 
3 of the art. And the laſt of them, noſolo- 

- gy, has laid the cope-ſtone of accumula- 4 
[ ted abſurdity, and inextricable —— 5 | 
| upon the whole. | If 


XIII. As the firſt edition of the Elementa 
© is not to be found in the ſhops, it may not 
be unacceptable to the readers to inſert 
here a character of noſology, i in the follow- 
ing words. Nay, noſology, which ad- 
mits diſeaſes in place of ſymptoms, and | 
ſymptoms in place of diſeaſes; which con- ens | 


 lingle ſymptom, ſo explained, as to be ſuppoſed of itſelf to 
furniſh the diſtinction of the diſeaſe, to which it belongs, from 
erery other, “See the introduction, p. XXI. 


fictitious diſtinctions, neglect of juſt ones, 
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founds univerſal with local affections; 
which unites phenomena, the moſt dif- 
tant in nature from each other, and 
disjoins thoſe that are naturally allied; 
which takes uncertainties for certainties, 
and the latter for the former, and miſlgads 
from the proper buſineſs of the art, into trif- 
ling” refinements, © blundering” conceits, 


and a downright ruin of the method of 


um 
cure, ſhould be ſtrangled in its cradle. H _ 
diſeaſes have been properly reduced to two Kay 
forms *, there cannot be a thouſand cia 
them f. pro 
XLIII. So little is to be known about * 
ſymptoms, when judged of from their ap- ant. 
pearances, and not from the effect of the rea! 
„ formas for ſpecies. in t 
F The words in the original are the n % Quin fro 
noſologia, morbos pro ſymptomatis, et haec pro illis, recipiens 
communes adfeQtus cum localibus permiſcens, diſtantia natu- 7 C 
ra conjungens, affinia diſſocians, incerta pro certis habens, at read 
que a proprio artis negotio in nugas, errores, diſcrimina ficta tC 
verorum neglectum, & rectam medendi uſus perniciem, five $C 


ane modoque ſeducens, in cunis elidenda.“ 
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} | power s, that on the one hand produce them, 
and on the other remove them; that thoſe, 
| which have appeared to phyſicians as moſt 
different from each other, are often entire- 
ly of the ſame nature; and thoſe, that 

f have paſſed for the ſame, are often eſſenti- 

ally different. Thus, horror, ſenſe of cold, 
| 3 and dryneſs of the ſkin *, frequency of 
| L pulſe r, paleneſs , head-ach and deliri- 
om 5, thirſt and heat“, hoarſeneſs, cough 0] 
and expectoration , inflammation , which 1 
have univerſally been ſuppoſed by phyſi- 
$ clans, in their diagnoſtic, pathognomonic, { 
© prognoſtic, and laſt of all, in their noſologi- ©©@ @ «| 
cal diſſertations, to be always the ſame, and f 
always ſuch as were to be removed by an 

antiphlogiſtic plan of cure, are, however, in 

reality as oppoſite affections as ever occur 
in the living ſyſtem. Nay, ſo far are they 
from being always of a phlogiſtic nature, 


* CLIV. CEXXVIIL. CLXXXI. where after c j1dem”? 
read * et ficcitatem.” 

+ CLV. CLVI. CLXXIX. t CLVII. CLXXXI. 

$ CLVII. CLVIIL CLXXXII. CLXXXIII 

* CLIX CLXXXIV. + CLX. CCXXXIIL ad cap. xi 
t CLXVIIL. ad CLXX. CCIV. ad CCVI. 
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and to be removed by antiphlogiſtic reg; 
men and remedies, that, on the contrary, 
they are, for the moſt part, of the aſthenie 
kind, depending on debility, and to be 
removed by the moſt ſtimulant andi invi- 
gorating powers. 


XLIV. On the other hand, the ſymp. 
toms, which phyſicians have conſidered 
as difterent, though they partake of a 
common nature, are innumerable. Ex. 
amples of this ſort we have in catarrhal, 
exanthematic, and other phlogiſtic caſes, 
unaccompanied with phlegmonic h 
mation, which are ſuppoſed to be dif. 
ferent from the caſes accompanied with 
inflammation, that are, however, eflential- 
ly and fundamentally the ſame. Thus, 
the concourſes of ſymptoms, that conſti- 
tute peripneumony, the common inflam- 
matory ſore throat, and rheumatiſm, are 
ſuppoſed to conſtitute a different order of 
diſeaſes, from catarrh, the common inflam- 
matory fever, called by Noſologiſts ſyno- 
cha, and the ſcarlet fever; for no other fea- 


ſon, but that inflammation of a part ariſes 
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in the courſe of the former, and does not 


appear in the latter. Nay, eryſipelas, 
though attended with inflammation in a 
part, is conſidered as different from the 
other caſes, in which inflammation alſo is 


Ja ſymptom, for no better reaſon, but be- 
cauſe the inflammation in it is not ſo deep- 


Ely ſeated as in the others. Nor is it ever 


| once recollected, that all theſe diſeaſes 


W muſt be of the ſame kind, ſince they all 


© ariſe from the ſame ſet of powers, ſtimu- 


lant ones, and are all removed by the ſame 


ſet of remedies, debilitating and evacuant 


Ones. 


XLV. AGAIN, ſpaſms, convulſions, whe- 


ther of the organs of voluntary, or involun- 


© health; loſs of appetite, loathing of food“; 


tary motion; diſpoſition to ſweat, without 


the ordinary cauſes of it, as occuring in 


thirſt, nauſea, vomiting F; internal pain, 

particularly in the ſtomach and inteſtines}; 

external pain ; violent painful affections 
r 


' Elem. Med. CLEXXVI. + Elem. Med. CLXXXVII. 
CLXXXVIIL 4 CLXXKIKX. CXCL ad CXCIV. 


CXC. CXCIV. CXCV. CXCVI. 
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of the head, of the breaſt or thorax, d 
the ſtomach, belly, or the alimentary ca. 
nal“; all theſe, unconnected with phlo- 


giſtic origin, and many others from the {ic} 
fame common ſource, have been conſider. or v 


ed as ſo many different affections; and, 
upon that ſuppoſition, different heads ci 
diſeaſes have been marked out, as proceed. 
ing from the peculiar influence of each. 
So we have a let of diſeaſes in which 
ſpaſm is conſidered as the governing ſymp 
tom, called ſpaſmodic; another, wher: 
convulſive ſtate furniſhes the mark of di- 


are 
tinction, denominated, therefore, convu. Wl © c 
five; and theſe, again, have been ſubdivid latte 
ed according as they affected the organ refp 
of either voluntary, or .involuntary mo con. 
tion: Others have been arranged as ther tho! 
were idiſtinguiſhed by an evacuation df nes 
different fluids. Hence, when the morbic hi 
diſcharge was blood, the fet of diſeaſes i Ml not 
arranged, have been called hemorrh:- diſe 
ges; when the fluid ſo diſcharged, was mer 
colourleſs, the ſet taking their character- hi 

N . Elem. Med CXCVYIII. CXCIX. ad en. 8 
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E iſlic diſtinction from that mark, have been 
q called fluxes or profluvia: Others have 
3 been arranged by negative characteriſtics, 
ſuch as their being without any diſcharge, 
or without ſpaſmodic or convulſive mo- 
N tion. Inſtances of the former we have in 
chat morbid ſtate of the ſyſtem, in which 


the menſes do not occur at the uſual time 


Jof life, or when this natural diſcharge is 
I diminiſhed or ſuppreſſed at any after pe- 
ä riod. Palſy, and the ſeveral atonic affec- 
tions as they are commonly called, which 
are diſtinguiſhed by a morbid diminution, 
or ceſſation, of motion, are examples of the 
latter. But the true ſtate of the fact, with 
reſpect to all theſe diſtinctions taken from 
conſpicuous ſymptoms, is, that each of 
thoſe ſymptoms holds no other rank in the 
meaſure of morbid affection, than that 
which we have pointed out. They are 
not the only, or even a principle, part of the 
diſeaſe, but mere ſymptoms, like every o- 
ther, depending upon the common cauſe, 
which is debility, bearing no greater pro- 
portion to the degree of morbid ſtate over 


1 2 
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all, than that which has been aſſigned (XI, | the c 

Every arrangement, therefore, of diſeaſes, I ance 

taken from ſach ſymptoms, is falſe “, in | face: 

point of pathology, and of pernicious effect WM with 

on the practice of cure; the only rule the 

for a proper arrangement, being that N out 

| which fundamentally regards the cauſe, ter is 
1 ; 5 and the ſeveral degrees of its force. ing! 


tion 
tem} 
to {1 
ſo as 
hen 
five; 


XLVI. Tux author of the Elementa, in ar. 
ranging the ſthenic or phlogiſtic diſeaſes, a 
they ſtood in the firſt edition of that work, 
deviated ſomewhat from that rule, in mak. 
1 ing theſe diſeaſes, which are the diſeaſe 

of increaſed excitement, a genus, and ſub- 
dividing the genus into ſpecieſes: Which laſt 


to p: 
ing ( 


were four in number, the phlegmaſiae, or WE cont 
ſthenic diſeaſes accompanied with inflam- Ned b 

mation of a part, commonly an external I tion 
4 part ; the exanthemata, or diſeaſes, in which the 
5 a a contagious matter has ſome concern in ¶ diſc 


prof 
fort 
atte] 
that 


| * For an example of a proper arrangement, look into the 
| . Elem. Med. CCCXLVII. to CCCCLIII. where the ſthenie 
* diſeaſes are arranged; and DV. to DVIII. where the ar- 


| | rangement of the aſthenic is made out, and the reaſons for 
| both aſſigned, 
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| the cauſe, and of which the external appear- 
ance is varied by an eruption on the ſur- 
face; the hemorrhages, or diſeaſes attended 
with bleeding diſcharge; and laſtly, the 
ſthenic apyrexies, or ſthenic diſeaſes with- 
out pyrexial, or feveriſh ſtate, as the lat- 
ter is moſt improperly called here. After go- 
ing ſo far, when he came to the diſtribu- 
tion of the aſthenic diſeaſes, upon his at- 
tempting, in purſuance of the ſame idea, 


to ſubdivide this genus alſo into ſpecieſes; 


| ſo as that there ſhould be one to compre- 
hend ſpaſmodic diſeaſes; another convul- 
five; another atonic, or ſuch as approach 


to paralytic ſtate; another the ſeveral bleed- 


ing diſorders; (for henow found that theſe, 
contrary to formertheories, were to be rank- 
ed here, and not among the ſthenic affec- 


tions of the ſyſtem); another the diſeaſes, 


the conſpicuous ſymptom of which was a 
diſcharge of ſerous fluid, commonly called 
profluvia or fluxes; another fevers, and ſo 


forth: He at laſt found, that this was an 


attempt that led to nothing but confuſion; 
that its execution, even with all that confu- 


cxxxiv OUTLINES. 


bon, was impoſſible. In ſhort, he found, WM eith: 
that his ſubdiviſion of even the firſt genus of 1 
was erroneous. For, beſides the funda. Civic 
mental miſtake of placing the hemorrhage; was 
among them, which he now found indiſ. gene 
putably belonged to the aſthenic diviſion Hand 
of diſeaſes; the cutting off the ſmall pox der 
and meaſles, when theſe appear in a high Wmor 
violent ſtate, - (which, without great care Hof d 
and ſkill to prevent it, is a ſtate neither un- caſes 
natural nor unuſual to them,) was evidently Neaſes 
taking them from the place they naturally Wing « 
claimed in the ſcale, that is, near the ked 
head of it, and ranking them below the Elen 
mildeſt of the phlegmaſiae, or diſeaſes the in tl 
inflammation of which ariſes from the ge- 
neral cauſe. He now perceived, that even X 
this diſtribution of ſthenic diſeaſes, how- all t 
ever ſimple in appearance, eſpecially when {Wmot! 
compared with noſological perplexed re- Memo! 
finement, was ſtill a relic of his noſologi- pow. 
cal and ſyſtematic education. Regarding, chat 
therefore, nothing but morbid increaſe or been 
_ diminution of excitement, and the degrees had 


of that, as the cauſe of the feveral caſes of 


OUTLINES, „ 


either ſthenic or aſthenic diſeaſes; inſtead 
Jof making two genuſes of diſeaſe, and ſub- 
dividing thoſe into ſpecieſes, he found there 
was only room for the inſtitution of two 
general forms of morbid ſtate, a ſthenic 
and an aſthenic one: And he arranged un- 
der each of theſe, the different degrees of 
morbid ſtate; giving thereby a ſcale, not 
lof different diſeaſes, but of a number of 
belonging to one or other of two diſ- 
Jeaſes, each ſet the ſame in kind, and vary- 
ling only in degree. He has therefore mar- 
ked out the two parts of this ſcale in the 
Elementa, and treated the diſeaſes of each 
in the ſame order. el 


XLVIL Taz propoſition, ſhowing that 
all the functions of living ſyſtems, ſenſe, 
motion, intellectual operation, paſlion and 
emotion, are the effect of the exciting 
powers, acting upon the excitability, and 
that that effect is excitement, had early f 
been laid down in the original work. It 
had ſoon after alſo been demonſtrated, 


| + Elem. Med. XV. XVI. 
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that theſe functions, which comprehend 
the whole phenomena peculiar to the 
moſt pertect hving ſyſtems, ariſe in pro- 
portion to the degree of their cauſe, the 
excitement (X). To ſtate that comprehen- 
live fact as exactly as poſſible, with re- 
ſpect to excitement, and to remove ſome 
errors of long ſtanding, of univerſal re- 
ception, and of extenſive and hurtful ap- 
plication to practice; he allots a chapter, 
entitled, 


V Contrattion, and its Effefs, 


XLVIII. W ure the entire and vigo⸗ 
rous power of contraction,“ ſays he,“ with 
which muſcular fibres are endowed, while 
it depends upon excitement, is in propor- 
tion to the degree of the excitement.” 
This is proved by all the phenomena of 
health and diſeaſe, and by every operation 
of the exciting powers and remedies.” 
And to refute an error reſpecting morbid 
contraction, which ſuppoſed that there was 
a diſpoſition or proneneſs to the perform- 
ance of motion, under a diminution of the 


OUTLINES. CXXXVIL 


4 power of performing motion; he briefly 
obſerves, that © the force and facility“ in 


« of motion is the lame. 


he performance 
We muſt judge from certain facts, not 
appearances: Conſequently tremor, con- 
vulſion, and every affection comprehend- 
ed under the latter, are to be referred to 
debility as the cauſe. The exciting power 
in this“ morbid “ caſe is a ſtimulus opera- 
ting rudely upon the part*.” 


XLIX. ©Tue degree of contraction produ- 
cing ſpaſm, is no exception” from the above 
mentioned fact; ſpaſm being a continued 
and deficient function, rather than a great 
and juſtly proportioned one; and in ſo far 
as it is a great contraction, it depends up- 
on the local ſtimulus of diſtention, as in 
the cramp of the ſtomach, and ſpaſmodic 
affection of the inteſtinal canal; or” upon 
that of © ſomething reſembling” diſten- 
tion, as the effort of the will in moving a 
limb; © it conſiſts in a deminution of ex- 
citement; is devoid of force, and removed 
* Elem. Med. LVII. 


Cxxxvilii OUTLINES, 


by ſtimulant remedies. There,” ſays he 
is both the fact, and its explanation“. 


IL.“ As the degree of contraction, in ſo fu LI 
as it is a ſound function, is conjoined with if vity 
ſtrength: Hence the concluſion, that th tract 
denſity of the contracting fibres, conf. in' a 
dered as ſimple ſolids, is in proportion dim 
to the degree of contraction, is a certain And 
fact. Excitement, therefore, muſt be ad ſpaſi 
mitted as the cauſe of denfity, which diſc 
increaſes in proportion to the increaſe of C 
of its cauſe; a fact, which it is ealy [this 
to perceive, from the ſtrength that take; the! 
place in madneſs, with a denſity propor- 5 
tioned to it, to that“ degree of © debility FM 
that takes place 1n the article of death, in 3 
death itfelf, and after death, with propor- L IL 
tional relaxation, through all the inter- 2 
mediate degrees. And its proof is the ? 
weakneſs of the fame fibres in their dead Pre 
ſtate, and their ſtrength in their living ſtate, MI . ; 
the ſole cauſe of which difference is the s. 
excitement, operating denſity in propor- Med. 
| q | COX 


* Elem. Med. LVHI. 
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| | tion to its degree,” till in death, with the 


| | cauſe, he effect ceaſes altogether *. 


LI. © HENCE" it follows, that © the ca- 

vity of the veſſels, through their whole 

tracts, over the whole body, are increaſed 

Jin” a ſtate of © ſtrength,” of the body, and 

| diminiſhed in” a ſtate of its © weakneſs.” 

| And © this,” without having recourſe to a 

| ſpaſm, or conſtriction from cold, we can 

diſcern to be the ſole and ſimple © cauſe 

of diminiſhed perſpiration,” as often as 
[this takes place in ſthenic diſeaſes f. In 

the IV chapter, the title of which 1s, 


Th he Forms of Dijas is Predi 00 ions, 


LIL 9 excitement, as he goes on 
to obſerve, © the effect of the exciting 
powers (X), when of a proper degree, 
produces health, and, previous to it, pre- 
2 
+ Elem. Med. LX. 
See the application of this in the propoſitions of the Elem. 
Med. CXIIT. CXXII. CLIX. CLX. CLXIII. CCLIX. 
CCXCI. CCCXXXVII. CCCXXXVIII. CCCXXXIX. 


CCCXL. CCCXLI. CCCLXIII. CCCLXX. CCCLXXI. 
CCCLXXX. CCCXC. CCCCIX. 
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| | diſpoſition to diſeaſe. No other condition 
is neceſlary to the living ſyſtem, either in 
1 good or bad health, there is no other ori- 
8 gin of diſeaſes*: For both the ſtate of the 
8 ſimple ſolids, and of the fluids, follow that 
0 of health, as conſtituted by excitement, 
and a given ſtate.” 


LIII. “ Treg fimple fohds,” according 

to an addition in the margin, © as well as 
the fluids, are at firſt formed, and after: 
wards variouſly ſupported, by the excite. 


ment. It 1s, therefore, to the excitement 1 
that the ſound, as well as morbid ſtate of W goy 
both, is owing ; and diſeaſe is not, as has ing 
been the common opinion, occaſioned by and 
powersforeign to thoſe that regulate health. as 
Nay, as in local affections themſelves, di- brit 
eaſe conſiſts not in the leſion of the ſolids, ¶ defi 
but in a change of excitement in conlc- i ive 

quence of their leſion ; ſo the cure does 
not conſiſt in healing the ſolids, but L 
in directing their excitement. The fame bid 

concluſion is to be drawn with reſpect to 
7 F 


* Univerſal 18 always in this part of our ſubje& understood 
before the word di/caſe, | 


the cauſes of diſeaſe any otherwiſe, than by 
a changeof their excitement; and the reme- 
dies reſtore the healthy ſtate of either, only 
by curing the excitement. Aﬀections pecu- 
j liar to parts, or organic ailments, are foreign 
from this place” of the work, where the 


| ject, and” therefore o they mult be nd 
over at preſent. 


LIV. „THAT excitement, in this way, 
governs all life, is proved by the excit- 
ing powers, always acting by ſtimulating, 
and therefore giving excitement (VII.); 

as alſo by the remedies, which always 
bring back the healthy ſtate, by oppoſing 


ſive to deficient “. ok 


LV. © The NO. of the ſound and mor- 
bid ſtate, being different,” a notion hi- 


* Elem. Med LXIV. 


bo 


| | he Auids, and their fountain, the blood. 
Ir he affections of neither are changed by 


general ſtate of the body only is the ſub- 


deficient ſtimulus " exceſſive, and exceſ- 


—— — 
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therto univerſal, © is refuted by this faq, 
that the operation of the powers, either 
1 producing or removing bothꝰ thoſe ſtate, 
is the ſame *.“ 


LVI. © Taye univerſal diſeaſes ariſing from 


exceſſive excitement, are named ſthenic L 
thoſe produced by deficient excitement proc 
ſhould be denominated aſthenic. Hence Nic. 
there are only © two forms of diſeaſe Hen. 
each of which is always precedes . pre. Mfenſ 
3 F.“ 3 

i | chef 

LVII.“ Tn the origin” juſt now men · r d 
tioned, of univerſal diſeaſes, and the pre: pod. 
diſpoſitions” leading to each, © is the only Wiſp: 


uſt one, 1s proved by the ſame powers, 
which produce any particular diſeaſe, any MW. wW. 
prediſpoſition, alſo producing the whol:{Wicme 
form to which it belongs ; and. by thei" © 
ſame remedies, which cure any particular 
diſeaſe or prediſpoſition, alſo curing all the Nope: 
diſeaſes of its reſpective form (LV). Perfed Wo: 


* Elem, Med. LXV. + Elem. Med. LXVI. 
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| health 18 a muddle ſtate betwixt the oppo- 
| fite” extremes of diſeaſes and prediſpoſi- 
tons, without deviation to either fide#.” In 
me next paragraph he goes on to explain his 
principal terms, in the following manner: 


LVIIL TRE exciting powers which 
g roduce” either © the prediſpoſition to ſthe- 
nic diſeaſes , or thoſe diſeaſes, ſhould be 
Henominated ſthenic, or, in a reſtricted 
ſenſe, ſtimulant: Thoſe that pave the way 
ko aſthenic diſeaſes, or actually produce 
theſe diſeaſes, ſhould be called aſthenic, 


br debilitating, powers. The ſtate of the 


e. ody, conſtituting the former, or the pre- 
ly iſpoſition to them, ſhould be named ſthe- 
r 

* Elem. Med. LXVII. 
ny 


Wherever the word phlogiſtic occurs through the 3 


lementa, read for it ſthenic. The Author found, after he 
me to the place in his work, where he extends the doctiine ts 


getables (cap. XII. CCCXVIIũtoCCCXXVI.), that the old 
etaphorical term, borrowed from a falſe theory of the mode 
operation of the powers ſo named, would not apply to them 
ithout abſurdity, and that the term ſthenic, as pointing out 
e proper mode of operation, and as being a good contraſt to 
ſthenic, was the only eligible one. „ 


1 
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8 


diatheſes to the morbid ſtate, ſhould he 


LIX. In the VII chapter; © the effect 


creaſe theſe, then to diminiſh ſome of 


* 
= 
1 
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nic diatheſis; that which produces the 
latter, with the prediſpoſition peculiar ty 
them, ſhould be named aſthenic. Each 
diatheſis, is a ſtate of the body in common 
to prediſpoſition and diſeaſe, varying only 
in degree. The powers that raiſe both the 


diſtinguiſhed by the title of exciting, hurt: 
ful powers*”, Summing up at laſt 


The E Sechs of both the Diathefes, and of th 
moſt perfect Health 


continues he, © in common to all the ſthe- 
nic, hurtful powers, in producing morbid 
affection of the functions, is, firſt to in- 


them, but never by a debilitating” opera- 
tion,“ and to throw others into a ſtate of 
diſturbance.” The effect in common to al 
the aſthenic, hurtful powers, is always 
to diminiſh the ſame” functions,“ in ſuck 


* Elem. Med. LXVIII. 


_ 
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k manner, as to give an appearance, which 
is always a _— one, of ſometimes increa- 
* them *. 


LX. Ir the exact degree of excitement 
could always be kept up, mankind would 
enjoy eternal health; which 1s Fenn 

however, by two circumſtances:“ The 
one of which is, that © ſuch is the effect of 
I ſthenic diatheſis (LVI. LVIII.), that it too 
oon wears out the ſum total of excitement, 

aloted to every ſyſtem upon its commen- 
cing its living ſtate; that it ſhortens life, 
often through the intervention of diſeaſes, 
[and ſooner or later, according to its degree, 
induces death. This is one cauſe of mor- 
Ital ſtate T. Again, 


LXI. Tyovcn it might be thought, 
that the beſt preventative of that effect 
would be avoiding ſthenie, and inducing. 
aſthenic diatheſis; neither would that an- 
ſwer: For © the aſthenic diatheſis proves 

5 
' Elem, Med. LXIX. + Elem. Med. LXX. 
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hurtful, by not ſupplying that degree gf 
excitement, which is neceſſary to health 
(IV.), and thereby allowing the ſtate of lif 
to approach more nearly to that, in which 
death conſiſts : Which is the circumſtance, 
that throws open another gate of death to 
mankind *:” But, 


LXII. WIIII diſeaſes and death ariſe 
from either of theſe cauſes, he next ob- 
ſerves, that © they alſo ariſe from a change 
of either of the diatheſes into the other, 
Either diatheſis, whether from accident, 
ignorance, or deſign, may be converted 
into the other, by means of the powers, 
that produce the other, being employ- 
ed as remedies; and, when that has been 
done, and contrary remedies employed, the 
ſame diatheſis may be turned back to the 
ſtate from which it ſet out.” The proper 
means of curing a peripneumony, or al 
aſthma, may be puſhed to ſuch excels, as to 
convert either diſeaſe into the other. Hy- 


And underſtand to every living ſyſtem ; at leaſt anin 
and vegetable in the creation. Elem. Med. LXXI. 
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| drochorax, ſo often ſupervening upon the 


cure of peripneumony, is an example of the 


converſion of the ſthenic into the aſtenic 
[uiatheſis ; ; and the converſion of the gout 


into a violent cough, an inflammatory {ore 
Ethroat, or catarrhal affection, is an equally 
clear inſtance of the uſe of ſtimulants, con- 


} ver ting an aſthenic into a ſthenic diatheſis. 


Ig 


Erbe preparatory practice to render the 
mall pox a mild and fate diſeaſe, is no- 
ſthing but removing ſthenic diatheſis, and 
Iinducing ſome degree of aſthenic. But 
Iproceeding too far in that way, will induce 
lan aſthenic diſeaſe of dangerous tendency®, 
In the margin before LXXII, he Hunte 
that, 


LXIIL © Tuoucn excitement governs all 
the phenomena of life ( LIV.), yet the ſymp- 
toms of diſeaſes, ariſing from either an 
overproportion or defect of it, lead not to 
any proper judgment concerning it; and, 
on the contrary, that the fallacy,” ariſing 

1 
* See in Elem, Med. an example of this, CCXX. 
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from making it a ſource of judgment, ha; 
given birth to infinite errors. We canng 
help repeating here the purport of wha 
has been alluded to before in the introduc. 
tional part, and more particularly pointed 
out afterwards: That, as the inquiry into 
abſtract cauſes has been the ruin of the o- 
ther departments of philoſophy; ſo the 
unbounded explanation of ſymptoms, in. 
dependent of all knowledge of the power; 
that either produce or remove them (XL1I.) 
has been the moſt fertile fource of error in 
medical philoſophy. Whenever we puth 
our reſearches into the moſt trifling pheno- 
menon of nature beyond our ken, that 1, 
beyond a diſtin knowledge of the fad 
relating to it, our diſtance from the truth, 
and from all poſſibility of a return to uſe- 
ful and ſolid knowledge, increaſes with our 
progreſs (p. XII). To give an example of 
the effect of judging from the ſuperficial 
appearance of ſymptoms: When either a 
ſeemingly ſtrong and robuſt, or evidenh 
weakly girl, in an epileptic fit, a diſcatc 
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commonly known by the appellation of 
Ie falling ſickneſs, beats her breaſt with 


\ her hands, exhibiting an appearance of 


| force greatly above her ordinary powers, 


| and thumps the ground with her feet in the 
ſame violent manner; nothing is more na- 
1 tural to a mind, unexerciſed in ſound phi- 
4 loſophical obſervation, than a notion, that 
has accordingly been an univerſal one in 
| phyſic, that all this exertion is an increaſe 
Jof the power of voluntary motion. And 
hence phyſicians, going no further than 

the impreſſion made upon their ſenſes, have 
aſſigned for the cauſe of this convulſive 
motion, an increaſed influx of the nervous 


power into the muſcular fibres ſo affected. 
But, that all this is a deception, is proved 
by a great induction of facts, which ſhows, 
that this phenomenon, as well as thoſe of 
nnety-ſeven diſeaſes out of the hundred, 
incident to mankind, is occaſioned by no 
powers, but debilitating ones, and removed 
by no remedies, but ſuch as increaſe vi- 
gour. The ſame reaſoning applies to the ex- 
planation of every ſymptom. We know no- 
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thing about any one, unleſs in ſo far as w. 
have entered into a careful and caution; 
inveſtigation of all the certain facts, the 
knowledge of which is neceſſary to the de. 
velopement of their true nature. The ay. 
thor concludes this chapter in the ou low. 


1 * | ing words“, 
1 [ 
| LXIV. © FRom all that has been hither. ; 
to ſaid, this certain fact follows, that life Haiiſe 
is a forced ſtate,” &cF. In the a: &it 
| ter, where he treats Ing 
| * 
| 1 Of Prediſpoſition, m 
| 2619 he 
TY 33 LEV...” PrepisposITION,” he ſays, is: Ned 
| middle ſtate between perfect health and diſ- not. 
cate; the powers producing which are the mer 
1 ſame with thoſe that produce diſeaſe (LIl.), | 
| 1 acting with a ſlighter degree of force, 0! 
it for a  horter ſpace of OPT: The” pe- 
Wl 5 * Elem. Med. LxII. + See note p. LXIV. E. 


36 What follows is eraſed, as being a repetition of what l. E. 
H | | | been ſaid before. | 
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5d of © prediſpoſition is ſhorter or long- 
er, in proportion to the greater or ſmaller 
Hrce of the powers” producing it; and the 
i 1 or time betwixt perfect health and 


or later finiſhed ?. 


„ 
* 


By,” as had been already faid, © precedes 
iſcaſe, is evident from this fact, that it 
= from the ſame exciting powers, act- 
ing upon the ſame excitability, which pro- 
L duce both health and diſeaſe (XXXI.) J, 
and is a ſtate of excitement,” holding a 


[the excitement. of health is much remo- 
ed from the morbid” excitement; © it is 


ot, therefore, to be thought, that the for- 


„is over the boundary of prediſpoſition ; 


or Wwviiich is alſo a ſure and certain fact. No 


c- ody“ enjoying © complete health, is all 


' Elem. Med. LXXIV. 
t Liem, Med. LXVI. LXVIL 


had 


Piſcaſe! is, in the ſame proportion,“ ſooner 


LXVI. © Tyar prediſpoſition neceſſari- 


EK middle” rank © betwixt theſe two. As 


mer mounts up at once to the latter, and 
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at once affected with an univerſal di: 
eaſe“.“ 


LXVII. © ConTaciovs diſeaſes are 
not exceptions from this obſervation; be. 


| _ cauſe, whether the matter of contagion cx} 
4368 acts by ſtimulating, or debilitating, its -i. 
[1 peration is the ſame with that of the ord- ent 


in nary hurtful powers; that is, its caulc i; 
the ſame f, and the affect ariſing from it 
muſt alſo be the ſame 4. Since, therefore, 
| TE univerſal diſeaſes are the conſequence o 


| q . contagion, as well as of the ordinary pow: 
ers; neither,” therefore, © differ in any 


| reſpect of conſequence, their ſole difference Wpo 
F. conſiſting only in degree d. When the ter 


| » LXXV. + Through the whole of this work, Hof 
"0 Pans, whatever the Author calls noxae excitantes, or the tranſlator, 


hurtful, exciting powers, the meaning of that, in common 


| | medical language, is remote cauſe; and whatever he call 
; 


with the proximate cauſe of medical writers. 

+ For this fact, he refers to the XXI paragraph of th 
11% Elementa. : 
$ What follows in the next ſentence is eraſed, as ſomt- 


what obſcure, See alſo XXI of the Elem, Med. 


p A eauſe, that is to be underſtood as conveying the ſame meaning 
: 
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purtful effect of the ordinary powers is 
ſnarded againſt, the hiſtories of contagi- 
$0 s diſeaſes ſhow, that that of the con- 
ſtagious matter amounts, at moſt, to a 
prery mild diſeaſe; often ſo mild, as to 
; ſexhibit no ſymptom, but a light eruption, 
g I ithout any affection of the excitement, 
| ſiting it to the appellation of univer- 
gal diſeaſe, as defined in the beginning 
I F the Elementa*. And, even allowing 


the contagion to have ſome ſhare in the 
production of the diſeaſe as univerſal, 
Wfince that effect of its operation is the ſame 
with the effect ariſing from the ordinary 
powers; all the inferences from the lat- 
ter, muſt equally flow from the former. 


of the ordinary powers 1s, firſt to produce 
I prediſpoſition, and, when longer continued 
or increaſed in force, to excite diſeaſe; it 
muſt be equally a fact with reſpect to the 
operation of contagions: For their opera- 


lon in producing eruption, independent of 


non 
all 


ing 
the 


mee u 


* Elem. Me.d IV. 


if, therefore, it is a fact, that the operation 
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their eſſect upon the excitement, is alt, 
gether out of the queſtion it being mereh 
local, and therefore belonging to the con. 
ſideration of local diſeaſes; which is pro. 
perly expreſſed in the end of the LXXV 
paragraph of the Elementa. If, which 
ſometimes happens, no univerſal affeRion 
follows the application of contagion, 10 W 
L A 
L far 


KV 


NY 


undue increaſe or defect of excitement; 
the affection, in that caſe, © is altogethe 
local, and foreign from this part” of the 
work. OF this he gives an illuſtration in 
manuſcript, in the following words: * Take 
for an example, the puſtules frequently ap 
pearing about the nipples of nurſes, wh 
have already had the ſmall pox, or a flight 


part 
cou 
ing 
uni 
£c 8 
litat 
effic 


tur, 


eruption in many perſons, under the infec: 
tion, without any univerſal diſeaſe. The 
fame concluſion applies to the buboes in the 
plague,” when that peculiar eruption 1s 
accompanied with no diminution,” as the 


cui 


. , P 8 . | 4 5 
other is with no increaſe, of excitement'. 


quu 
ng 
diſe 


* The ſhorteſt and moſt ſimple account of local diſeaſe, in 
ſo far as it applies to this place, is, that it is an affection 9! # 
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LXVIII. Upo this ſubject of inquiry, 


(0. 1 | 
i E whether there be any exceptions to the pro- | 1 
N poſition, which makes prediſpoſition ne- 


ceſſary to univerſal diſcaſes, the tranſlation 
Jof a paragraph in the Elementa, ſcems to 
be very much to the point. Its words are 
Etheſe: © Poiſons either do not produce the 
univerſal diſeaſes, which are our preſent 
, ſubject; or, if they do produce them, their 


Nt! 

i effect being the ſame with that of the or- 

the — powers, their” mode of © opera- 

in tion“ that 1 is their cauſe, « mult be the 

ke, ame +,” Without ſettling the point, : 
ab- whether the obſcure operation of thoſe He 
ho uw 2 

yh part, that aſſes not the general functions. For a further ac- 

a count, conſult che Elementa V. VI. as alſo the M. S. follow- 


ing the XVII paragraph, where definitions are given, firſt of 


univerſal, and next of local ſtimuli, in theſe words: 
Stimuli ſunt poteſtates incitantes (XIV.), ita in incitabi- 

litatem agentes, ut incitationis toto corpore ſemper aliquid 

efficiant, communes, quo commodius a localibus internoſcan- 

tur, adpellandi.” “ Locales ſtimuli in partem tantum, | 
cui admoventur, agunt ; nec, niſi parto jam illic adfectu, reli- | 
14um corpus, ac ſaepe ne fic quidem, adficiunt.” See alſo 

LIII, as alſo the fifth and laſt part of the Elementa on local 

Aſeaſes, from DCXC, to the end of the book. 

t Elem, Med. XX. | 


| however little we know of it, muſt alſo b. 
ſtimulant. We can alſo, in this place, 


aſſiſted by theſe other powers, allo pro- 


If“ they produce not univerſal deate, 
but © bring into morbid ſtate, perſons al. 


epilepſy, Ke. 
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bodies in nature, which are called poiſon; 
be productive of univerſal diſeaſe, as phy: 
ſicians have commonly made it *, or, whe. 
ther it only induces local diſeaſes; h: 
fails not, however, to make good his con. 
cluſion, that, if, as it is ſuppoſed, they pro. 
duce univerſal diſeaſe, their operation mu! 
be the ſame with the operation of the ordi. 


—— 
2 
— 


nary powers: And, as the operation of th: 


2 W 
ö 
. 
p” yn 


ordinary powers had been demonſtrat« 
to be ſtimulant; therefore, that of poſons, 


take advantage of the ſame dilemma, and tic 
conclude with all the force of both th: mn 
old and new logic on our fide, that, if poi- le 
ſons either alone, or in co-operation with Mt id. 
the ordinary powers, produce univer in 

th 


diſeaſes, they muſt alſo, either alone, or 


duce prediſpoſition to univerſal diſcat, 


together free of prediſpoſition; for that 


It is formally enumerated among the remote caules # 


*4%i+; 
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and for 


" | 
_ — : 
— 


| very reaſon, the diſeaſe, 
1 not to be conſidered as univerſal; 
| this further reaſon, that it is neither re- 
Ie red nor relieved by the uſual mode of 
which © ſhows the effect to be diffe- 
rent; and that again * ſhows, rang the 
Þ cauſe, as well as the hurtful power,” the 
| poiſon, © is different*.” He clenches the 
argument with this conclufion, © ſince 


| prediſpoſition and diſeaſe are the ſame 


only varying in degree, whatever, there- 
acting © by a given force produces 
acting © with a propor- 4 


5 
Cure, 


— 8 


t fore,“ 
t the latter, that,” 
ö tionally leſs force, muſt produce the for- 
mer r.“ In the end of the ſame paragraph 
he ſteps a little out of his way, to give an 
idea of the certain effect of ſome poiſons 
in producing local affection; and to lhow 
the difference betwixt that and their opera- 
ton in the production of univerſal diſeaſe, 
if ever it occurs there.“ The onlycure, ſays 


Elem, Med. LXXVIL 
Id. M. S. The words are, Uno verbo, quontam oppor- 


tunitas et morbus idem eſt (LII), m magnitudine tantum dif- 
ereus, quicquid igitur hunc data vi facit, lam quoque vi 


ic ſaciat, neceſſe eit. 


* 
4 40 


he, © of moſt poiſons, is their early rejection 
9 


effect, and © the one” formerly men. 


curative power, to remove the morbid 


tion is of great importance; as enabling 
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from the ſyſtem. But, if they are, from 
their wounding an organ necellary to life, 
often“ not curable, but fatal; both” tha: 


tioned, of their inducing diſeaſe inde. 
pendent of prediſpoſition, © are foreign | | 
from the preſent ſubject, and to be referred 0 vel 
to” the conſideration of © local diſeaſe}. 1 Or 
Next, as he adds, 3 tin 
0 ea 
LXIX. © NOTHING is to be regarded 1 are 
in the hurtful powers, producing either | pr 
prediſpoſition or diſeaſe, but the degre: 
of the former compared with the latter, o 
of every one compared with every other, Mt i: 
with the view of knowing the hurtful force di 
of each, and therefore the proportion o to 


di 
tri 


ne 


ſtate .“ 


LXX. © Tux knowledge of prediſpoſ- 


* Read /aepe in the original. 
+ Elem. Med, LXXVII, j Elem, Med. LXXVII 
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b © the phyſician, to prevent difcaſes, to com- 
bprehend their cauſe, which is“ founded 
Jon prediſpoſition, and to diſcern” og 
from local affections, which are“ very 
Faifſerent 9. 
LXXI. « SINCE prediſpoſition to uni- 
c Þ rerfal diſeaſes, and theſe diſeaſes are the 
: ame ſtate (LXV.) ; a great mark of diſ- 
| unction between univerſal and local diſ- 
Lade will be this, that univerſal diſeaſes 
are always, local ones never, preceded by 
| Janette = 


— 


LXXII. „As an affection of a part is a 
ways the origin of local diſeaſes, and the 
diſtinctions that have been made (LXV. 
to LXX.)F, are good; therefore, all the 
diſeaſes that ariſe from any ſtate of a part; 
from ſtimulants, from debilitating powers, 


neither of which affect the whole ſyſtem, 


* Elem. Med. LXXIX. 
t Elem. Med. XXIII. LXII. LXV. LXVI. LXVIII. 
} Elem. Med. VI. 

5 Elem. Med. VI. VII. LXXV. to LXXXI. 


r 


theſe © mult be rejected from the number 
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or aſſect it only in conſequence of thy 
local cauſe *; from wounds; from com. 
preſſion of a part; from obſtruction; from 
organic affections; from other diſeaſes; 
and not from the ordinary hurtful power 


of univerſal operation over the ſyſtem; “ al 


of univerſal diſeaſes, however much they 3 2 
reſemble them, and diſſemble their real na- I = 
ture ;” and for the following good reaſons; 3 = 
« that they neither agree with them in 
the hurtful powers,” producing then; of 
e nor in their cauſe; nor in their cure; 
nor in any one circumſtance, but in a fu. 
lacious and deceiving appearance.“ A 
| | bl 
LXXIII.“ Tus local diſeaſes that phytt 3 
cians have miſtaken for univerſal, not- © 
withſtanding of this (LXXIL), their com-. |" 
plete and chametrical oppoſition to cach 2 
other, are numerous. Not to go much 8 x 
out of our way at preſent for examples, 1 
After * neutra,” in the original there is interlined in M. S Mot 
vel tautummodo ex localis cauſae vi commovent,” 0 
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"yp whole order of the phlegmaſiae 1 in the 
4 Fa noſology, with the exception of 
thoſe that are admitted! in the Elementa, 
js ſuch. All the diſeaſes of that deſcrip- 
Woo, ending in 25; as gaſtritis, enteritis, 
Uplenitis, nephritis, cyſtitis, uſteritis, hepa- 
titis, peritonitis; or the inflammations of 
I he ſeveral organs, from which theſe have 
Þreceived their ſeveral appellations; in plain 
Engliſh, the inflammations of the ſto- 
\ ach, of the inteſtines, of the ſpleen, 
Jof the kidney, of the bladder of urine, 
of the womb, of the liver, of the perito- 
neum; all theſe are local diſeaſes, differ- 
ling, by the certain marks that we have 
given, from univerſal diſeaſes. Nay, drop- 
y, as ſuppoſed to ariſe from a number of 
remote cauſes, the very enumeration of 
which fills a folio page 1n a print of very 
moderate types, 1s, after all, only a lo- 
aal affection, not ſo much as entitled to 
the appellation of diſeaſe ; being only a 
ymptom of ſo many other affections, moſt 
of them local, and therefore, in every re- 
ſpect, different from that affection of the 
x 


ration, which propriety will require in al 


initiated in the jargon of medical term 


back their attention to what has been alres 
dy ſaid upon the ſubject: Which is, that 


of a phyſicians practice, differ from th: 
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whole ſyſtem, that univerſal diſeaſe, whit 
has the only proper title to the name g 
dropſy. 'The ſame obſervation applies ti 
the ſeveral concourſes of ſymptoms, reſem. 
bling epilepſy, apoplexy, palſy, and othe 
univerſal diſeaſes, which have been conf. 
dered, in diagnoſtic and noſological tre 
tiſes, as the very diſeaſes to which the 
bore a reſemblance. The endleſs inſtance 
of this kind muſt be deferred; as this is ng 
the place for giving them that full conſide 
in 
after part of the work. un 
ov 
du 
| of 


CO! 


LXXIV. Ir our readers, who are nt 


and diſtinctions, would, however, wiſh te 
have ſome idea of the amount of the diftlin- 
ction here pointed at; we have only to tum 


or, 
ar 
thi 
or 
lo 
of 


Cit 


the univerſal diſeaſes, the great objed 


local ones therefore rejected from the! 
number, in the hurtful powers producing 
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| them, commonly called remote cauſes ; 
In their cauſe; in their cure; and in every 
breſpect, excepting the miſleading reſem- 
plance of ſymptoms; which has furniſh- 
ed hitherto almoſt the only marks of diſ- 
tinction; and of the fallacy and futility of 
which, we have ſo fully treated in our 
GLI to XLVI.) late obſer varions . 
Iymptoms. 


LXXV. To illuſtrate this diſtinction 
in a few words; the exciting powers of 
Euniverſal diſeaſes are thoſe which operate 
lover the whole ſyſtem, by increaſing or 
diminiſhing its excitement ; the operation 
of thoſe, that produce local affection, is 
confined to the part which they affect; 
or, if ſymptoms of more general diforder 
ariſe after their operation, the cauſe of 
theſe is no alteration either in the 1ncreaſe 
or diminution of excitement, but the mere 
local affection once eſtabliſhed: The cauſe 
of univerſal diſeaſes, 1s increaſe of ex- 
citement, as in ſthenic, and diminution 
of it, as in aſthenic diſeaſes (X. LII. LXV.); 


= 4. 
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the cauſe of local affections are certain 


powers, that produce a diviſion of entire 
parts, or an alteration of their texture, as in 


cutting, pricking, bruiſing, compreſſing, 


or eroding them“: The cure of uni- 
verſal diſeaſes, is to reſtore the health) 


meaſure of excitement, by increaſing it 


when too low, and diminiſhing it when in 
exceſs f. It muſt therefore be plain to eve- 


ry reader, that the confounding morbid 


affections of ſuch oppoſite characters, can- 
not fail, in every inſtance of its applica- 
tion to the practice of cure, to be of per- 
nicious tendency. 


LXXVI. Taz groſs miſtake, juſt now 
mentioned, of confounding univerſal and 
local diſeaſes, is not the only one ſuggeſt- 
ed by this ſubject of prediſpoſition. The 
confuſion of multiplication and diſtinction 
of cauſes, which all ſyſtematic writers 
from Galen to thoſe of the preſent times, 


* Elem, Med. par. V. cap. II. DCXV. ad cap. III. DC CI“ 


+ Elem. Med. LXXXVIII. 
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have ſo much laboured, has been another 
ſource of error in the reaſoning part of 
| the art, and of falſe views in the practice. 
| Accordingly, there has ſcarce been a paper 
wrote, even upon a ſingle diſeaſe, where 
it has not been thought eſſentially neceſ- 
ſary, to run through the whole rotine of 
the remote cauſes that we {peak of. They 
have ſuppoſed that there is one ſet of 
powers, which have no tendency to pro- 
duce diſeaſes, and only produce prediſ- 
poſition. Prediſpoſition, ſo produced, 
is, according to them, not an inſidious 
ſtate *, differing only in degree from diſ- 
caſe; but quite a ſafe ſtate, unleſs another 
{et of powers, called occaſional, or proca- 
tartic, cauſes, ſupervene; in which caſe 
the diſeaſed ſtate is ſuppoſed to take place. 
Again, though the latter ſet of hurtful 
powers were applied where there is no 
prediſpoſition, they are alſo ſuppoſed to 
be innocent. Upon a review, however, 
of either the prediſponent or occaſional 
cauſos, finding that they could not make 


* Elem. Med. VIII. ” 
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their hypotheſis univerſal; they were obli. 
ved to contrive another diſtinction, and to 
admit, that ſometimes the prediſponent 
cauſes might riſe, either in number or 
force, to the degree of producing actual 
diſeaſe; as alſo, that the occaſional cauſes, 
though they did not fall in with prediſpo- 
fition, might be ſo increaſed in number 
or force, as to have the ſame effec. In 
the former caſe they were underſtood 
to be correlative powers; in this they 
were conſidered as abſolute, and received 
a ſpecific appellation, that of principia“, 
or of ſimply remote cauſes in Engliſh. 
Again, becauſe ſome of the ſame powers, 
whether conſidered in their correlative 
or abſolute view, acted from within the 
ſyſtem which they affected, others from 
without; they therefore received from that 
circumſtance, the further appellation of in- 
ternal or external cauſes. The prediſponent 
as well as the occaſional cauſes, the gene- 
ric name of both which was that of remote 
cauſes, were, according to the different 


* according to Gaubius in his general patbolgy. 
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view taken of them, named internal or ex- 
ternal prediſponent, internal or external 
occaſional cauſes, or in one general term, 
internal or external remote cauſes ; and, in 
their abſolute ſenſe, internal or external 
ſimply remote cauſes, or principia. 


LXXVII. Wurd men once deviate from 
the truth and ſimplicity of nature, there 
is no end of the wanderings of their miſ- 
conducted imaginations, no end of the 
diſtinctions of phenomena, which have no 
where any exiſtence but in the confuſed 
| conceptions of their brain, The cauſe of 
all this confuſion, that makes ſo conſidera- 
ble a part in the folios of all medical ſyſ- 
terns, is the ignorance that has hitherto 
prevailed among phyſicians of the unity, 
ſimplicity, and uniformity of nature, in the 
moſt important part of her works, the ſyſ- 
tem of life; a department of knowledge 
that ſhould have fallen into abler hands 
than theirs. According to them, every 
thing, even in the moſt curious and per- 
fect part of liying ſyſtems, that of man, 
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is complication, both in its ſtructure, in 
the connection of its functions, and in 
the operation of the powers acting upon 
it. According to truth, all is ſimplicity, 
all is unity and harmony. The property 
by which the human, as well as every 
other living, ſyſtem is diſtinguiſhed from 
the inert and dead part of matter, and 
upon which all the powers, now ſo fully ex- 
plained, act, is one over all (X XXI). The o- 


peration, which the exciting powers produce 
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on it, is alſo one, that is ſtimulant in onede. 
gree or another (V. VI. VII.). The effedt 
ariſing from that operation, is alſo one, 
which is the production of the phenome- 
na peculiar to living ſyſtems, in the moſt 

perfect kind, thoſe of ſenſe, motion, intel- 
lectual operation, and paſſion (V). In the 
leſs perfect living frames, ſuch as thoſe 
of the lower part of animal nature, and 
through all the vegetable kingdom as it 
is called, the functions compatible to each, 
all, ariſe from the ſame ſimple energy 
Since ſthenic and aſthenic diatheſis, whether 


+ Elem. Med. CCC XVII. to CCCXXVI, 
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remaining within the latitude of prediſ- 
poſition, or riſing to the degree of actual 
diſeaſe, is preciſely the ſame ſtate, varying 
only in degree (X. LXXIII.); and the 
operation of the powers producing, and of 
the remedies removing, both, is likewiſe 
the ſame“; there was therefore no founda- 
tion for the diſtraction of view, with re- 
ſpect to the hurtful powers, that has been 
ſo univerſally taken of them. The author 
proceeds next to his 


General Diagnoſis. 


LXXVIILET HE violence,” continues he, 
„and danger of univerſal diſeaſes, is in 
proportion to the degree either of increaſe 
of excitement, or of diminution of it, whe- 
ther by indirect or direct means. The 
proof of which ariſes from the whole fore- 
going part of the doctrine; conſequently 
the chief difference of diſeaſes depends up- 
on this variation in the degree of excite- 
ment f. The only diagnoſis of any moment 
* 
* Elem. Med. LXX XIX. Elem. Med. LXXXII. 
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is that by which univerſal diſeaſes are 
diſtinguiſhed from local or ſymptomatic 
affections, which latter diſturb the whole 
ſyſtem with a certain reſemblance to the 
former(LXXII). In order to execute that 
diſtinction, it is to be underſtood,” from 
what alſo has gone before, © that every 
univerſal diſeaſe is difcovered by a dia- 
theſis preceding it; by a ſimilar one to 
that, following; and by an operation of 
the remedies, oppoſite to that which pro- 
ved the hurtful power (LIV): While, on 
the contrary, local affection is diſtin- 
ouiſhed by an affection of a part; by 
a diſturbance of the ſyſtem, which can 
be traced back to that” affection; by the 
abſence of the diatheſis of the diſeaſe 
which it reſembles, or only its accidental 
_ accompanyment. 


LXXIX. © To attain this uſeful know- 
ledge, one ſhould learn the neceſſary parts 
of anatomy, and not waſte his time in its 
ſupetfluous” niceties: He ſhould peruſe 
the works of the illuſtrious Morgagni; he 
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ſhould diſſect dead bodies; he ſhould diſ- 
tinguiſh between effects that remain, and 
' cauſes that have paſſed away; he ſhould 
carefully examine the bodies of hanged 
perſons, and of thoſe who have died of 
wounds, who may be otherwiſe ſound, 
and as many of them as he can: Theſe he 
ſhould attentively compare with the bo- 
dies of thoſe who have been cut off by any 
diſeaſe of long ſtanding, or of frequent 
recurrence; he ſhould compare every 
phenomenon with every other, and the 
whole with the whole; he {ſhould be on 
guard againſt forming raſh opinions“ from 
ſuch phenomena, which has ſcarce once 
been the caſe hitherto. Particularly, let 
him never expect to find the cauſe of any 
univerſal diſeaſe in ſuch ſubjects: 15 good 
ſenſe direct his judgment. 


LXXX. Tux whole written records of 
phyſic uniformly tend to ſhow the inſigni- 
ficancy of every medical ſyſtem, by the 
conſtant deſertion of every one, whenever 
the ſlighteſt proſpect of any thing more 


= I. * 
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ſatisfactory preſented itſelf. The expecda. 


f 
tion of great improvement from anatomi. v 
cal reſearches, is as old as the days of 0 
Eraſiſtratus. This auxiliary branch of the i] 
medical art was much cultivated in Egypt F 
under the Ptolomies; till both it and its ef 
profeſſors were ejected from the metropolis 1 
of that country, by the hypocriſy and cun- p. 
ning of Serapion; who took advantage of Wl ( 
his countrymen's abhorrence of the con- 
tact of dead bodies, to get rid of his ana- 
tomical rivals in the profeſſion. We find ar 
anatomy again revived, and more fully Ml & 
proſecuted, in the writings of the celebra- x 
ted Galen. Much labour has been beſtow- Or 
ed upon it during two centuries paſt. And b) 
the ſucceſs of that labour, ſince the diſco- ea 


very of the circulation, has not only far 
exceeded that of all former times, but has 
equalled the moſt ſanguine wiſhes of its 
cultivators. Bonnetus, Morgagni, and Lieu- 
tod have attempted a pathology on this 
ground, and have filled fix or ſeven large WW: 
folios with the indefatigable labour of diſ- 
ſections. The advantages to be reaped | 


loc 
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from all that labour, will then only ariſe, 

when the boundary of its utility is marked 
out; that 1s, when this department of aux- 
ihary knowledge in medicine is conſidered 
as only uſeful, in ſo far as it diſcovers the 
effects, not as it points out the cauſes, of 
univerſal diſeaſes. And hence, in the next 
paragraph, the author of the Elementa ob- 
ſerves, 


LXXXI. © As internal local affections 
are often a certain taipt, remaining in con- 
ſequence of previous univerſal diſeaſe;” 
our judgment, therefore,” of the preſence 
or abſence of local diſeaſe muſt be directed 
by the conſideration of the univerſal diſ- 
eaſes that have preceded them; and © there 
is more or leſs reaſon to ſuſpect the former, 
in proportion as the latter have oftener or 
{|domer preceded them.“ 


rr of ihis rule of 
udgment; it was exceedingly abſurd to 
ook for the cauſe of univerſal, or indeed 


' Elem, Med. LXXXV. 
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of local, diſeaſes in dead ſubjects; the cauſe 
of the former being exceſs, or deficiency of 

excitement, that of the latter, the negled 
of the proper, or the employment of, an 
improper cure of that fault in the degree 
of excitement” In the X chapter, where 
he delivers his | 


Prognofis, 


LXXXIII. «J1NCE the powers, continues 
he, © producing either the ſthenic or aſthe. 
nic diatheſis, always act upon ſome part 
with more force, than upon any other e- 

qual part (X XXII.); for that reaſon the dan. 
gerof diſeaſe during the prediſpoſition, and 
the danger of death during the diſeaſe, a. 
riſes in proportion to the degree of the 


diatheſis, or of the part particularly at- 


fected: But, the degree © of diatheſis being 
given, the ſafety of it is in e 2 
to its equality; and,” on the contrary, * 

Urgency on an organ neceſlary to -*p 1$ 


never-without inſtant danger. Hence, the 
chief fear in peripneumony, where thc 
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jungs,“ in apoplexy, and phrenitis, where 
the brain, 1s the ſeat of the urgent - 
toms, and in“ eryſipelas and the gout,” 

when they affect the head with violence. 
„Local diſeaſes and ſymptoms ſhould,” 
in forming the prognoſis, be ſeparated 
from univerſal ones, and the directions 
formerly (LXXII.) delivered, transferred 
to this place.” This remark 1s the more 
| intereſting, that the effect of the reme- 
dies, preſcribed by the new doctrine, i 18 
of powerful influence in univerſal diſ- 
| caſes; while the local affections, when 
they have been allowed to take place, are 
too often incurable, as treated by any doc- 
tine. Incurable, however, as many local 
affections are, it may be an inducement to 
the ſtudy of a proper practice to obſerve, 
that, when univerſal diſeaſes are properly 
managed and removed, as they can be, by 
ſuch management, the chief, if not the 
only ſource of local affection, is thereby 
cut off: Neither are the latter of ſo fre- 


quent occurrence, as practitioners have 
commonly believed; the chief cauſeof that 
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opinion being the too frequent failure of 
the means commonly uſed for their cure, 
When, however, it is conſidered, that the 
pathologies and therapeutics, the theories 
and methods of cure, in the art, have hi- 
therto been in ſuch a ſtate, as that what. 
ever phyſicians have conſidered as hurtful 
powers, or what they call remote cauſes 
(LXXVI.), thoſe are the proper remedies; 
and, whatever they have employed as re- 
medies, thoſe are the hurtful powers, in 
the great proportion of ninety-ſeven out 
of the hundred: It will hardly be doubt: 
ed, that the chief ſource of the unluckinels 
of the common practice, both in the cure 
of univerſal, and in the prevention of 
local diſeaſes, is fundamental error in the 
art. And, to bring the matter to full proot, 
we have only to add, that innumerable 
caſes, and very nearly all thoſe of children, 
the cure of which, had conſtantly failed 
upon the common practice, have been 
both quickly and effectually removed by 


that of the new doctrine. Often alſo 


has all this been done, when a fatal prog- 
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noſis had been denounced. Indeed, the 
latter circumſtance is not to be wondered 
at: For, as the prognoſes hitherto have 
all related to the ordinary practice; ac- 
cording to that, the denounciation of 
death might have often been juſt, and yet 
belied by the efficacy of the new plan of 
cure. In the XI chapter, entitled 


Of the Univerſal Plan of Cure, 


LXXXIV* © us indication,” ſays he, © of 
the cure of ſthenic diatheſis, is to diminiſh, 
that of the aſthenic, to increaſe the excite- 
ment; and to go on doing ſo, till that degree 
of it, which is a medium betwixt the ex- 
tremes, and ſuitable to health, be reſtored. 
Univerſal diſeaſes admit no other indica- 
tion of cure (J).“ 


LXXXV. As both diatheſes (LXXXIV.) 
ariſe from the ſame operation of the e 
citing hurtful powers, varying only in de- 
gree; they are alſo both prevented and re- 
moved by an action of the remedies, which 
is the ſame, only oppoſite in degree to that 

Z 
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which produced the diſeaſe. Both the 
cauſe and plan of cure are confirmed by a 
proof which reſts upon an induction from 
every one of the facts, without a ſingle 
exception (XJ). The ſame debilitating 
powers, which cure any one ſthenic diſ- 
eaſe, cure every one; the ſame ſtimulant 
powers, which remove any one aſthenic 
diſcaſe, remove them all*. Are not pally, 
in ſo far as it is curable, and dropſy, in ſo far 
as it is an univerſal diſeaſe (LXXIII. ); and 
the gout and fevers, both relieved and re- 
moved by the ſame remedies? And are not 
the remedies alſo © the ſame, by which pe- 
ripneumony, the ſmall pox, the meaſles, 
rheumatiſm, andf catarrh, are cured? All 
theſe remedies are ſuch, as in the aſthe- 
nic caſe increaſe, in the ſthenic diminiſh 
the powers of life. The operation in both 
caſes is a common one; all the difference is 
in words, not 1n the nature of the thing.” 


LXXXVI. Tur remedies of the ſthenic 
diatheſis are powers |, that excite by a ſti- 


* Elem. Med. L XVII. + Elem. Med. CCCCLIII. 
CECCLIV. t Elem Med. XC. 
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mulus weaker than that which is ſuit- 
able to health, to be diſtinguiſhed in the 
cure, for the ſake of ſhortneſs of expreſſion, 
by the appellation of debilitating powers. 
The remedies of aſthenic diatheſis are 
powers, that excite with more force, than 
is requiſite to the beſt ſtate of health; to be 
denominated ſtimulants in the practice, for 


the greater convenience of diſtinguiſhing 
them from the others &.“ 


LXXXVII. TES are to be employed 
with more or leſs freedom, in proportion to 
the degree of the diatheſis, and of the local 

affection depending upon it. But the cure 
of no diſeaſe of conſiderable violence, and 
ſcarce of any diſeaſe, 1 is ever to be entruſt- 
ed to any one” remedy, © In fine, the ap- 
plication of the remedies 1s never to be di- 
rected to any one place in preference to the 
reſt, as if that were the ſeat of the diſeaſe 
(XXXVII.), in the vain expectation of be- 
ing of ſervice, The uſe of ſeveral remedies is 
2 2 


* Elem. Med. XCI. b 
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preferable to one, becauſe, in that way, their W. 
energy is directly applied to a greater ex- not 
tent of the ſyſtem, and the excitability is 
more completely and equally acted upon. L 
The perſon, who directs the application of Ml indi 
his remedies to a part, acts with the ſame” Ml 6c r 
_ impropriety, © as one would do, who ex- Ml of t 
pected to eradicate a tree by lopping off the 
a twig. An account will be given after- Wl om; 
wards of the diſtinction between univer- ting 
fal and local remedies.” The next two pa- forn 
ragraphs in the Elementa are eraſed, partly Wl :ddi 
for incorrectnefs, and partly for want of in cj 
perſpicuity. indie 
+ man 
LXXXVIII. “ SINE every diſeaſe, every ton, 
prediſpoſition, depends upon increaſe or di- Wheci 
minution of excitement, and is removed Nas v 
by the converſion of that inte the middle No th, 
ſtate betwixt them (J): To prevent, there- Node 
fore, as well as cure diſeaſes, we muſt al- Wt an 
ways practiſe the indication propoſed 
(LXXXIV.), we muſt” always“ ſtimulate I The 
or debilitate (LXXXVI. ), never deſiſt from wy 
acking, nor truſt to the powers of nature, Ae : 


dme in 
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which, without the external powers, are 
| . + ”* 
nothing“. 


LXXXIX. © The only regard, in the 


fic matter, is to allow it time to paſs out 


of the ſyitem: For, whether it acts, like 


ſometimes ſtimulating, ſometimes debilita- 
ting; or” only © by giving the particular 
form of its reſpective diſeaſe, and thereby 


indication: Since, if the difeaſe be properly 
managed, as an univerſal one, every erup- 
tion, and its ſubſequent phenomena, every 
ſpecies of inflammation, every ulceration,” 
as well as all the other ſymptoms, yield 
o the ſucceſsful operation of the ordinary 
mode of cure. And when, in conſequence 
af an improper method of cure, a contrary 


trine which entruſts the cure of diſeaſes to the powers of 
ture, in the firſt edition of the Elementa; a tranſlation of 


ich will be given in an after part of this work, where it will 
me in with more propriety. See Elem. Med. XCV. 


indication of cure, to be had to morbi- 


the ordinary exciting hurtful powers, by 


adding local affection to univerſal diſeaſe; 
in either caſe there is no room for a new 


There is a complete refutation of Sthaalianiſm, or of the 
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event follows, the local ſymptoms are ag. 
gravated, along with the univerſal ones, ( 


* 'This has been proved long ago in the ! 


{mall pox, and lately in the meaſles &, but 


with equal certainty; and in the plague, a; 
often as that diſeaſe has been treated with 
any fort of judgment, and with remedies 
proper in kind and quantity; as alſo in the 
gangrenous or malignant ſore throat, and 
other caſes of typhus fever, accompanied 


with ſimilar local affection. In the two 
latter caſes, the danger to life is always in ti 
proportion to the degree of univerſal affec- d 
tion, without which the local affection Hot 
has nothing formidable in it: The fame re 
obſervation is alſo ſo true with reſpect to be 
the former; that, though a matter has been th 
applied, no univerſal diſeaſe follows, un- hu 
leſs the univerſally operating hurtful ponw- !* 
ers have preceded; that the danger increat- [pi 
es in proportion to their violence, and the Ne! 
* The proof of catarrh, and therefore of the catarrhal {ym} L 


toms in the meaſles, being {thenic, or depending upon exceſſie 
excitement, was among the laſt parts of diſcovery that the Al 


thor made. See Elem. Med. CCCLAXVUL CccLXXXI 
CCCCVII. to CCCCXII. 8 8750 
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whole cure depends upon the univerſally 
operating remedies ; a fat ſhowing, that 
no matter, whether contagious, or any o- 
ther, contributes to the cauſe of the diſeaſe, 
which it accompanies or diſtinguiſhes; or, 
which is more probable “, if it contributes 
any thing, that it differs not from the uſu- 
al hurtful powers g.“ 


XC.“ As, both inthe caſe of exceſs and de- 
ficience of excitement, the ſound perſpira- 
tion is diminiſhed during the period of pre- 
diſpoſition, and ſuppreſſed after the arrival 
of the morbid ſtate ; which has been al- 
ready hinted (LI.), and will afterwards 
be more fully explained; for the purpoſe, 
therefore, of more certainly diſmiſſing all 
hurtful matter from the ſyſtem, great 
pains ſhould be taken to promote the per- 
ſpiration, and keep it in that fate, But 
neither does that imply a new indication 
or intention of cure ; fince the only means 
of effecting it are thoſe, which other- 


In the original interline quod verſimilias c. 
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ance of an overproportion of fluids, and 


on the contrary, unleſs there ſhould be a 
recent and evident cauſe for it, which 1s 


the contrary ſtate, a penury of blood, takes place: And, al- 
though there are diſeaſes in which there is too much blood; 
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wile remove both the diatheſes, in pro- 


portion to the degree of force with which 
each of them is employed, and that prove lt, 
{ſerviceable not by a local, but univerſal Ml ; 
mode of operation“. 
t 

XCI, © Ir any one, who, during the Wi + 
former period of his life, had lived lux. Wi { 


uriouſly, after he comes to be advanced 


in age, has, either from intention or ne 
ceſſity, abated a good deal of his former 
indulgence, and ſtill preſerves an appear- 


of an exceſs of © vigour; we are not imme- 
diately, therefore, according to the common 
fuppoſition, to infer, that he labours un- 
der phlethora g, and exceſſive vigour ; but 


» Elem. Med. XCVIII, 
+ an overproportion of blood, ſuppoſed by phyſicians tobe 
the cauſe of moſt diſeaſes; in every one of which, however, 


in no one of theſe, however, has the ſuppoſition been made, 
chat, as ſuch, it is the cauſe of the morbid ſtate. 
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a poſſible caſe, the juſt concluſion is, that 

he is affected with indirect debility : The 
| reaſon for which concluſion will be the 
ſtronger, if” it can be perceived, that © di- 
rectly debilitating powers, have ſucceeded 
to the powers that formerly proved hurt- 
ful, by giving too much vigour. Neither 
| ſhould a debilitating or aſthenic plan of 
cure be employed, which would increaſe 
the direct debility ; nor one too ſthenic 
(LXXXVLI.), which would increaſe the 
principal part of the cure, the indirect de- 


bility; but a way taken” betwixt theſe 


extremes, which is commonly called the 
tonic plan.” 3 


XCII. © Since the meaſure of” the re- 
medies employed for the © cure, ſhould be 
accommodated to the degree of the diſeaſe, 
under which, to avoid circumlocution, 
prediſpoſition is comprehended; therefore, 
age, ſex, habit, conſtitution, climate, ſoil, 
n ſhort, the operations of all the exciting 
powers, of all the hurtful exciting powers, 
of all the remedies, whether they have for- 

a a 
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q merly been properly or improperly admi. 
4 niſtered ;” all theſe © ſhould be taken into 
ol conſideration in the indication of cure.“ Af. 


ter pointing out the principal caſes of di. 
rect (XVII. XXIV. XXIX.) and indireq 

(XVII. XXII.) debility in the next two pa- 

ragraphs*; in the one following them, 


d 
RCIL *For the cure,” continues, he, © of oss 
indirect debility, whatever be its depree, to 
and from whatever kind of exceſlive ſtimu- cre 
_ Tus it aroſe; the quantity of ſtimulus to be tha 
1 employed, ſhould at firſt be not much leſs the 
than that which produced the diſeaſe; aſter pre 
which it ſhould be more and more dimini- gre 
{hed till the diſeaſe is removed *. 555 
XCIV.“ TnꝝE removal of the hurtful ef | as 

of every ſtimulus, ſhould be firſt attempt- 1 
ed by” the uſe of © the ſame ſtimulus ina t 
leſſer, then in a leſſer degree, and ſoon after, 3te 
by” that of © another ſimilar to it; by and u 

bye recourſe ſhould be had to one ſimilar 

to the laſt; and the tranſition always be : 
* Elem. Med. CI. CII. 1 


I Elem Med. CIII. The next, or CIV. paragraph, is eraſe 
KS trifling. 
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| made from the” uſe of © the more violent 
and more diffuſible, which nature in her 
ſound ſtate rejects, to that of the milder, 
| more durable, and more ſuitable to na- 
ture” in the ſound ſtate, © till the health 
can be preſerved by its uſual ſupports &.“ 


XCV. For © ſuch is the nature of the 
loſs of excitability, that it ruſhes inſtantly 
to death, unleſs life be ſupported by a de- 
gree of ſtimulus“ {till © great, though leſs 
than that which occaſioned the loſs, and 
then gradually diminiſhed, till life can be 
preſerved}, by means of the moderate de- 
gree of ſtimulus which is ſuitable to na- 
ture, or one a little greater. The difficult 
cure of drunkards and gluttons, when,” 
in conſequence of their intemperance, 
4 they have fallen into diſeaſe, ſufficiently 
proves this obſervation, and it holds good 
with reſpect to the conſideration of all the 
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powers that ſtimulate in exceſs.” The 


above direction regards the cure of in- 
direct debility. 


XCVI. © IN” the fame “ indirect debi- 
lity, the debilitating plan of cure,” employ. 
ed © to reſtore the vigour, ſhould be avoid- 
ed; neither kind of debility being cura- 
ble by the other, nor any degree of either 
by any degree of the other. It is only in 


the progreſs to indirect debility, that di- 


realy debilitating powers give a confir- 
mation of the vigorous ſtate,” at a period, 


*« when it is in danger of being deſtroyed.” 
The powers producing that effect “ arc 


cold bathing, lowering” the articles of 
* diet, weak drink, and a ſimilar abate- 
ment” in the application © of the other 
ſtimulant powers*,” 


XCVII. For the cure of direct dibili 
ty, we {ſhould begin with the ſmalleſt de- 
gree of ſtimulus, and then riſe to higher 


* Elem, Med. XXXIV. 
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and higher degrees, till the morbid over- 
abundance“ is gradually wore away, and 
the healthy ſtate at laſt reſtored |. 


XCVIIL HERE again, every ſort of 
| * debility, both of the indirect and di- 
rect kind, mult be avoided; and that both 
for the reaſon” juſt now © aſſigned; and 


becauſe the ſtimulant plan of cure, when 


puſhed to exceſs, converts ſthenic into 
aſthenic diatheſis, the latter into indirect 
debility, and the indirect debility into 
death. While, therefore, on the one hand, 
the directly debilitating powers, mention- 
ed above (XCVI.), are to be avoided; on 
the other hand, it muſt not be forgot, 
that the meaſure of curative means mull 
be accommodated to the meaſure of mor- 
bid ſtate F The direction reſpecting this, 
with its proper explanation, is as follows: 


As all life depends upon ſtimulus (IX. X), 


* languor, 

removed by the ſubſtitution of a vigorous ſtate of it, 

| Elem. Med. CVII. The next paragraph is eraſed for 
the ſame reaſon as the laſt mentioned. 
$ Elem. Med. XLIV., 
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and as both the overproportion and defeq 
of ſtimulus produces diſeaſe, and that in pro. 
portion to the degree of either its overpro- 
portion or defect; ſo the remedies of both 
deviations from the proper ſtandard, mu 
be accommodated to the degree of devia- 
tion, &c.“ Again, proceeding to exempli. 
fy this curative direction, © the thirſt, 
he adds, © which proceeds from debility 
as its cauſe, is increaſed by a draught 0 
cold water, is hurried on to nauſea and 
vomiting, and quenched by pure wine c 
ſpirit; and the tronbleſome ſymptoms that 
would otherwiſe ariſe, are prevented. 'Thc 
_ thirſt, the cauſe of which is ſthenic, is in- 
created by ſtrong drink, which produces 
nearly the ſame tumult of ſymptoms, as 


water does in the other caſe; cold water | 


fates it, and prevents the future tumult*,” 
In a former part of the Elementar, he 15 
ſtill more particular upon this important 
ſubject, where he lays down the principle 
upon which it turns. There 


* Elem. Med. CIX. + XLIIL 
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XCIX. Tux carreer,” as he obſerves, 


of this abundant excitability to death, is 


ſo precipitate, that the only means of re- 
ſtoring health, 1s firſt to oppole the debi- 
lity with a very ſmall quantity of high 
ſtimulus, ſcarce exceeding the ſmall degree 
of ſtimulus which occaſioned it; then, 
after a part of the abundant excitability 1s 
wore off“, to uſe more force of ſtimulus ; 
after that, in proportion as more excitabi- 
lity is worn off,, to go on with a ſtill greater 
proportion of the ſtimulus, and to proceed 
conſtantly in taking off every degree of 
ſuperfluity of the excitabilityſ, till the ſa- 
utary mediocrity of it is arrived at (XIII). 
This ſtate is directly oppoſite to” the © de- 
bility” occaſioned by a © waſte of excitabi- 
lity||, and to the danger of death from that” 
lource. Accordingly, “ a famiſhed perſon 
ought not forthwith to be treated with a 
tull mail” for his cure, nor a perſon long 
alllicted with thirſt, with a plentiful. 


of the languid excitability is rouſed to vigour, 
as the langour of excitability is removed. 
+ of languor of the excitability. 


$ vigour, | | languor, 
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draught; but” the food ſhould be admin. 
ſtered © bit by bit;” the drink, © drop by 
drop ;” and then both given by degrees 
more plentifully. A perſon torpid with cold 
ſhould gradually receive the cheriſhment 
of heat; to a perſon in deep affliction 
from grief, joyful news ſhould gradually 
be communicated. The ſafety of the young 
Roman, who ſurvived the fatal overthrow 
at Cannae, ſhould have been told the mo- 
ther in a round-about way; firſt, as a doubt- 
ful report, then, as more certain, after 
that, as ſtill more ſo; finally, as admitting 
of no ſort of doubt; and, laſt of all, he 
ſhould have been preſented to his mother, 
after ſhe had been alſo ſupported by other 
ſtimuli, and recruited with a bumper of 
ſomething ſtrong®. 


C. WHEN the direct debility (XCVII) 
is ſo exquilite, as not to yield to the 
ſame diffuſible ſtimulus, though the high- 
eſt of the order; in that caſe, it muſt 


* Elem. Med. XLIIL The remaining part of the 5 
_ graph 18 daſhed out as noneſenſe. 
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not be forgot, that other ſtimuli, alſo of 
the diffuſible kind, muſt be uſed in ro- 


tine with that which has failed. There 
have been caſes, where, after an opiate 


itſelf had failed, muſk, volatile alkali, 


camphire, and aether, have all had their 
turn to effect the purpoſe of wearing out“ 
the morbid accumulation f of excitabili- 
ty; and the cure made out, partly by that 
ſucceſſion of their operation, partly by a 
renewal of that of the opiate.” His con- 
cluſion of the general plan of cure, is in 
theſe words: 


CI. © SINE, therefore, the ſame powers 
produce life and all its phenomenaſ, ſome- 
times in exceſs, ſometimes in due propor- 
tion, ſometimes in a deficient degree, in 
proportion to the variation in the degree in 
which they are employed; and ſince the 
fame is the fact with reſpect to the ſame 

WY 


* of rouſing to vigour. + the languid ſtate, 
} Elem, Med. CX. | 755 
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powers, when they are applied as remedies; 
let it be therefore a perpetual rule to attend 
to two things, firſt to apply the proper kind 
of powers, and then not to overdo them, 
ſo as to convert either diatheſis into the 
other,” and, by paſſing over the line of 
health, inſtead of the intended cure, to 
ſubſtitute one diſeaſe in place of another, 
and thereby bring life itſelf into danger. 


A Short Review of the remaining part of thi 


Elementa. 


CII. Tus is a pretty conciſe account 
of the preliminary part of the doctrine 
delivered in the Elementa Medicinae. In 


it the ſeveral propoſitions neceſſary to the 


developement of the fundamental princi- 
ple, are laid down according to the ſenſe 
of the author in the original work. And 
the whole is interſperſed with explanatory 
remarks and illuſtrations, ſo as to give the 
philoſophical and medical readers, who 
are otherwiſe unacquainted with the full 


Fo 


hy 


iſe 


ul 
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explanations, a tolerable idea of the ſubject. 
For an acquaintance with the fuller detail 
of the work, and its ſeveral applications to 
uſe, the ſubſequent parts, may be conſulted. 


CIII. IN the ſecond part and firſt chapter 
of the work, the exciting powers, pro- 
ducing either {thenic or aſthenic diatheſis, 
are delivered alternately, as each power, 
according to the different degrees of force 
with which it is applied, produces either 
of theſe ſtates. The order, in which they 
are treated, is preciſely that in which 
they are enumerated in the I and II pa- 
ragraphs of this work, or in the XI and 
XIIof the Elementa. They occupy from the 
CXI number, to the CXLVIII, or begin- 
ning of the II chapter of the ſame ſecond 
part of the work. Next, the cauſe of each 
diatheſis, or the ſtate of excitement, pro- 
duced by the exciting powers, conſtituting 
the cauſe, is briefly announced in the 
CXLVIIIl and CXLIX numbers. The III 
chapter is taken up with a ſhort account of 
the ſthenic diatheſis, or of the chief ſymp- 
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toms which diſtinguiſh that ſtate of the 
body. The V chapter is a ſimilar concif: 
hiſtory of the aſthenic diatheſis, or the 
chief ſymptoms conſtituting it. The IV 
and VI chapters contain an explanation of 
the principle ſymptoms, the former of 
the ſthenic, the latter of the aſthenic; not 
with a view to ſupply any deficiency in 
the fundamental principle, or in the ſeve. 
ral propoſitions in which that is unfolded, 
but for the purpoſe of giving it further 


confirmation. This part of the work, 


therefore, widely differs from all the ſymp- 
tomatologies, which are to be found in any 
other medical ſyſtems; theſe being com- 
monly ſo many expletives or means ot 


ſupplying the glaring want of principle, 


that runs through, and disfigures the whole. 
The amount of ſuch explanations is, that 
they are ſo many little ſyſtems within 
a great one, the completeneſs of which 
ſhould have ſuperſeded them all; They are 
contradictions, in place of illuſtrations; 
exceptions, in place of explanations; myt- 
terious, diſtracted, hypothetical jargon, in 


place of clear, connected, and ſolid demon- 


ſtration of a ſubject, founded on a com- 
mon principle. 'The whole, is darkneſs, 
for light; incoherence, for unity; enig- 
mas and riddles, for elucidations of na- 
ture: They beget neither doubt, uncertain- 
ty, nor ſuſpence of judgment; but a clear 
conviction of their perfection, as deviations 
from truth and ſimplicity, and of their 
being productions of a complete depravity 
of human reaſon. The four chapters laſt 
mentioned, occupy from the CLI, to the 
CCXXXVII paragraph, or from the III to 
the VII chapter of the ſecond part. As in 


every other part of the work, ſo it is particu- 


larly in this, that the fundamental principle, 
and the detail of particulars, reflect mutual 
illuſtration and confirmation on each 0 
ther. The arrangement of all the ſymp- 
toms in this part, has not received that 
completeneſs which the author wiſhes to 
give it: But, till that ſhall be done, he 
refers his reader to an example of a na- 
tural arrangement of the principle aſte- 
nic ſymptoms, as theſe aſcend in diſeaſe 
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from the ſlighteſt loſs of appetite, to the 
higheſt convulſive and ſpaſmodic affection 
of the organs of voluntary motion“ in 
tetanus and epilepſy. The ſeries of the 
ſymptoms, are loſs of appetite, loathing 
of food, thirſt, nauſea}, vomiting F, pain 
of the ſtomach and inteſtines ||, pain in 
the exterior parts of the body, in both 
caſes ſometimes of the ſpaſmodic *, and 
ſometimes of the convulſive kind 15 
proſecutes the explanation of them from 
the CXC V to the CCII paragraph, {how- 
ing that they all ariſe from a ſet of debili- 
tating powers, and all yield to ſtimulant 
remedies; a fact, which, while it is proved 


Voluntary motion, is that motion of the body, which is 
performed by its own muſcles, with the conſent of the will 
as in walking, ſtretching out a limb, &c. Involuntary motion, 
is that which is performed without conſciouſneſs of the in- 
terference of the will, as the motion of the heart, that in thc 
ftomach and inteſtines, by fibres that are muſcular, but not 
diſpoſed in a faſcicular form, as thoſe in the muſcles. 

+ Elem. Med. CLXXXVI. I Elem. Med. CLXXXVII. 
$ Elem. Med. CLXXXVIII. || Elem. Med. CLXXXIX 
| CXCI. ad CXCIV. * Elem. Med. CXC. 
+ Elem. Med. CXCI. to CXCIV. 
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in that work to a demonſtration, is, at the 
ſame time, an entire piece of medical news 


| to all who are unacquainted with this 


doctrine. To give a ſpecimen both of his 


manner of explanation, and of the import- 


ant view, in which that explanation has 
placed the ſymptoms; he ſays in the CX CV 
number, _ = 


CIV. © Tue fimple courſe of” this chain 
of ſymptoms is fromtheſligheſtof them, in 
loſs of appetite, ariſing from want of the ſti- 
mulus of food, and of other ſtimuli, or from 
an overproportion of theſe, to ſpaſmodic or 
convulſive pain. For the reaſons juſt now 
mentioned *, at firſt there 1s no defire for 
food; if the debilitating practice, that oc- 
caſioned that, © is perſiſted in, and there 
is no food of the kind that can be taken, 
as animal ſoups, a loathing comes on f; 
by and by, if ſtill nothing ſtimulant is em- 
ployed, a thirſt will ſucceed; to quench 
which, there will be the keeneſt deſire 


* Elem. Med. CXCV. + Elem Med. CLXXXVI. 
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for the moſt debilitating power, cold wa. 
ter; which will be preferred to the higheſt 
delicacies, and greedily ſwallowed: The 
latter is no ſooner done, than it is followed 
by ſtomach ſickneſs *; which, unleſs pre- 
vented by a diffuſible ſtimulus, ſuch as x 
glaſs of the ſtrongeſt ſpirit, or, that failing, 
another, perhaps a third,” according to 
to the urgency of the caſe, and the pa- 
tient's former habits, will go on directly 
to vomiting: And when the affection 
riſes to any conſiderable violence, an acute 


pain, in the time of vomiting, ariſes in the 
ſtomach,” exciting the feeling of © a bar 
of iron in that organ, placed acroſs, and 


rudely overſtretching it: When the affec- 
tion ſtill increaſes, and the force of the 


cauſe gains ground, every degree of tor- 


ture is experienced ; the head aches as it 
were from the ſtroke of a hammer : There 
is often a profuſe looſeneſs, with gripes 
and great pain; but © the” ſtate of the 
belly is oftener that of coſtiveneſs, which, 


* Elem. Med. CLXXXVII. + Elem. Med. CLXXXVIII. 
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in the inverted periſtaltic motion” that 
fl produces vomiting, is leſs to be wonder- 
1 ed at*; and there occur from time to time 
the alternate viciſſitudes of vomiting and 


8 looſeneſs T. Among the diſtreſſing aflec- f 
1 tions juſt now enumerated, are compre- 
hended, dyſpepſy, or indigeſtion in Eng- 
: liſh, the. gout itſelf, diarrhoea, dyſentery, 8 
. cholera, the colic, the iliac paſſion, the 
* purgings of children,” a certain 
A waſting that happens to them, called *tabes 
8 and atrophy, meaning that conſumption, 


e where a local affection 1s ſuppoſed to be in 
the neighbourhood of the inteſtines, not 
in the lungs; “ and the far greateſt part 
of the diſeaſes of that early age 4.“ 


CV. As the cauſe proceeds in violence, 
and the debilitating hurtful powers prove 
6&6: 


* Elem. Med. CXCV. p. 106, The next words are not 
tranſlated, becauſe they are left out, in an n after correction, as 
tautolog y. 


+ Elem. Med. after vomendi, read dejiciendique. See 410 
Elem, Med. CLXXXIX. 


: Elem. Med. CXC. 
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{till more urgent; the external parts of the 
body, the organs of voluntary motion“, 
are drawn into conſent. Sometimes the 
legs, ſometimes the arms, and other parts, 
are varioufly affected with cramps. The 
pains,” occaſioned by theſe, *are felt ſome- 
times in different parts of the thorax} al 
round ; ſometimes in the ſhoulders; at 
other times in the ſides; one while in the 
back; another while in the neck behind, 
Nor is any part of the human body exempt- 
ed from them: They happen in. the region; 
of the lungs; of the liver; of the ſtomach: 
Ariſing in all which, they are the effect of 
ſpaſmodic or convulſive motion, not of in- 
ternal inflammation, as they have been com. 
monly ſuppoſed: That the former is their 
real origin, is proved by the reſtoration of 
the ſeveral ſtimuli,” the want of which 
had been the occaſion of them, © remov- 
ing them, often inſtantly, always in a fhort 
time, and replacing the healthy ſtate; it is 


* Elem. Med. CXCVI. 
+ which, read for pectus in the original. 
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proved by the complete failure of the op- 
polite plan of cure, conſiſting in bleeding, 
rarious other evacuations, and abſtinence. 
Nay, what makes ſtill more ſtrongly for 
the ſame concluſion, is, that, as abſtinence 
often alone is ſufficient to produce” theſe 
* pains; ſo a full and rich diet has been 
allo alone ſufficient to remove them. 


CVI. „As the ſame pains are ſometimes 
conjoined with the irregular {paſmodic and 
convulſiive © motions, that we have ſpoken 
of, and ſometimes happen without them; 
they are, in both caſes, abſolutely free from 
every ſort of inflammation; and, there- 
fore, to diſtinguiſh them from other pains 
ariſing from ſuch, or a ſimilar cauſe, at- 
tention muſt be paid to the concourſe of 
ſymptoms” accompanying them. The pre- 
ſence of © ſthenic diatheſis points out that 
the pains are ſthenic,” that of the *aſthenic 
diatheſis, that they are aſthenic. This ob- 
ſervation applies to affections of daily oc- 
currence, and overturns the ordinary prac- 
tice for the cure. Even head- ach, which 
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is ſo frequent a complaint, requires the ſti 
mulant plan of cure ten times, for once that 
it requires the contrary,” though the latter 
is the only one, till of late, that ever was 


thought of“. 


CVII. Tung is a frequent diſeaſe, of 
which pain, ſomewhere in the cheſt, or pul- 
monary reg1on, 1s the alarming ſymptom, 
The more ignorant phyſicians have often 
miſtaken it for a peripneumony i; and the 
moſt knowing, equally unacquainted with 
its true nature, have conſidered it as a baſ- 
tard ſort of that diſeaſe. The mode of 
treatment made uſe of by both, was profu- 
ſion in bleeding, in other evacuations, great 
abſtinence, and the other parts of an ex- 
quiſite antiphlogiſtic regimen. Now; a 
queſtion of no difficult ſolution occurs 
here: To what is its great fatality owing? 
the malignant nature of the diſeaſe, or the 
improper method commonly employed for 
its cure? That it is not the former, the 
eaſy and quick ſolution” of the diſeaſe, 


t Flem. Med. CXCV IT, + Elem. Med. CXCVIII. 
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when treated by proper ſtimulant and in- 
vigorating remedies, proves by a large in- 
duction of facts“; that it is the latter, 18 
further proved by the conformity of the 
ſtimulant plan in this caſe, to that which 
conſtantly ſucceeds in every caſe of ſimilar 
debility, employed in different degrees of 
force, in proportion to the different degrees 
of the cauſe; and that through the whole 
great circle of aſthenic diſeaſes; which, in 

point of frequency, are in the proportion 
of ninety- ſeven out of the hundred, to the 
ſthenic diſeaſes, or thoſe of the contrary 
form. While the fact reſts, reſpecting this 
cure, upon ſuch a ſolid induction of proof; 
it can be perceived, in conjunction with a 
great many of equal weight, to reflect the 
ſame probation upon other cures. Accord- 
ingly, the very plan of cure, that proves ſo 
ſucceſsful in that painful affection of the 


* A gentleman, well acquainted with both the principles and 
practice of the new doctrine, found both this diſeaſe, and even 
the moderate intermittent fever in the fens of Lincoln, after 


reſting the ordinary practice; the former, the mode of cure 


poken of here; the latter, the peruvian bark, to yield readil y to 
«properly conducted ſtimulant plan of cure. 
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thorax, 1s equally ſo in whatever part of 
the abdomen, or external ſurface, the pain 
occurs. Nay, the chain of connection goes 
further, and extends to © ſymptoms of” 
high morbid © perturbation in the alimen- 
tary canal*, as thoſe of hyſteria, cholera, 
colic, dyſpepſy, and the gout, and other 
affections without a name. According- 
ly, beſide the pains formerly mentioned 
(CIV.), there” ſometimes © happens a cer- 
tain ſenſation of burning, anguiſh, painful 
in the ſto- 
mach or inteſtines, which are“ formidable 
in the higheſt degree, both to the patient and 
ane and, which “ create a ſuſ- 
picion” in this caſe, as well as in the others 


throws, and direful torment,” 


Juſt now mentioned, © of inflammation 
being their cauſe. That theſe complaints, 
however, have no connection with in- 
flammation, and that they depend upon 


quite an oppoſite ſtate of the part, is pro- 


From ſalem to pulmones is daſhed out in the CXCVIII 
No. of the Elementa, as a repetition. - 1 

+ This caſe the author himſelf experienced, and found the 
moſt difficult of cure of all others that he had ever engaged in 
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ved bythe cure turning out as often ſucceſs- 
ful, as it has yet been tried, and its trials 
have been many. The mode of cure, up- 
on which this proof turns, is the uſe of 
« wine, opium, and the other diffuſible ſti- 
muli, as muſk, volatile alkali, camphire, 


acther ; after the uſe of which, and alſo 


along with them,” beef, or other © animal 


ſoups; after them, and when the patient 


can take and digeſt it, *folid meat, the uſual 


diet,” in all its articles; the uſual mode of 
life, and guarding againſt” the operation 
of“ weakening” powers. Whatever paſ- 
ſed in the minds of phyſicians for the 


cauſe, whether they conſidered that as ac- 


tual inflammation, or, according to their 


own language, as inflammatory; their uni- 
form method of cure proves, that they had 


not the moſt diſtant comprehenſion of the 


it requiring the whole round of diffuſible ſtimuli, adminiſter- 
Jed in high proportion, and with the utmoſt ſkill that he 
limſelf was maſter of. The cure was completed in ten days, 
though every day it ſuffered a temporary ſolution from the 


uſe of the remedies : Ordinary caſes, however, are quickly 
cured, 
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CCVILL CUTLINES: 


true cauſe: But that it is not either in. 
flammation, or any ſtate approaching to 


that, is evident, both from the certain, and 


extenſive probation adduced; and from thi; 
further argument, mentioned in the origi. 
nal work, that the ſthenic univerſal inflam. 
mation, or any approach to it“, is never, 
even in ſthenic diſeaſes, ſeated in an inte. 
rior part}. ö 


CVIII. Brsipr the high ſymptoms 6f 
diſturbance, mentioned before, as affect 
ing the trunk, with a certain reſemblance 
to peripneumony, and further particula- 
rized in the CXCIX number of the Elemen- 
ta: In the natural chain of connection by 
which all theſe ſymptoms are united into 
one general affection, the ſame in kind, 


and diftering only in degree; their com- 


mon cauſe, debility, or diminution of ex- 
citement, riſes to the head, producing the 
violent pain of that organ, and even“ de- 
lirium, often ſo fierce, as to lead to effort. 


* Elem. Med. CLXIX. to CLXXII. 
F Elem. Med. CLXVIII. and CXCVIII. 


OUTLINES. ccix 


above the patient's ſtrength. This ſtate 
happens towards the end of typhus fever, 
even when very violent. The apprehen- 
ſion, with reſpect to the cauſe, is, that it is 
inflammation: Blood is let,” and “directly 
from the head ; bliſters, which are the ex- 
treme unction of phyſic, are applied; filence 
and darkneſs are enjoined; even the gen- 


tleſt ſtimulants are denied. In conſequence 
of the emptineſs of the ſtomach, of the 


veſſels of the whole ſyſtem; in conſe- 
quence of the higheſt languor” compati- 


ble with the living ſtate, and that only 
for a ſhort time; from the deficiency of 


every other ſtimulus,” as well as thoſe 
that ſtimulate, by filling the ſtomach and 
veſſels; vertigo * is ſupperadded to deli- 
rum;” and the patient, © deprived of his 
ſtrength, his ſenſes, his judgment, breaths 
out his laſt f.“ This is another high in- 
{tance of this kind of affection being either 
without ſthenic inflammation” altogether, 
dd 


* a feeling as if the head turned round, 
7 Elem, Med. CCI. Vid. loc. proxime relat; 
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* or, if there be any inflammation in the 
caſe, of its being quite diſtinct from uni- 


verſal ſthenic inflammation “. That itis not 


the latter, is proved by the incredible ſuc- 
ceſs of the plan of cure, which firſt ſtimu- 
lates, and then fills the veſſels; as well as 
by the complete failure of the debilitating 
evacuant plan: And the quickneſs of the 
reſtoration of health is an equal proof of 
its being no other inflammation. Now, 
as weakneſs and confuſion in thinking, 
even in perſons who are otherwiſe ſound, 
is the univerſal conſequence of debility, as 


ariſing both from other ſources, and from 


the emptineſs of the veſlels, and a general 
penury of blood and other fluids; 1s there 
any wonder, that, in the higheſt penury 
of theſe fluids compatible with life, ſcarce 
leaving a ſhadow of life, amidſt a dimi- 
nution of the other functions, a failure 
of the intellectual one, that is, delirium, 
ſhould be one? It is, however, a de- 
monſtrated fact. In that way, famine, 


— 


* Elem. Med. CLXIX. 
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and water-drinking, contrary to cuſtom, 
after drunkenneſs, or a debauch in eat- 


ing as well as drinking; as alſo depreſ- 


fon of mind, grief, terror, deſpair, not 
only induce temporary delirium, but of- 
ten carry up their effect to downright 
madneſs. The ſame 1s the upſhot of any 
conſiderable loſs of blood: For how many 
perſons have there been, who, after 
wounds, received in line of battle or from 
highwaymen, have, durin g their life and 


that often a pretty long life, never after f 


recovered their reaſon? To ſay nothing 


of contuſions, wounds, and other injuries, 
by which the texture of the brain is burt, 
theſe belonging to the head of local diſ- 


caſes, where they will be conſidered; is not 
death from cold effected, amidſt a dimi- 
nution of the other functions by deliri- 


um, preceding it? From theſe facts, ſo 
ſtrong and numerous, and that bring near- 


ly all the exciting powers into the proof, 
the concluſion myſt be admitted, that 
head-ach, and every failure of the intellec- 


tual function, in all its degrees, great and 
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CCX11 OUTLINES. 


ſmall, and, in the higheſt of all, delirium, 
do not at all depend upon ſthenic univerſal 
inflammation, the only inflammation hi. 
therto known; nor neceſſarily upon the 


other univerſal one, the aſtthenic ; but 


upon the greateſt want both of other ſti- 
mulant powers, and of that, which a 


due fullneſs of the veſſels affords.” That 
the latter, however, 1s the moſt frequent 


cauſe of the ſymptoms now mentioned, is 
evinced from the eſtabliſhment of health 


being ſo certainly made out upon the new 
plan of cure*,” - 


CIX. Far as We have ſtretched out this 
chain of ſameneſs in the cauſe of aſthe- 
nic ſymptoms, it extends yet farther, pro- 


ducing other © formidable ſymptoms part- 


ly febrile, partly epileptic and apoplectic; 


ſuch as ſtupor, and diſpoſition toſleep, in all 
the three; in fevers, often that falſe watch- 


ing, which is rat typhomania ; and 
4 ſometimes coma, or chat profound ſleep 


* Elem. Med. CCII. 
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OUTLINES, CCX111 


that gives little refreſhment after coming 
out of it;“ as well as ſtarting of the tendons; 


in the other diſeaſes, convulſion, and dimi- 


nution of the voluntary motions. All theſe, 


without diſtinction, are evidently owing 
to the ſame cauſe, upon which all aſthenic 
diſeaſes depend, that 1s, debility; though 
ſme of them, as typhomania, and ſtart- 
ing of the tendons, have been imputed to 
irritation z others to plethora, either alone 
and pure, or along with it to mobility.” 
But the ſame © proof,” that has been ſo 


often adduced, © of their all originating 
from debilitating powers, and being all 
relieved or removed by ſtimulant reme- 


lies, is ſufficient- to eſtabliſh debility as 


heir origin in common with all thoſe 
re have taken notice of. It is in vain, 
and indeed the higheſt abſurdity,” to 


ake plethora the cauſe of apoplexy, as 


„at a time of life when the ſyſtem is 


nervated and almoſt blovdleſs, that is, 
t a period 5 when food is neither deſired, 


or taken,” in due quantity, nor digeſted” 
mth proper force, © more blood could be 
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produced than in the flower, and moſt yi, in hi 
1 gorous period of human life. On the con. the 
| trary, when apoplexy ſupervenes; upon has E 
I account of indirect debility from great going 
age, and the amount of excitement during ore | 
he former part of life, the ſolids are lan. mitte 
zuid, the fluids ſcanty, as well as the the fi 
3 urce of the latter, the blood;” Nor he ** 
N e doctrine of plethora, which has been mem. 
0 -gually applied to epilepſy, better founded Pee! 
* use cauſe of which being the ſame debib Hef life 
ty, the ſame penury of fluids,” as in aps thele | 
plexy, and in all the other aſthenic diſeaſa tion 
* Fevers may conſiſt in indirect debility, propo 
as is undoubted in the confluent ſmal lapplie 
pox*, or when the hurtful power” pro paniec 
ducing them “ has been ebriety : Bu tions, 
| direct debility is by far their moſt fre{Matter,! 
| quent cauſe f.“ that in 
| MET A - tion bt 
| | CX. Wx have now, at greater length, that ture (X 
ö the bounds that we had at firſt preſcribe founde 
to ourſelves permitted, given an example from t 

of the author's manner, as well as matter 5 
: em. 


* Elem Med. DCLXIX. DCLXXVI. 
+ Elem. Med. CC, 
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in his explanation of ſymptoms. And, if | 
the reſt of the chapter from which this | iq 
has been taken, as well as the whole fore- 


going one, be carefully examined; the pur- 
port of the whole, it is hoped, will be ad- f 


mitted to amount to a full eſtabliſhment of 
the fundamental principle: Which is, that | 
we are nothing in ourſelves, but every | | 
moment in dependence upon the exciting | | 
powers, to which the whole phenomena | I's þ 
of life, in all its ſtates*, are owing; that 


theſe produce only perfect health, or devi- Ab 


ation from that to diſeaſes and death, in Mill 
proportion to the degree in which they are — 14 
applied ; that the healthy ſtate is unaccom- | 40 


panied with thoſe alterations of the func- 
tions, which are called ſymptoms; that the 
latter, in prediſpoſition, are not evident; and, 


that in diſeaſe, there is not the leaſt connec- Fl 
tion betwixt their appearance and real na- | q 
ture (XLI. XLII. XLIII); that the only well 1 
founded eſtimation of them muſt be taken 1 
from the powers producing and removing | l 

* Elem. Med. IX. | Fe | | | | 
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them, compared in their reſpective degree; 
of force, with thoſe that produce the 
healthy ſtate; that, when their exceſs goes 
to a certain height, it produces ſthenic dif. 
eaſe, as is ſhown by the concourſe of 
{ymptoms, enumerated and explained in 
the V chapter ; that, riſing ſtill higher, or 
falling too low, they produce the diſeaſes, 
an explanation of which is delivered in 
the VI chapter, and examamplified in 
the ſpecimen given here. In the VII chap- 
ter, the ſubject of which is the conſide. 
ration of {ſleep and vigilance, whether 
in their ſalutary or morbid ſtate; 


CXI. SLEEP is conſidered as ariſing 
from the ſame powers which induce death, 
only acting in a temporary way“. In the 
VIII chapter, the cure of each diatheſis 1s 
delivered in the order of the exciting 
powers, as firſt (II. III.) enumerated. In 


For particulars, conſult che Elementa from COXXXVI 
to CCLI. 1 7 
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OUTLINES. ccxvii 


the IX a compariſon is made of the parts, 
or means of cure of the ſthenic, with each 
other; and in the X, to the CCCIV num- 
ber, the ſame compariſon of the parts of 
cure is applied to the aſthenic diatheſis. 


CXII. In the CCCTV, the title of which, 


ſhould be wvaried*, an eſtimation is made 
of the comparative force of the remedies, 
and of the effect of the direction of dif- 
ferent remedies to different parts, with the 
view of obtaining as equal a diminution of 


excitement in ſthenic, and as equal an in- 


creaſe in aſthenic diſeaſes, as poſſible, and 


Ichereby of procuring a complete and per- 
fectly equal re- eſtabliſhment of health. For 
want of which knowledge, when, even in 
the cure of the few ſthenic diſeaſes, for a 


groſs idea of which they were indebted to 
Dr. Sydenham, phyſicians had puſhed a par- 
ticular remedy, as bleeding, to its utmoſt ex- 
5 e e 


* Elem. Med. In the original. Quo modo remedia va- 


are debeant. 


added in manuſcript, is, how the remedies 
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tent, and, as our author ſhows, to great ex. M its te 
ceſs; their very common complaint was, that, WW whe! 
though they had uſed that remedy ſo free. MW of th 
ly as not to dare to puſh it further, ſtil or v 
ſomething was wanted to complete the and 
cure: The plain cauſe of all that is demon. MW mul: 
ſtrated in this part of the work; where he the e 
ſays, © To bleeding alone, which is the All t 
moſt powerful of the debilitating reme be ut 
dies“, it is improper to entruſt the cure of to pi 
any ſthenic diſeaſe; for though, by it dt! 
* the excitement is ſufficiently, and, pe the « 
haps, too much diminiſhed in the larger clain 
blood veſlels;” yet, © in the extremities o {the: 
theſe, in the colourleſs veſſels, and in atior 
the reſt of the ſyſtem not vaſcular, it MW righ 
not enough deminiſhed : There is, there: one 
fore, an inequality in the ſum total of the 
cure: Conſequently, purging, and vomitingę ade 


which latter had never been thought of in ever 
ſthenic diſeaſes, where it is highly ſervice 
able, and upon this very principle; and C 
never omitted in aſthenic diſeaſes, where to t 


* Elem. Med. CCCV. 6] 
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its tendency is pernicious; and ſweating, 
when the reduction, or original gentleneſs, 
of the diatheſis admits it; and abſtinence, 
or vegetable aliment and watery drink, 
and cold; laſtly, guarding againſt the ſti- 
mulating influence of the paſſions, and of 
the exerciſe of the intellectual functions“: 
All theſe muſt, in concourſe or ſucceſſion, 
be uſed in their proper ſeaſon and degree, 
to produce an equal diminution of ſthenic 
diatheſis, and therefore a completion of 
the cure. In the next paragraph he lays 
claim to the diſcovery of even the cure of 
ſthenic diſeaſes; from theſe two conſider- 
ations; the reduction of the cure to its 
right principle, which is alſo the common 
one of all the reſt of his doctrine; and 
the enlargement of it, ſo as to render it 
adequate to all the purpoſes of practice in 
every poſſible caſe f. 


CXIII. From the CCCVII paragraph, 

to the end of the chapter, he continues the 
22 2 8 

+ Elem. Med, COCV. I Elem. Med. CCCVL 


neſs of the veſlels, which is a morbid ſtate 


remedied by the moſt nouriſhing alimen- 


' Elem. Med. CCCVIIL. + Elem. Med, CCC IX. 
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application of the ſame idea to the dif. 
eaſes of debility, or his aſthenic form of 
diſeaſes; and ſhows, that, as bleeding, the 


citeme! 
q ody, 1 


iſe, m. 


moſt powerful remedy of ſthenic diſeaſes W. uli, 
(CXII.), is not ſolely to be depended on for ellectu 
the cure of that ſet of diſeaſes; ſo neither Naſon 
is the operation of the diffuſible ſtimuli, N air, 
the moſt powerful of the remedies here Nonfine 
required, to be relied on: For, beſide the Nnichir 
ſtomach, upon which the predominant Chat is 
part of their operation is exerted, other Nuires 
parts of the ſyſtem muſt receive the ſup- onvale 


port due to them: Particularly, the empti- Nie fini 


nd re 
CCXI 
rords: 


univerſal in this ſet of diſeaſes, muſt be 


tary matter, given in ſuch form, as can be 
taken and digeſted; and theſtimulus of heat 
muſt be applied to the external ſurface: 
By which means, bath the internal and 


CXIV 
er the 


Ne exci 
external ſurfaces, and the vaſcular ſyſtem [ther 
over all, receive their equal ſupport from arts, bi 
the remedies *. Beſide the uſe of theſe, a- 
long with the diffuſible ſtimuli f, the en. I l. 
| em. 

{In CCC 
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citement afforded by the motion of the 
zody, firſt in geſtation, and then in exer- 
iſe, muſt be applied“. Laſtly, the ſti- 
muli, ſupplied by the exerciſe of the in- 
S-llctual faculty, by a proper ſtate of 
Paſſion and emotion, and a greater purity 


onfined to a room, are requiſite to the 
niſhing of the cure; which laſt, being 
hat is called the convaleſcent ſtate, re- 


e finiſhes the whole of this preliminary 


Fords: 0 
(XIV. «Tun ſtimulant ꝗ plan of cure, whe- 


he exciting powers; the indication of cure; 
r the remedies, be conſidered, is, in all its 
arts, bren-new. Is not, therefore, the whole 


' Elem. Med. CCCX. 5 
Elem. Med. CC CV. at the end, and CCCXIT, 
{in CCCXII. for 2 benica, read /timulatrix, 


f air, than is eaſily applicable to patients 


Huires a common management with the 
onvaleſcent ſtate from ſthenic diſeaſe 7. 


nd reaſoning part of his work in the 
CCXII paragraph, with the following 


er the theory or the practice; the cauſe; 
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doctrine, that has hitherto been delivered, 
a demonſtration, that the art of medicine, 
hitherto conjectural*®, incoherent, and con. 
tradictory in all its parts, is reduced tg 
an actual ſcience, founded not upon ma. 


| That « 


cxv 


produ 
{ame 


thematical principles, which is only one 
fort of probation, but upon phyſical ones, 
and ſupported by the ſure teſtimony of our 
occaſi 
nic d 


ſenſes, that affords the very axioms, upon 
which the elements of mathematics, the 
only demonſtrated part of the ſcience, reſt! tions 
Toes ferenc 


CXV. ArrER proving in the XI chapter 


that the remedies of diſeaſes are the ſame CX 
with all the other powers; a proof which ing dc 
had been in effect, though not in form ducin 
ſufficiently made out before; in the XI aſther 
and laſt chapter of this firſt part of hi the la 
work, he extends the ſubject to every thing (LXY 
vital in nature: We ſhall pre ſent the reade func 
with a literal tranſlation of it: It is en eaſily 
titled, to tho 

in deg 


* Celſus in his preface ſays _ nora conjecturalis 06 at 
many have had reaſon to ſay that beſide Celſus. „Elen 
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That all the Powers, which ſupport any fort of wi 
Life, are the ſame: Or, | 


The Principle of Farming. | 


EOXVL Acarn,arenot thepowers, which OY: 
produce and ſupport perfect health, the 55 

ſame with thoſe, which, by exceſs of force, "tp 
occaſion ſthenic, by a deficiency of it, aſthe- Wy 
nic diſeaſes, and the reſpective prediſpoſi- 
tions to each,” and that © without any dif- 1 
ference, except in degree (X. to C XVI.)?“ my 


CXVII. FURTHER, as the whole forego- 1 ; 
ing doctrine teaches, the hurtful powers pro- "i 
ducing ſthenic diſeaſes, are the remedies of 
aſthenic, and the hurtful powers exciting | 1 | 
the latter, are the remedies of the former“ bl 
(LXXXIV. LXXXV. LXXXVI.), The "nt 
functions of the other ſpecies of animals can wm 
eaſily be perceived to be of a ſimilar kind 1 0 
to thoſe of the human ſpecies, differing only Will 
in degree, according to the difference of the 1118 


* Elem Med. LXXXIX. XC. XCI. 93. 94. M. 8. 
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and all in the portion of intellectual power 


downwards, till it diſappears in a ſhade 
of ambiguity with the living ſtate of ve- 


the univerſe: The idea, however, is ob- 
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ſimple ſolids in form, figure, proportion, 
quantity, diſpoſition and ſtructure. The ef. 
fect of that is, that, though ſome animal 
exceed the human ſpecies in the perfection 
of their corporeal functions, yet, the far 


greateſt number fall ſhort of it, even intheſe ience 


ies of 


alloted to them. Upon the whole, there follow! 


is, among the other animals, a ſcale of life 


{tretching, m uniform gradation, from CX. 
their neareſt approach to human excellence, * 
great 


as be 


getables. But the chain of life ends not ent, h 


there; that is not the place where nature 
has marked her degree of nought: From the 
greateſt perfection of this ſort of- life, till 
either its extinction in foſſil exiſtence, or 


been 
forms. 
and x 
ike th 


A 5 1 to gro 
its tranſition into an obſcure mode of vi- 0 
to dec 
tality, that we cannot comprehend; there bring 
are likewiſe a great number of degrees of Wy 
vitality, ſtill the fame through its whole 
; ſhortr 
extended line. As ſpace and duration for of kn 
5 : „ . LING 
certain are, ſo life, poſſibly, is, infinite over "—_ 


OUTLINES; CCXXV 


cure, and not to be proſecuted. Our au- 
thor, accordingly, mindful of his own rule 
p. V. VI. VIE XIX. XXI. XXII.), has here 
ſet up his pillar of ne plus ultra, and is 
ontent to limit his ſyſtem of life, his 
ience of living ſtate, within the bounda- 
ies of animal and vegetable vitality, in the 


following words, added in M. S. marked 326. 


C XVIII. Turn are many reaſons for 


the opinion, that this globe has undergone 


reat changes; that, whatever is now ſea, 


as been land, whatever is land at pre- 


ent, has been ſea, and that foſſils have not 


been more tenacious of their reſpective 


Worms. But, whether they, like animals 
and plants, have a ſort of life, ſo as, 


ike theſe, to be produced into living ſtate, 
to grow, to attain to a full ſtate of vigour, 


to decay, to die, and, in death, loſe their 
living form; the length of their age,” which 
may be millions of centurws, © and the 
ſhortneſs of ours, deprive us of the means 
of knowing, and of coming to the truth 
at ſo vaſt a fact.“ Rs 
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CXIX. * ALL the powers, that ſupport G2 
any ſtate of animal life, are the ſame in confi 
kind, only differing in degree: Concerning whic 
which, every concluſion that has been of lif 

drawn, equally © applies to plants. Ac, dure 
cordingly, as animals, in every ſtate of lik WM {tate 
have their exciting powers (I. II. III. V.) powe 
in prediſpoſitions and diſeaſes, their ex. 
citing hurtful powers (X. LII. LVIII.); in C2 
the cure of both“, and in either of th (CX: 
two forms, © their reſpective indicatiom tion, 
(LXXXIV.) r, and reſpective remedies diſpc 
| (LXXXVI.) t; the ſame thing, in every re- appli 
(þ ſpect, happens to plants.” prop 


CXX. Tur powers exciting which, inM that 
every ſtate of life, are heat, air, moiſture, (MW Accc 
light, ſome motion, internal juices d. ture, 


© for morborum, read utrorumque in this paragraph, which « I] 

is Elem, Med. CCCXVIII. | 

F 1 Elem. Med. LXXXVIII. the 1 

. + Elem. Med. LXXXIX. XC. XCI. too l. 

A | $ Elem. Med. CCCXIX. interline motus aliquis,' ſucci intsi 
what follows lux in the ſentence is eraſed as out of placs- 


OUTLINES. cexxvii 


C XXI. The action of the ſame alſo 


confiſts in ſtimulus (VII. VIII. IX.); by 


which the phenomena peculiar to this ſort 
of life, ſome ſenſe, ſome motion, and ver- 
dure are produced: And the cauſe of this 
E ſtate is the common effect of the exciting 
powers (V.). 


CXXII. © Nay, here alſo, theſe powers 
(CXX.), when applied in exact propor- 
tion, produce health ; and diſeaſes, or pre- 
diſpoſitions, are the conſequence of their 
application, either in exceſs or under- 
proportion; the former inducing thoſe 
that depend on too much, the latter, thoſe 
that ariſe from too little ſtimulus (X.). 
Accordingly, too much, or too little moiſ- 


ture, too much heat or cold, lead to diſy 
eaſes and death, by an equal operation, 


directly or indirectly debilitating: And, as 


the rays of the ſun !, when too intenſe, or 


too long continued, prove debilitating indi- 
e f f 2 


* Before tenebrae in this ſentence CCCXXI of the Ele- 


menta, read ſolis radii vel 


COCXRNVUL OUTLINES. 


realy; while too much darkneſs, ortoo long 
a continuance of it, directly operate the ſame 
effect; the alternate ſucceſſion of night 
and day, of light and darkneſs, is a provi- 
ſion of nature“, to prevent the continu. 
ance, or excethve ſplendor, of the rays of 
light, from ſtimulating either in exceſe, 
and thereby inducing ſthenic diſeaſes, or 
in ultimate exceſs, and thereby inducing 
thoſe of indirect debility;” as alſo to pre- 
vent diſeaſes of direct debility from per- 
petual darkneſs, 


CxxiIl. © Nox are plants deſtitute of 
_ their reſpective excitability (I. V.); which, 
equally as in animals, is not different in 


different parts of its ſeat, nor does it con- 


ſiſt of parts, but is one” uniform © undi- 
vided property over the whole ſyſtem 
[(XXXI.): The conſequence of which is, 


that, to whatever part of a plant any} 


exciting power is applied, its operation, 


whether in exceſs, in exact proportion, or 


* A\ little after erafe vicαt. 


+ The idiom of the Latin leads to ſay each. Elem. Med. 


SeEXXII. 
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OUTLINES, ccxxix 


in defect, immediately affects the excitabi- 
lity over the whole ſyſtem.” 


Inere alſo with the ſame inequality as in 
E:nimals, being greater in the part, to 
yhich the exciting power has been imme— 
ately applied, than in any other equal 


auſe of that turns upon two circumſtan- 
es, the direct impulſe of the power upon 


greater force of 1t upon the excitability 
pf that part, than of any other equal part; 
o the ſame thing happens in plants: And, 
in the brain, in the ſtomach, and inteſ- 
nes (XXXII.), the excitability has a great- 


f plants ſo correſponds to theſe parts, as 
o be moſt completely affected by the ex- 
ting powers: It is to the root of plants, 

preterence to other parts of them, that 


hoiſture flows: It is in the root* that the 


illie in the original. 


CXXIV. © Tuna effect takes place 


part (XXXII.): And, as, in animals, the 


he part eſpecially affected (X XXII.), and 


affinity to the impulſe of the powers, than 
n moſt other parts; in like manner the root 
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the heat is © neither exceſſive, and” there. 


cC XXX OUTLINES, 


moſt perfect temperature occurrs; where 


fore liable to produce ſthenic affection 
nor ultimately exceſſive, ſo as to endange 
indirect debility; nor deficient, or what i 
called cold, ſo as to produce direct de 
9 


cxxv. © But the only uſe of the fol 
through the pores of which the power, 
we have mentioned, penetrate, is to act a 


a filter, the pores of which are neither { CX 
large, as to allow” the powers * to po evidet 
down 1n too great a quantity, and produce clayey 
firſt a ſthenic, or too luxuriant a ſtate o the lat 
the plant, and afterwards indirect debil nd u 
ty; nor ſo contracted, as by not giving and co 
ſufficient admiſſion“ to the powers, t by ob! 
occaſion © indirect debility, or the decay ſerrice 
ing [tate of the plant: But that the ſoil, dontrn 
otherwiſe © 1s not neceſſary to a certal A ſy 
life of vegetables, is proved by their livin dew 
to a certain degree in pure water; and tha mouſtu 
it 18 uſeful as a filter, 1 1s inferred from thi * 
* lic. 


* Elem, Med. CCCXXII. 
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good effect of plowing, breaking the clods, 
dividing clayey, tough, earth, with lime, ab- 
ſorbent earth, and thereby relaxing its 


pores; and likewiſe from the good effect 


Jof © making land, that is too friable, more 
I :dhefive and tough by dunging it;” from 
that © of covering thin ground with rags 


and ſtones, and by theſe keeping in the 


heat and moiſture, and by contracting the 
pores in every reſpect f. 


cxxvl. AccokDIxeL r, the reaſon is 


evident, why every ſandy, as well as every 


clayey ſoil, when the former does not receive, 


the latter part with, ſome tenacity, is barren 


and unfruitful: Hence, very hot ſummers 


and countries are hurtful to clayey grounds, 
by obſtructing the pores” of the ſoil; but 


ſerviceable to friable and lean ones, by 


contracting the pores: © Hence, dry ſea- 
lons ſuit low-lying rich lands, which draw, 


from all quarters around, a quantity of 


moiſture to the roots of the plants; whereas 
tainy ſeaſons” are the favourable ones to 


*ic 1 Elem. Med. CCOXXIV. 
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* high grounds of a thin,” poor, © ſoil: De. 
chvities of a northern aſpect, the foil of 
which is commonly of the latter ſort, art 
cheriſhed and ſheltered by clumps of trees 


ſet down here and there, and” even * bya 


great number of [looſe bare ſtones, cover. 
ing the ſurface: Theſe are ſerviceable by 
the heat and moiſture which they afford; 
and the the taking away the ſtones, a prac- 
tice, which an ill adviſed induſtry ha 


| ſometimes ſuggeſted, is productive of hurt: 
ful conſequences: But there is not the 


{ame occaſion for ſuch” ſources of ſhelter 
and moiſture © in places of a ſouthern a 


peR, they being cheriſhed by the ſun, de- 


fended from the cold winds,” (which are 


commonly thoſe that blow from any ot 
the northern points betwixt due eaſt and 


weſt,) © and expoſed by their more happy 


fituation to the breezes, that blow from 
the ſouth ; which,” beſides their warmth, 
* are ſeldom too dry.” 


CXXVII © Cei8vs, for a reaſon at 
firſt not very obvious, ſets out, in the be- 
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ginning of his preface with the inſinuation 
of a connection between agriculture and 
medicine. That there is ſuch a connection, 
and a cloſe one, is proved by the forego- 
Wing obſervations: But the purport of theſe 
Poes further: It holds out a fundamental 
principle, upon which all the phenomena 
of vegetable life, in all its ſtates, may be 
xplained. The want of that principle 
has been acknowledged and regreted: But 
the cauſe of regret was greater than was 
rightly underſtood. The fame want of 
principle in agriculture, as in medicine, | {i 
has produced the ſame errors in practice. 15 ml N 
he qualities of the ſoil, and of the ma- [1 


= ure, have been conſtantly talked of, as Oy lf 

producing all the good or bad effects that | | | 
rere obſerved. The common language, 1 
in books of farming, has been about the Ii | 
alts of the manure, the ſalts of the ſoul, DE [ih 
the oil of the manure, and the oil of the 10 
ſoil; as if theſe ingredients, blended either | i 
th the earth, or the matter added to it 5 | Ui | 
lor the purpoſe already mentioned, had 19 
any effect, independent of that which It 
88 Ih 

Fl 


ccxxxĩiv  _ OUTLINES, 


gives the due poroſity. The extern; 


powers, producing and ſupporting vegeta, 
tion, are thoſe we mentioned, and thoſt 
only: Nor does the ſoil, whatever qualitie 
are aſſigned to it, perform any other uſe} 


but that of a filter, ſtrainer, or conduQr g 
the external exciting powers: And the fol 
virtue of the manure is, to correct the 
faulty ſtate of porofity, in the way that ha 
been mentioned. The whole facts i 
farming and gardening, when fully ant 


judiciouſly reported and properly ſtate 


will be found to bring complete proof d 
this fundamental propoſition. In the meat 


CXXVIIL © To return” from this ill 
tration and extenſion of our ſubject, thi 


doctrine of life; from all that has beer 


ſaid of the culture and nature of plants 
we learn that their life is perfectly ſimila 
to that of animals, that every thing vital i 
nature is governed by the excitement, whic 


the exciting powers alone produce; thi 
no inherent property, neceſſary to the {u 


OUTLINES, CCXXXV 


port of life, exiſts in any living ſyſtem, 
whether animal or vegetable; that the 
ſame powers which firſt produce, and then 
ſupport life, at length tend to death; that 
the living ſtate, its continuation, decay, 
and diſſolution, are all“ equally natural; 
that ever y living ſyſtem lives in its pro- 
duction; that, in that way, the generations 
of animals and vegetables are renewed, the 
univerſe remains, and remains for ever; in 
one word, that all things have been fabri- 
cated with one” ſingle © inſtrument.” 


CXXIX. « Tax motions of the planets, 
which were made to remain and continue 
their courſes for ever, all depend upon 
this one principle, That they go in a 
ſtraight direction, like all projectiles; and 
then, by the power of gravity, which af- 


fects them all, are conſtantly drawn down- 


ward, and, in that way, are, upon the 
whole, all thrown into circular motions. 


But, in the ſmaller living bodies, with which“ 


theſe larger ones are filled, that 1 is, animals 
and Plants, the whole ſpecies of which re- 


882 


of their functions, occaſions” alſo “ the di. 


tion of theſe. It is not, therefore, true, 


deed to life; but that is forced, while, after. 
ward, their tendency to death is quite ſpon- 


of the Elementa Medicinae. The ſecond 


ccxxxvi OUTLINES. 


main, while the individuals“ of each ſpe. 
cies © periſh; the ſame cauſe, which pro- 
duces the commencing and perfect ſtats 


minution, the decay, and at laſt the extine. 


that ſome powers, are naturally made for 
the production of life and health, others 
for that of diſeaſes and death; on the 
contrary, © the tendency of them all is in- 


taneous * 


Thi Account of the Elementa continued, 
cxXX. Tuts finiſhes the firſt volume 


contains the practical part of the doctrine, 
or its application to diſeaſes as an art. 
Where, firſt, an account is given of ſthe- 
nic diſeaſes; the other parts of the der 


» Elem. Med. CCOXXVI. CCCXXVIL 
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tall of which occupy from the CCC XXVIII 


paragraph to the CCCCLIII; and their 
cure from the latter to the PIII, or IV part 


of the work; 


CXXXI. Wu Rr the account of aſthe- 
nic diſeaſes begins, extending to the DC XC 


paragraph, or the V and laſt part of the 
whole work. In the preface, the author 
had given an account of the circumſtances 


which led him to this extenſive diſcovery; 
and had ſaid, that the cauſe, and cure, and 


true nature of the gout, a diſeaſe to which 
he himſelf was liable, were the firſt part 
of diſcovery he made: But, it is here to be 
| obſerved, that the view given of every one 
of the aſthenic diſeaſes, is equally new, as 
that of the gout; and that the gout, inſtead 
of being a diſeaſe, ſui generis, according 
to the pedantic language and unphiloſo- 
phical ideas of ſyſtematic writers, is, in 


every reſpect, ſuch a diſeaſe as every o- 
ther, occaſioned by debility. All which 


will ſufficiently appear from the explana- 
tion of ſymptoms, a ſpecimen of which has 


„„ 


cexxxviii OUTLINES. 


been given here; and likewiſe from the hic. 


tory and cure of the gout, delivered from 
the DXCV to the DCIV paragraph, where 
the deſcription of the moderate gout, and 


from the DCXIII to DCXVII, where that 
of the violent caſe of it, is given. 


CxxXII. From the DCI. to DCXC 
intermittent fevers, or the ſeveral forms 


agues, notwithſtanding of the ſeeming re- 
markable difference of their types, arc 


ſhown to be the ſame caſes of diſeaſe z 
continued fevers ; the latter the fame a 


_ dyſentery, the confluent ſmall pox, and 
cholera, arranged among them; every one 


of them the ſame as the plague; and the 
whole the ſame, as any other diſeaſe of 
this form, though never eſteemed febrile. 


CXXXIII. In the M and laſt part, or 
diviſion, of the whole work, from the 
DCXC paragraph to the end, he deliver 
his doctrine ? 


OUTLINES, ccxxxix 


Of Local Diſeaſes. 


CXXXIV. Tur arrangement of which, 
he delineates in the following words: 
LJLocal diſeaſes, ſays he, not © in an” 
| artificial or arbitrary © order,” but in that 
v of nature, are divided into five parts,” or 
heads. The firſt of which comprehends” 
thoſe © organic diſeaſes, in which no af- 
fection ariſes in any part of the whole bo- 
dy, unleſs in the part firſt injured. This 


affection happens in parts that have, ac- 
cording to the common expreſſion, little 


ſenſibility, and are endowed with little ex- 
citability.” | 


CXXXV. Tre ſecond diviſion occurs 
in parts” that are © very ſenſible, endowed 
with very much excitability; in which the 


effect of the local affection is propagated 


over the whole body, over the whole ner- 


vous ſyſtem; and” in which © a great many 


ſymptoms, ſimilar to thoſe of univerſal 
diſeaſe, are produced. The third is” that 


1 
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diviſion,” is appropriated to thoſe caſes, *in 
which a contagion 1s externally applied to 


the texture of theſe, and, by that 1njury, to 
produce ſymptoms of tumult and diſorder 


ccxl | * OUTLINES. 


4 otru 
an ex 


« diviſion in which a ſymptom of univerſil 
diſeaſe, at firſt,” like every one of thoſe that 


„depend upon increaſed or diminiſhed ne 
excitement, riſes to that degree, in which e m 
it is” no longer © under” the influence of Y = 
« excitement, and,” therefore, affected] ET 
re 


by none of the remedies, that correct the 


| : | not ve 
morbid ſtate of excitement. The fourth Y 


hey + 
o be 


the body, and diffuſed through the whole,” BY 
The diſeaſes arranged under © the fifth E 1 
0 


head, ariſe in conſequence of the applica- : off; 
Ng | 
preſſe 


= 


to fol 


tion of poiſons, and of their diffuſion over 
all the veſſels, in ſuch ſort, that they are 
not underſtood immediately,” or © at firſt, 
to have any tendency either to increaſe or 
diminiſh excitement; but falling, different- 
ly in different caſes, upon parts, to injure 


Incre 
that 
s th 
and 


| ond 
over the reſt of the ſyſtem. I 


CXXXVI. Tre author of the Elemen- W + 
ta uſes in his lectures to reduce the whole 
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loctrine to ſuch a ſhort ſimple view as he 
an expreſs in a ſcale. In that he draws 


line, divided into eighty parts, expreſling 


© many degrees of excitability, alloted to 
my given ſyſtem upon the commence- 
Dent of its living ſtate. While all theſe 


re entire, the ſyſtem is underſtood to be 
not yet brought into its living ſtate. When 
hey are all worn out, life is ſuppoſed 


o be come to an end. The mark at 


ighty, is life to be“; that at o is life 
at}. Again, the increaſe of life, in pro- 


dortion to the waſte of excitability, which 
effected by the operation of the excit- 


ing powers, to a certain limit, is ex- 


Preſſed by decreaſing numbers from eighty 
to forty, in the line of excitability; and by 
increaſing numbers from o' to forty, in 


that of excitement. This, then, is marked 

the point of life, in its completeſt 5 

and moſt perfect vigour (XIII.). 

yond that, the decay of life, 1 in e 
h h 


* vita futura, + vita praeterita. 
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citing powers, is expreſſed by continuing 


o', equally with reſpect to excitabiliyf 
and excitement, This may be conſidered 


ginning to end; or, as a ſcale of all the 
_ deviations from the point of health to 


equally proves the application of his fun- 


(XXVI), that governs the whole pro- 
ceſs in both caſes, and that nature has 
no powers independent of it. The con- 


we have taken of this work, is, that ex- 
\ citement, univerſal or local, is the prin- 


ocxlii OUTLINES. - 


to all further waſte of the excitability 
{till effected by the operation of the ex. 


the decreaſing numbers from forty ty 
as either a ſcale of human life from be. 


wards either of the extremes of prediſpo. 
ſition and morbid ſtate, till the complet 
diſſolution of the living ſtate in death. 


CXXXVIL IN the DCCI paragraph, k 


damental principle to local, as to univerſal 
diſeaſes; ſhowing, that it is the excitement 


cluſion then, from the whole view that 


ciple that governs life over all nature. The 
motions of the planets, though Sir Iſaac 
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Newton had not diſcovered them, would 
have continued; but, to ſay nothing of 
the other parts of this large ſubject, hu- 
man health depends upon too nice an ad- 
juſtment of exciting operation, not to re- 
quire the higheſt ſkill, and moſt dexterous 
execution, to regulate it, and maintain the 
equal balance. „„ 
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OBSERVATIONS 


ON THE 


AS TAUGHT IN THE 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. © 


ſome taſk, in which the reaſoning faculty® 


the pureſt demonſtrative ſcience, there are 


certain fundamental propoſitions, the truth 
of which is not proved by demonſtration, 


ſo, in falſe ſyſtematic reaſoning, there are 
many fundamental and other propoſitions, 
the falſity of which eludes demonſtration, 


" We ſhall, before we are done, ſee the difference betwixt 
the reaſoning faculty and the medical faculty. 


PRESENT SYSTEM OF SPASM, 


CXXVXVIII. Fas moſt difficult and irk- 


can be engaged, is the attempt to refute a 
doctrine completely falſe and abſurd. As, in 


but referred to the teſtimony of feeling; 
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and admits of no other probation, but 


that alſo ariſing from feeling: The former 


are axioms, or ſelf-evident truths; the lat. 


ter are hypotheſes, or ſelf-evident falſe. 


hoods. Moſt of the ſyſtems in other 


branches of philoſophy, and all the medi. 


cal ſyſtems, ſet out with this kind of falſe 


reaſoning: It is the logic that diſtinguilhe 
almoſt every work: The very page of hiſtory 
has not been exempted from it: 'The dignity 
of hiſtory has been debaſed; its truth con. 


taminated; its impartiality. ſacrificed at 
the ſhrine of ſuperſtition, policy, and in. 


tereſt. The humane indignation, that op. 
preſſion, rapine, and cruelty, exerciſed over 


the mild, defenceleſs, and innocent, excites, 


is more provoked by the falſe colourings of 
the ſoothing narrative, than by the perpe- 
tration of the atrocious deeds: For the vileſt 


of purpoſes have the foundations of truth, 


candour, andevery moral virtue been under- 
mined, and in the very writings that were 
intended to rear and ſupport them. The 
public has been deceived, and wantonly in- 


ſulted: The whole buſineſs of ſcience has 
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been a maſquerade: It is time to unmaſk, 


and exhibit the genuine features of the ac- 
tors. An attempt to which, with reſpect to 
medicine is the intention of this work: To 
execute it, a ſpecimen of the truth is not 
enough : The habits of praQitioners, the 
contagious influence of opinion, and the 
impreſhons made upon the minds of the 
public, are not to be removed all of a ſud- 
den, and by the peruſal of a tew outlines: 
Still the tares may be miſtaken for the 
wheat: The weeds of error may choak it 
in the blade: To prevent which, the ſoil 
muſt be entrenched to the very extremi- 


ties of the roots: Not a tendril muſt be 


left: Eradication is required: It is not 
enough to ſhow truth: It muſt be well 
marked by its contraſt in error. 


CXXXIX. ALL this will be beſt effected, 
by beginning with that ſyſtem in prefe- 
rence to others, which was the laſt in re- 
putation, and of which, though itſelf Bas 
paſſed away, ſuch impreſſions may ſtill 
remain, as to require extirpation. The 
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ſyſtem, therefore, of ſpaſm, as it has been 


taught for about twenty years in the me. 
dical {ſchool of Edinburgh, where it {till is | 


taught, and as it is contained in a book, en- 


titled, Firſt Lines“ of the Practice of Phyſic, 


is the ſubject, which, for the reaſon aſſigned, 
is judged the moſt proper to ſet out with, 


CXL. As ſpaſm 1s the word of this 
doctrine, and ſuppoſed to expreſs the fun. 
damental affection upon which diſeaſes in 
general depend; it will naturally be ex- 
pected, that the oſtenſible author has ſet 
out with a diſtin definition and explanz- 
tion of its meaning: From that part of his 
taſk, however, he keeps very much aloof, 


CXLI. No mention is made of it in his 
phyſiology f, unleſs we take, for ſuch, a 


A tranſlation of Baron Haller's title of Primae Linea, 
meaning outlines; a phraſe in Engliſh taken from the pain- 
ters: But though the words jir/t and lines are both Engliſh, 
they never were put together, but in this ſingle inſtances, a 
we know, „ 5 
See a little book, entitled, Inſtitutions of Medicine by 
William Cullen, M. D. &c. 3d. edit. 1785. 
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gefinition of an affection of that name, as 
old as the firſt accounts of the art. His 
words are: There is a ſtate of the con- 
traction of muſcles that is not diſpoſed 
ſpontaneouſly to alternate with relaxation, 
and in which too the fibres do not eaſily 
yield to extending powers: Such a ſtate of 


contraction is called a ſpaſm?*.” This is the 


common definition of that well known 
affection. But it has nothing to do with the 
ſpaſm which makes the ſubject of our pre- 


ſent inquiry. If, by way of aſſigning a cauſe 


for the omiſſion of the definition of that 
affection in the work we mention, it ſhould 
be alledged, that the phyſiology, which is 
the explanation of the healthy functions, 


is not the place for the conſideration of any 


morbid function; the anſwer is, that that 
is not the rule obſerved in the little work 
referred to; where, as in the inſtance juſt 
now quoted, the pathologyT is very com- 
monly, and ſometimes profeſſedly, blended 
11 
* Inſtitutions of Medicine, &c. CXI. 
+ or explanation of morbid affection. 
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with the phyſiology. Accordingly, ve 
are told, that © the pathology of the ſimple 


ſolids cannot be properly ſeparated from 
their phyſiology; and therefore many dif. 


ferent ſtates of theſe ſolids, though ſuch u 


are always morbid, are mentioned.“ Then 
it is next added, that * it is proper to ſub. 
Join” to the phyſiology of that part“ 
ſhort view of the whole of” the © patho- 
gy*. Indeed this author gives not, and 
never gave, any other text for pathology, 
but what he has interſperſed with his phy- 
ſiology in the ſame little work; having uſed 


for that purpoſe, when he delivered his 


pathological lectures, the noted patholo- 
gy of the Lyden profeſſor, Dr. Gaubius 


In which, as we are not to expect the 


ſpaſm we ſpeak of; it being an 1maginary 
affection in the opinion of that writer, as 


well as of the whole Boerhaavian ſchool; 


ſo neither was it ſupplied by its adopter, 
in his commentary upon that text. 


* The ſame book XXV. 
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CXLII Ir is only in his text upon 


che ſubject of fever, where the firſt men- 


tion is made, and, in place of a definition, 
a ſtrange deſcription given, of ſpaſm*. 
He uſhers in the ſubject, in theſe words: 
The proximate cauſe of fever ſeems hi- 
therto to have eluded the reſearch of phy- 
ficians; and we ſhall not pretend to aſcer- 


tain it in a manner that may ſolve every 
difficulty; but ſhall endeavour to make an 
approach towards it, ſuch as we hope may 


be of uſe in conducting the practice.“ 


XIII. Tuis is a ftrange introduction 
to a ſtrange ſubject. The proximate cauſe} 


of fever is announced in the title, and the 
reader is led to expect information about a 


112 


* Firſt Lines Chap. IT. XXXII to XLVIIL. » 
+ The proximate cauſe of diſeaſes among Phyſicians is 
that ſtate of the body upon which all the ſymptoms depend. 
It is, according to them, occaſioned by a ſet of powers to 
which they apply the general term of remote cauſes, and theſe 
are further diſtinguiſhed as we have formerly pointed out. 


LXXVI, LXXVII. 
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\# ſabje& which, he is told, had © eluded the 
f | N | reſcarch of” other * phyſicians.“ But with the 2 
. the ſame breath, he finds, he is only to gran 
8 meet with © an endeavour to an approach Hof fe 
„ towards it;“ and he is encouraged with | tage 
iq the © hope” of its being © ſuch as may be Nanſw 

of uſe in conducting the practice.” Was it Whic 

; for no more than this that other ſyſtems Nanu 

[$ | were to be overturned, and a new one ſub- Wind 
ſtituted in their place? Was it only an enig-Nliew 

ma that the reader was to be favoured with, ther 

| inſtead of a comprehenſive view of the Ml... + 

. nature of fevers, and, in the part of the gone 

hy ſubject, where, that was certainly to be muc 
Wi. expected? He next proceeds to obſerve, Neve. 
that EDD appe 

tente 


CXLIV. „As the hot ſtage of fevers is to re 
ſo conſtantly preceded by a cold ſage,” 
he © preſumes, that the latter is the cauſe 


178 T of the former; and, therefore, that the Whom 
1 | a 3 

5 cauſe of the cold ſtage is the cauſe of all Whtag 
i" that follows in the courſe of the par- Men; 
1 oxyſm.“ | fore! 
ll 
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CXLV. HERE our author ſets out with 
the aſſumption of a fact, that will not be 
granted him; which is, that © the hot ſtage 

of fevers is conſtantly preceded by a cold 


ſtage.” That is an aſſertion of his own, to 


which he means to reconcile the molt con- 
tinued fevers, as well as the intermittent 


view. The very pure intermittents, whe- 
ther of the tertian, quartan, or quotidi- 
an type, are uſhered in with a cold ſtage, 


much obſcured in the remittent form of 
tevers, which, in that and other reſpects, 
appear ſo different from the pure intermit- 
tents, as, till of late, to have been thought 
to require different remedies: Particularly, 
it is not long ſince phyſicians agreed to give 
the peruvian bark in remittents. The phe- 
nomenon of a precedence of cold to hot 
tage, makes no figure in the fevers called 
wWntinuae, or continued, and it is ſtill more 
foreign from the moſt continued form of 


anſwer the purpole of an hypotheſis, by 


kind, to the proximate cauſe he has in 


followed with a hot one; a proceſs very 


icvers, called therefore continentes. Con- 
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trary, therefore, to what he ſets out with 


upon the ſubject of fever in general, © the] 
paroxyſm or fit of an intermittent, as thx 
is moſt commonly formed, does not exhihi 
* circumſtances eſſentially neceſſary to 
and properly conſtituting the nature of fe 


ver*,” in the point of view in which here. 


gards it. The hot ſtage preceded by a cold 


occurrs in no fevers but the intermittent 
kind. No inference, therefore; from that 
fact, can be extended to other fevers. 


CXLVI. Bur we ſhall next find, tha 


the ſame fact, in ſo far as it regards inter: 


mittent fevers, when properly conſidered 
does not by any means warrant his conclu- 


ſion, in favour even of that form of fevers. 


The“ cold ſtage is always” accompanied, 
not © preceded by ſtrong marks of a general 


debility prevailing in the ſyſtem,” as that i 


manifeſted in“ the ſmallneſs and weakneſs 


of the pulſe; the paleneſs and coldneſs of the 


extreme parts; the ſhrinking of the whole 


* Firſt Lines, Vol. I. IX. 
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body; the langour, inactivity, and debili- 
y of the animal motions; the imperfect 
enſations; the feeling of cold while the 
body is truly warm.“ It is alſo in perfect 
onformity to the truth, that not only 
moſt' but all © the remote cauſes of fe- 
er are ſedative,” that is, debilitating; for 
ye will not diſpute with him at preſent a- 


y demonſtrated in fact , that © the parox- 
yſms of fever,” not only “may be, and moſt 
ommonly are,” but are always, *renewed 
yy the application of debilitating powers:“ 
or is it leſs proved in fact, that © a ſtate 


and other functions through the whole of 
fever, and that it is the reſult of the ope- 
ation of debilitating powers applied to the 
body.“ We grant him, that not only in- 
termittent, but all fevers, both in their 
beginning, and through their whole courſe, 
echibit moſt undoubted proofs of debili- 


* Obſervat. VII. VIII. IX. 
+ Firſt Lines, XXX1V. XXXV. 


out the propriety of that term. It is equal- 


f debility ſubſiſts in the animal motions, 
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ty (CXXXI. CXXXII)*. Beſide the clex 
and deciſive proof which the new doctrine 


ſo amply exhibits, we have even this au. 


thor's confeſſion of the fact. The prog 


makes with equal force and fimplicity foi 
the concluſion, that the common cauſe off 


all fevers is debility ; but it goes by much 
too far, to eſtabliſh ſpaſm as that common 
cauſe. 


CXLVII.“ WHILE, therefore, it is an uns 
doubted truth, that the cauſe of the coll 


ſtage, is the cauſe of all thatfollows,” noton- 
ly in the courſe of any one © paroxyſm, but 


of the whole diſeaſe in every febrile caſe]; 


it does not follow, that “it is therefore evi 
dent, that there are three ſtates which al- 


ways take place in fever; a ſtate of debili- 
ty, a ſtate of cold, and a ſtate of heat eat 


* Elem. Med. DCL. DCLII. DCLIII. DCLIV. DCL): 


DCLVII. DCLXX. DCLXXII.DCLXXIV. DCLXX). 
ad DCLXXXIX. 

I Elem. Med. DCVII. DeLxxIV. 

f Firſt Lines, XXXIII. 8 

| Firſt Lines. XXXV. 
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Here is a concluſion drawn in direct con- 
tradition to the premiſes: According to 
his whole induction of proofs, the cold 
ſtage is not ſecondary to a previous ſtate 
of debility, marked as this is, but is itſelf 
that very ſtate of debility. For, when is it 
that the pulſe appears ſmall and weak? 
when do the extremities begin to be pale 
and cold? when happens it that one of the 
feet has been burnt through the ſhoe and 
ſtocking without the patient feeling it? 
Surely theſe ſymptoms happen after the 
commencement of diſeaſe in the cold 
ſtage: They are all ſymptoms of diſeaſe, 
and not characteriſtics of a ſtate preceding 
the diſeaſe: That a ſtate of debility indeed 
precedes every diſeaſe depending on debi- 
lity, is a certain fact: But the period when 
that happens, is the period of prediſpoſi- 
tion; during which no ſymptom of diſ- 
eaſe can take place, the prediſpoſition be- 
ing, according to its definition, a ſtate of 
the body, ſo deviating from good health, 

and ſo approaching to bad, as to ſeem {ill 
to remain within the latitude of the form- 
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this further reaſon, that the eold, the hot 
and the ſweating ſtages, are the only ones, 


from the cold ſtage, is only a fiction, a re 
very, a dream of Dr. Cullen. The ſtrong 
marks, then, of general _— that our 


— 
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er, though it is only an inſidious reſem. 
blance of it“. Debility then, without theſ, 
ſymptoms, may, and does, precede the 


cold ſtage f; but, as expreſſed by thef, 


ſymptoms, it is the cold ſtage. 


CXLVIIL Ir muſt be the cold Rage, fi 


that either have been, or can be, obſerve 
to take place in intermittent fever. A 
previous ſtage, or one of debility, diſtind 


author mentions, do not © precede,” but 
accompany the cold ſtage of intermittent 
And though there are marks of debility 
that precede the morbid ſtate both of in- 


termittent and of all other proper fevers, 
Nay even of the whole form of diſeaſes 


depending upon debility as their cauſe; 


* Elem. Med. VIII. 
} Firſt Lines, XXXIV. 


'+ Obſervat. LIT, LVI. 
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| theſe are ſo obſcured in a ſhade of apparent 
health, of which they are {till an inſidious 
reſemblance *, as hitherto to have eluded 
the obſervation of phyſicians, and, moſt 
certainly, of our author. © 


CXLIX. © Hz goes on, however, with his 
hypotheſis, and as theſe three ſtates” con- 
tinues he, © regularly and conſtantly ſuc- 
ceed to each other, in the order which we 
have mentioned them, it 1s preſumed, that 
they are in the ſeries of cauſe and effet 
with reſpect to one another.” Strange lo- 
gic again. Is preſumption all that we are 
to have for proof, in a matter of the moſt 
material conſequence to mankind of all 
others, to wit, the cauſe of febrile ſtate? 
What is preſumed? * It is prefumed, that 
they are in the ſeries of cauſe and effect 
with reſpect to one another.” Here our 
author, compared to one acquainted with 


the truth, and there are many who now 
be 


* Flem, Med. VIII. 
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are, is like a perſon hood-winked in the N lity 
play of blind Harry. His play-fellows, Nover 
whoſe eyes are open, can perceive him of. beer 
ten to be in a right tract of purſuit, and Nothe 
as often in a moment carried away from MWh: 
it. His obſervations are like the rebuff, Mwha 
that Milton's devil met with in his pro- of! 
greſs from Pandemonium, to blaſt the hap. Neve 


py ſtate of the firſt pair of the human 
race. | 


CL. DEeB1L1TyY is the cauſe of the intermit: 
tent, as well as of every form of proper fever 
(CXXII.). It conſtitutes the ſtate of predif: 
_ Poſition, which has been proved to be the Hin « 
ſame ſtate as that of diſeaſe ; it conſtitutes 
the ſtate of diſeaſe“. Nothing more is 
wanted. The whole cauſe conſiſts in it. yh. 

There is no occaſion for any other ſtate to rate 
EE! account for the whole phenomena of proper Wi::« 
. fever. No part of this however is diſcern- 
. Ig ed. Debility in the prediſpoſition, debi- 


* Elem. Med. DCL. DCLVII. 
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Iüty through the whole febrile courſe, is 
E overlooked. Its occurrence in either has 


been a profound ſecret, concealed from all 
other phyſicians, and not leſs from this. 
What then is ſought for? Debility. For 
what purpoſe? Not for the right purpoſe 
of laying hold of it as the proper cauſe of 
fevers, which 1t 18; but for that of render- 
ing it ſubſervient to the eſtabliſhment of 
ſpaſm as the true cauſe, Where is it 
ſought for? Not in the prediſpoſition ; of 
which whatever is the cauſe, the ſame alſo 
is the cauſe of the diſeaſe; diſeaſe and pre- 


aiſpoſition being the ſame, differing only 


in degree. Neither is it ſought for in any 
part of the courſe of the diſeaſe. It is too 
late to look for it in the hot ſtage; becauſe, 
whatever is the cauſe, it muſt have ope- 
rated before that period. It is even too 
late to look for it in the cold ſtage; that 
being the diſeaſe, not the cauſe of the diſ- 
eaſe, Where then is it ſuppoſed to be? In 

ſtate ſubſequent to prediſpoſition, but 
pre-exiſtent to diſeaſe. Such a ſtate is as 
impoſſible, as the idea of a mathematical 


firſt edition of the Elementa be attended 
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point conſiſting of parts. There are no IM att 
ſtages of intermittent fevers, but the cold, ¶ tiv 
hot, and ſweating ones. The pre-exiſt. Ml vet 
ent ſtage of debility, is the fiction of an it“ 
imagination bewildered in the mazes of its if cnc 
own falſe conceptions: Which is proved Mt wh 
by © the ſtrong marks of general debility, pra 
being nothing but the actual ' ſymptoms eve 
of the cold ſtage. teſt 
| nic 
CLI. © Tas,” however, continues th fut 
author, © we hold as a matter of fad, Tles 
even although we ſhould not be able v ing 
explain in what manner, or by what me- ma 
chanical means theſe ſtates ſeverally pro- tle 
duce each other.” Good God! After the bie 
miſerable attempt to prove by reaſoning, the 
that debility produces a ſpaſm for the anc 
purpoſe we now know: Is the act alrea-W trat 
dy finiſhed? is the curtain dropt? is no 6 
further reaſon to be aſſigned? are we left an 
to the muſic, to a ſong, for all the reſt? In- ¶ it t 
be 


deed we are. Here let a remark in the 


to. As a defence of ſpaſm has been 
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| attempted in fo cold, feeble, and incfſec- 


tive a manner, as if the author,” in the 
very act of making it,“ had foreſeen, that 
it would be to no purpoſe; ſo, about the 
end of the eighteenth century, at a time 
when it is an eſtabliſhed and univerſal 
practice, to ſubject every part of natural, 
every part of moral knowledge, to the 
teſt of experiment; to weigh them in the 
niceſt balance” of criticiſm; “ to repell the 
futile concluſions drawn from empty theo- 
ries; to baniſh prejudice far” from literate 
inquiry; and not even to with-hold ani- 
madverſion from the ſubject of religion 
itſelf; would any body imagine, that a mere 
piece of theory“, not recommended even by 
the thinneſt ſhadow of reaſon or truth, 
and the falſity of which has been demonſ- 
trated by the moſt ſolid, and the very, ar- 
guments employed in its defence; would 
any one think, that, after a vain defence of 


| it by every ſpecies of falſe logic, it would 


be © at laſt obtruded” on the world © as 


* opinionem, 
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a fact? © Yet that” very thing, © however 
much exceeding the bounds of credibility, 
has been done*,” 


5 CLII. Tuts 18 perhaps the only per- | 


ſon who ever pretended to reaſon in avow- 
ed defiance of every right rule: Reſpect to 
the underſtanding of his hearers or readers 


have ſeldom checked his looſe career: Con- 


cluſions at variance with their premiſes; 
propoſitions in perpetual repugnance to 
each other; aſſertions ſupported only by 


* As the firſt edition of the Elementa is out of print, we | 
ſhall ſupply the reader with the original of the above tranſl | 


tion. CXXIII. “ Ut aliqua ſpaſmi, qualis expoſita et 
diluta (CXvl.), defenſio frigide, impotenter, et quaſi vanam 


fore proviſo, tentata eſt; ita, decimi octavi ſeculi ſine, ubi 
omnia naturae, omnia veri, ad experimentorum fidem jam- | 
dudum revocantur, aequiſſima trutina perpenduntur, ration- } 


um inanium futilitas repellitur, animi praejudicia procul 
ablegantur, nec acri cenſurae ipſe numinis cultus eripitur; 
quis, opinionem meram, nulla rationis, nulla veri, vel te- 


nuiſſima, umbra commendatam, ſolidiſſimis argumentis, item 


ipſi tuendae adhibitis, compertam falſam (CXVI. ), polt va- 


nam omni falfae logicae genere defenſionem, pro re vera et 
certa oblatum iri, erederet? Quod utique, quantumvis fidem 
ſuperans, factum.“ 
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the aſſertor's ſolitary teſtimony; conjecture 
aſſumed for certainty; preſumption for 


proof ; ſtrained inference for evidence; 


emphaſis for energy; words ill put to- 
gether for well expreſſed meaning, are the 


hideous features, which the reader has to 


look for, throw this whole motely work. 
Pam ſenſe, and any tolerable clearneſs 
of conception, is diſtracted by the taſk of 
eren collecting, not to ſay, of arranging, 
and reducing to order, ſuch heterogeneous 
materials. It is enough to ſeparate the 
chaff from the corn, though the uſeleſs la- 
bour of nicely deſcribing its compara- 
ive impurity be diſpenſed with. The 
contrary would be an attempt towards 
making a rope of ſand, which defies the 
addreſs of the devil. Of this ſtrange ſort 
of reaſoning, we have a very complete ſpe- 
amen in that, which we have laid before 
dur readers in the few paragraphs we have 
taken notice of, That the three ſtates, of de- 
bility, cold and hot ſtage, are in the ſeries 
of cauſe and effect with reſpec to one ano- 
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ther,” 
endeavour to an approach towards” proy 
ing it. It cannot be proved, becauſe, 
BY 


_ CLI. FIRST, the mode of probation i 
incapable of bringing forth a proof; th 
means are inadequate to the end. The 


conſideration of ſy mptoms in medicin 
like the inquiry into abſtract cauſes it 
other departments of philoſophy, has bee 
demonſtrated, not only to be fallacio 

but falſe, in every attempt. that has ber 
made to reaſon from it“. Of which, b. 
fide the inſtances formerly mentioned, th 
one before us amounts to a demonſtration 
that ſymptoms, abſtractly conſidered, as 

ſource of information, which is the preciſ 
caſe here, inevitably lead into error. 1h 
appearance of the preſent ſymptoms, whe! 
we look no further, warrants no conc| 

fion. The pulſe often appears ſmall an 
weak, when it is not ſo in reality; the proc 
of which, practitioners can well atteſt, i 


* Obſerrat. p. 7, 8, 19, 20, XLI. LXIII. 
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nding, to uſe their own words, the pulſe 
[> often to riſe upon bleeding. Pale- 
neſs, coldneſs“ any where, and ſhrink- 
ng of the whole body,” take place at an 
karly period, not only in fevers, which we 
know to be diſeaſes of debility, but in diſ- 
aſes of exceſſive vigour. For the proof 


f this we need only appeal to the ex- 
perience of our readers; who, upon the ar- 
rival of a catarrh, of an inflammatory ſore 
roat, or indeed of any of the diſeaſes, that 
re denominate ſthenic*, will readily re- 
ollect, that, among other ſymptoms, a 
feeling of cold, and a keen, ſometimes an 
exquiſite, defire for warmth, was a diſtin- | 
puiſhing one. Paleneſs and ſhrinking of 
the ſurface equally occur in the ſame ſet 
of diſeaſes T. Languor, inactivity, and” 
apparent © debility of” what he calls ce the 
animal motions, that is, a feeling as it 
112 


8 Elem. Med. CLIV. 
t Elem. Med. CLXIII. In the former reference, © cutis 


coitas,” in the latter, © imminuta cutis molis,”” is added 


uM. 8. 
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were of fatigue, and a diſinclination and 
inability to perform voluntary motion 


equally diſtinguiſh the approach of ſtheni; 


and aſthenic diſeaſes, thoſe ariſing from in 


creaſed, and thoſe ariſing from dimini{4 


ed, excitement. In peripneumony Þ itſelf 


* Elem. Med. CXLVIII - where the increaſe of exciy 
ment is obſerved to impair ſome functions, but never, while 
remains, by a debilitating operation. | 

+ When the firſt lectures of the new doctrine were d 
livered, the ſtudents of the old enjoyed an imaginary triuny 
in the belief of their having raiſed an inſuperable obſtacle to 
moſt fundamental part of the former ; by finding the capa 
bii.ty of moving the limbs, in peripenumony and rheumatiſn 
often as great as in paralytic and other affections of debilit 
But their confidence, the natural reſult of the falſe knowledg 
and bad logic, with which they had been imbued by thi 
teachers, was reduced to an abaſhment, that better beca 
their age and rank in ſcientific knowledge ; when they we 
ſimply told, that nothing but ſtimulant and exceſſively in 
vigorating powers, produced both the ſymptoms in queſtio 
and all the other ſymptoms in peripneumony and rheumatiſm 
and nothing but evacuant and debilitating remedies remove 
them; and that the caſe was perfectly reverſed in the diſeaſe 
of debility, which nothing, but debilitating powers, produced 
and nothing, but ſtimulant remedies, removed. They might 
therefore, give what names they. pleaſed to either ſet 0l 
ſymptoms : But, if they attempted to cure thoſe of real debi 
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| there 18 often as great an inability to move 
a leg or an arm, as in a dead pally. The / 


fame function is alſo moſt commonly im- N 
pared in rheumatiſm. Neither do we { 
know any thing about the action of the | 
heart, but in ſo far as we conſider it in | 
the ſtate of the pulſe; which has been ex- 4 
plained in conformity with the propoſi- } 


tion, to which we have called the atten- 

tion of the reader. This being the true 

ſtatement of the fact; the kind of - proof 

induced to eſtabliſh debility as the cauſe 
of ſpaſm, taken from the conſideration of 
the ſymptoms, falls to the ground. 


CLIV. Tun fame proof is equally wide of 
his purpoſe, as taken from the conſideration 
of remote cauſes. That theſe operate debili- 
ty in intermittent*, as well as in continued 


lity, by bleeding, evacuation, and ſtarving, which was the | 
practice of the doctrine they defended ; and, for the cure of 
the ſymptoms where the debility was only apparent, uſed 
wine, opium, and other ſtimulants, they ought to be hanged. 


* Elem. Med. DC L. DCLII. ad DCLVI. 
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hat a ſt 
rſt par 
termi 
and of 
he wh 


fevers*, and in all diſeaſes that merit th, 
appellation of fever or febrile}, we heart. 
ly admit, and even grant, that the eſtabliſh. 
ment of that fa& is a moſt eſſential part of 
the fundamental principle of the new doc. 


trine. But that a ſtate of debility, ariſing {WÞ29>> 
from this ſource, takes place, as diſtind N mpto 
from the morbid ſtate; that conſtitutes the equally 
cold ſtage of intermittents, or any afterſſÞrile fr 
part of theſe, or any part whatever in the proper! 
courſe of continued fevers, we as con- Non the 
fidently deny; and that upon the full Nas, of 
proof, ariſing from the arguments, that have f. 
diſprove that pre- exiſtent ſtate, as inferred from 
from the appearance of ſymptoms. aauſes 
. hole 
CLV. Wz have now ſufficiently dif- ¶ direct 


proved the author's boldly aſſerted fad, 


* Flem. Med. DCLXX. DCLXXIII. DCLXXIV. CL 
DCLXXV. ad DAC. WO P 
+ Elem. Med. CCCXLVI. The diſeaſes mentioned in WW the w 


CCCXLVII, are called Pyrexiae, to diſtinguiſh them, as de- ſup pe 
pending upon increaſed vigour, from proper fevers that de- Bae 
pend upon debility; a diſtinction, the negle of which among 

phyſicians has been a principle cauſe of the univerſal depra- 85 


vity of the practice, as ariſing from the old doctrine. 
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hat a ſtate of debility, pre-exiſtent to the 
rſt part of morbid ſtate, the cold ſtage of 
ntermittents, is the cauſe of the cold ſtage, 
and of all the after phenomena through 
he whole courſe of the fit. We have 
ſhown, that the proof drawn from the 
ſymptoms is invalid; both as applying 
equally to ſthenic pyrexial diſeaſes, which 
ariſe from exceſſive vigour, and are im- 
properly, and with the worſt effect up- 
on the practice, denominated febrile “; and 
as, of itſelf, proving nothing at all. We 
have ſhown its equal futility, as inferred 
from the conſideration of the remote 
cauſes , theſe proving debility to be the 
whole and à direct cauſe, but not as in- 
direct, and conſtituting ſpaſm as the cauſe. 


CLVI. DgppiveD, therefore, of theſe 
two propes, upon which alone he reſted 
the whole reaſoning he had to bring in 
ſupport of his concluſion; a conchufion fo 
broad and extenſive, as to be meant to 


* See the lat note. t Ficlt Lines, XXXV. 
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comprehend a full explanation of the whole 


doctrine of fevers; he is obliged to have 
recourſe to a bold aſſertion of his con- 
cluſion as a matter of fact. A matter of 


fact, according to the mode of proof which | 
he has induced, it is now proved it cannot | 


be. The next queſtion, therefore, 1s, upon 
what footing does he expect, that we are 
to take 1t off his hands as a matter of fact 


CI vII. Hz makes an apology for the 
riſk he finds he runs of not being able 
to explain in what manner, or by what 
mechanical means,” his concluſion 1s to 
be ſupported; or, © theſe ſtates ſeverally 
produce each other*.” With every ſtep that 
we make in the review of this work, 2. 
ſtoniſhment ſuceeds to aſtoniſhment. There 
are only three ſhapes, in one or other of 
which he can offer us his fact; that is, 
either as an axiom, a ſelf evident truth; or 
as demonſtrated by arguments; or as beg- 
ged upon the credit of his own authority.” 


* Firſt Lines, XXXVI. 
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CLVIII. THarT we are not bound to 
take it as an axiom, as a ſelf evident truth; 
| ſuppoſe every one of our readers will 
moſt heartily agree. There 1s nothing on 
the face of a propoſition, which ſets forth, 


that the © three ſtates, of debility, of a cold, 


and of a hot, ſtage,” in intermittent fevers, 
regularly and conſtantly ſucceed each o- 


which, from that, *preſumes, that they are 
in the ſerious of cauſe and effect to one ano- 
ther;” and which © upholds that aſſertion 


of the manner, or mechanical means' by 
other, ſhould fail; there is ſurely nothing 


immediate and unavoidable aſſent of the 
mind to the truth of it. On the contrary, 


ponſes of the Delphic Pythioneſs, in all the 
propheſies of Sir Thomas Leirmont, in all 
the metaphyſics of John Duns Scotus, nay, 
in all the theories of phyſic, only excepting 


ther, in the order” juſt now © mentioned; 


for a fact, even although the explanation 
which © theſe ſtates ſeverally produce each 


in ſuch a propoſition, entitling it to an 


in all the books of Alchemy, in all the reſ- 
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other works of our author, there is not t 


pe found a ſentence ſo impenetrable to hy. 


man intelleR, ſo dark, ſo myſterious, 1 
as good ſenſe, 
Though, therefore, 
we cannot demonſtrate by reaſoning it 


incomprehenſible, and, 
paſt all finding out. 


diametrical oppoſition to truth ; yet we 
humbly conclude, that there 1s ſuch an 
oppolition between them; and doubt not 
of being joined by our readers in that 
concluſion, for the ſame good reaſon, by 
which they, as well as we, are compelled ty 
conclude, that two and three make five, and 
do not make fix; though, by demonſtration, 
neither of us can either prove the former, 
or diſprove the latter. That being the true 


ſtate, of what he holds as a matter of fact," 
and the only view that it can be taken in; 


CLIX. Ir follows, that it is not offercd, 
at leaſt, does not come before us, as a fad 
demonſtrated by reaſoning and argument: 
For, though he no doubt flyly meant to pats 
it, upon ſuch as would take it from him, fo! 
a picce of demonſtration, in conſequence of 
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he feeble, though his higheſt, reaſoning, 
diſplayed in the three foregoing para- 
craphs; yet the demonſtration of the true 
cauſe of fever, being widely different from 
that which he ſtrained fo hard for, effec- 
Ftually prevents the appearance of his fact 
before us in the ſhape of demonſtration. 


CLX. SINCE this © matter of fact“ 
(CLVII.) comes neither before us as an 
axiom (CLVIII.), nor as demonſtrated by 
arguments; but, on the contrary, is, with- 
out demonſtration, found to be the reverſe 
of a ſelf-evident truth; it is plain, that 
it is meant to be preſented to the public, 
and ſuch as it is, as a fact upon the autho- 
ity of the aſſertor. 


| CLXI. Upon this occaſion let me be al- 
lowed to tranſlate a fragment of an obſer- 
ration from the ſame firſt edition of the 
Elementa, from which we ſo lately had 

| occafion to borrow. It immediately fol- 


lows that portion, which we tranſlated and 
5 2 
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tranſcribed before*: © And ſpaſm, which i. 


has been demonſtrated, is not only foreign 


from” the nature of © fevers, but abſolute. 


ly” a © non-exiſtent” ſtate in the animal 
economy, for a great variety of reafonsf 


mentioned, and referred to in the original, 
* 1s, at laſt, *abruptly obtruded” upon the 
public, “ as a fact and truth. Can any 
thing be true, in the nature of thing, 
* contrary to the clearneſs of reaſon, and 
the certainty of fact? Did Sydenham +; did 
the ornament of human nature, Newton, 
gain credit by aſſertions, and not by execu- 
tion; the former, by that of his cures, the 
latter,” by © clear demonſtration? Shall 
the laſt argument” of every diſpute, * te 
ſaid it, which, in a rude ſtate of human 
| ſcience, was applied to the greateſt man in 


See note at CLII. 

+ It muſt be added in the few phlogiſtic or fthenic diſeaſes which 
depend upon too much vigour, and which are but a few 0: 
the whole; whereas, in the far greateſt number, his practice 
was as bad, as that of his cotemporaries, the Alexipharmae 
phyficians, was in the few in the cure of which his whole 


merit lay. See above, Outlines, p. Ixxiv. xv. 
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| moral philoſophy,” and *not” even in theſe 
circumſtances, * with a becoming proprie- 
ty to him, be applied to ſuch a perſon as if 
this, forſooth, with a vengeance? Who is ( 
he*? Other phyſicians had often miſtaken | 

inferences from theory for facts, as in the 
caſe of the noted plethora, of the autocra- 
teia, or vis medicatrix naturae, and many ö 
others; but theſe were received as ſuch 
by a general agreement among phyſicians, 
and not aſſerted upon any ſingle authority. 


— 


A 


- "+ 7%. — 


Ihe idiom of the Latin leads to ſpeak in the ſecond per- 
lon fingular, when in Engliſh, the third perſon of the ſame, 
or of the plural, number, is commonly employed in the ſame 
ſenſe, This obſervation 1s neceſſary to ſome readers, whoſe 
profeſſion ſhould place them above the occaſion for it, and 
particularly to let them know, that the dignity of a great 
ſubject is not to be let down for the little-minded gratification 
of perſonal attack. In the Elementa no ſuch perſon as Dr. 
Cullen is known, unleſs that there, as well as here, upon the | 
particular ſubje& of ſpaſm he is comprehended as a profeſſed 
I nodifier of that doctrine in ſome parts of his theory. As ſome 
of our readers may be defirous of ſceing the original, it is as 
follows: Et ſpaſmus, qui, quod diſtentio neceſſaria deeſſ 
(C XV.), quod propriis is argumentis (CXVI.) conciditur, 
quod contrarius (CXVII. p. 105. 106.) credito ejus effectui 
ſlatus occurrit, quod noto opportunitatis ſtatui (CXVIII.), 
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They were errors, indeed, and groſs ones, Hipp 
as we are afterwards to fhow; but they Ml auth 
were errors upheld by the united influenc; IM the 1 
of the greateſt names of the profefſion, and Ml their 
that had been countenanced at all times, Ml trine: 
and in all countries, to which the Greek this 2 
art of medicine had extended, almoſt with. Ml feren 
out being called in queſtion. They were heare 
errors of great antiquity, having been from 
uſhered into the world in the writings of rence 


noto noxarum excitantium, et auxiliorum, operi, idemdiſcrepat CL 
(CXVIII. p. 107. 108. 109.), quod in eo doctrina traditur of cv 
ubi noxae excitantes et remedia, cauſa et confilium, non ſolito our a 
modo (CXIX. p. 110.) inter ſe opponuntur ; ubi nullum nox- 

arum, nullum remediorum, commune opus, reperitur, contra occafſſ 
omnia omnibus diſſident (CXIX. ); ubi nihil novi, nihil propri natioi 
adfertur (CXX.), ſed priores errores verbis diſſimulantur, about 
re adſciſcuntur, et amplificantur; non ſolum a febribus alienus, 1 
ſed non omnino, eſſe (CXVI. ad CXIX.), demonſtratus ell, fect 10 
abruptim tandem, tanquam res vera, obtruditur. Ecquid ve- ment. 
rum contra rationem claram, res certas, eſſe poteſt? Equid Sy- proof 
denhamus, £cquid generis humani decus Nentonus, dicendo, be be 
et non, ille curationibus efficacibus, hie demonftratione clara, : 
fidem invenerunt? An ultimum argumentum, 20 urles en, iN ng, 
rudi humanae ſcientiae ſtatu, maximo in moribus viro male lected 
decenter adhibitum, tibi, ſcilicet, ſi diis placeat, adhibendum WI be b. 


, 295 
Quis tu es: meant 
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Hippocrates: But ſince the days of this 
author and of Socrates, who both enjoyed 
the implicit belief and acquieſcence of 
their hearers in moſt parts of their doc- 
trines, No one, with the exception only of 
this author, has pretended to pals an in- 
ference from theory upon his readers or 
hearers for a fact, We need not repeat 
from what ſort of theory it is an infe- 
rence. 
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CLXII. Bor, it is further here a matter 
of curioſity to obſerve, how completely 
our author gropes in the dark upon this 
occaſion, that required the utmoſt illumi- 
nation, and his, at leaſt, having all his wits 
about him: He ſeems to be in the moſt per- a 
fect ignorance of what conſtitutes a funda- 
mental fact; which is not explanation, but 
proof: For, beſides that ſuch explanations 
as his are ſufficient, inſtead of recommend- 
ing, to damn any fact; it muſt be recol- 
lected, that explanations of any kind muſt 
be baniſhed from every fact, which is 
meant for the foundation of a ſcientific 
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doctrine*. Gravity, conſtantly acting upon kinds 


uch a 
other e 
of life 


bodies once put in motion, without being 
explained, is ſufficient to explain the ſyſ. 
tem of motions that takes place in the re. 

volutions of the planets around the ſun+, | 


lowers 
Excitability, ated upon by the exciting MW... 
powers, without any explanation, alſo ſuf. WM... a 
ficiently explains the functions of life ine. flanat 
very living being, animal or vegetable, upon Niuus re 
this terraqueous globe. And as the form. applic⸗ 
er propoſition ſeems to extend to every done, 
ſolar ſyſtem through the infinity of ſpace; ellact, 
ſo the latter ſeems to be of equal univer pointe. 
ſality, with reſpect to the kind of life, to bred 
which only it is applied. Sir Iſaac, were gainſt. 
he to return to his former ſtate upon earth, Nite PEE 
would regret the occaſion he inadverten- Mor 1... 
ly gave to the abſurd explanations of gra- by ſac 
vity, that have fo much confounded ſcience config. 
fince his death |. And, if any caution, any power 
warning, can be ſufficient to guard the per m. 

| 7, am. 

Introduct. p. xix. to the Xxxii. 

＋ Introduct. p- liv. to the Ix. Int 
Introduct. p. xxi. xxii. 3 


4 Int 
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minds of men from the indulgence in 
ſuch abuſes; inſtructed by that and many 
other examples, the author of the doctrine 
of life has been careful to provide his fol- 
lowers with the proper cautions®: To a fact, 
therefore, extended no further than, to 


ſerve as a fundamental propoſition in ex- 
planation of the caufe of fevers, no more 
was requiſite, than to prove its truth and 
application to that extent; which being 


eſtect, but the bad one that has been 


deſired, was to be carefully guarded a- 
gainſt. It is much to be regreted, that, in 


tne avidity of mankind to graſp at ſyſtems 


of knowledge, they are hurried forward 
by ſuch a blind impulſe, as almoſt never to 


powers, that of the ſubject i, or the pro- 
per means of attaining their ambitious 
amt. Here we have an inſtance of an 


1 


Introduct. p. liv. to lviii. 
Introduct. p. i. 
{ Introduct. p. xix. 2d. par. and xx. 


done, all explanation, as it has no other 


pointed out, inſtead of being anxiouſly 


conſider either the extent of their own 
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ſuited 
powWel 
ſo fan 
1s pro 
cited 1 
This 


attempt to eſtabliſh the proximate cauſe 
tever, or of © an endeavour to make an ap. 
proach towards it, by an author in per. 
fect ignorance of the general nature d 
fundamental cauſe, and diveſted of every 
idea requiſite to a proper conception 0 
It. | | 


CLXIIL Yer, like a perſon completely b. 
wildered in a journey, and proceeding, not 


CLXI 


withſtanding, in that direction, which Hall ot 
deluded imagination ſuggeſts, till there ſectar 
no end of his wandering; our author, in hi the fi 
next ſtep*, plunges into inextricable c Hipp 
fuſion, and engulphs himſelf in the pr ſtand 
found abyfs of the vis medicatrix natura ſtant] 
From the bottom of which the words ſent natur 
up are: © How the ſtate of debility pro what 
duces ſome of the ſymptoms of the cold what 
ſtage, we cannot particularly explain, but depe! 
refer it to a general law of the economy, 
whereby it happens, that powers whicil . 5 
have a tendency to hurt and deſtroy the ef diſea 
ſyſtem, often excite ſuch motions, as are -f th: e 
| celebrat 
* Firſt Lines, XXXVII, Berlin, 
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ſuited to obviate the effects of the noxious 
power. This is the vis medicatrix naturae, 
ſo famous in the ſchools of phyſic; and it 
is probable, that many of the motions ex- 
cited in fever are the effects of this power.“ 
This 8 l 


Vis Medicatrix Natura. 


CLXIV. H as been the moſt Jaded being of 
all others: Sad has its taſk been among the 
ſectarians in medicine, at all periods, ſince 
the firſt accounts of the profeſſion. Old 
Hippocrates, whenever he was at a dead 
ſtand, and had exhauſted all his ſkill, con- 
ſtantly left his cures to the vis medicatrix 
naturae. The ſame being, or genius, of 
whatever gender you ſuppoſe it, or by 
whatever name you call it, was the chief 
dependence of the Sthaalian phyſicians“. 
nn2 


A ſectary of phyſicians, who maintained, that the cure 


of diſeaſes, was to be entruſted to the wiſdom of nature, or 


of the conſtitution. They were ſo named from their leader the 


cclebrated Sthaal, a profeſſor of medicine and chemiſtry, in 
Berlin, in the beginning of this century. 
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- ji 5. 7 51 * 2 5 1 
The corpuſcularian phyſicians“ depend crron 
depe! 


that 


upon it, as often as the remedies, ſuggeſtl 
by their indication of cure, failed, which, 


we may believe, was not ſeldom. It mad; 


a figure in the doctrine, which taugl. CI 
that /entor, or ſpiſſitude of the blood, wi here 
the cauſe of diſeaſe. And, as we mill ticul: 
otherwiſe well {uppoſe, the chemical (y. ly pr 
tem of phyſic, which referred all diſeaſe cold 
to the prevalence of an acid or alkali inte dus 
fluids, would very frequently find ore genen 
convenience in a reliance upon this plian i his p 
| principle, or whatever it is to be called; fu Live 
J am utterly at a loſs how to denominate it Wone 
Laſt of all, it is brought in, to act a par plain 
no leſs important, than that of producing wiſe, 
the ſpaſm, which is ſuppoſed to be the upon 
cauſe of fever, and, as we {hall by and by great 
ſee, of the ſthenic pyrexiae, or diſcaſc, mne 3 
: true 
Another ſectary of phyſicians, whoſe fundamental tene ; 
was, that certain angular pointed bodies formed the diſeaſed in pr 
ſtate, and that the changing their form to round, or ejecting ; ence 
chem from the ſyſtem, reſtored the healthy ſtate, Introdutt prod 
IN. Ixxi. fund 


trine 
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erroncouſly miſnamed febrile; while they 
depend upon a cauſe the very oppoſite to 
that which produces fever, 


CLXV. Our author's embarraſſment is | 
here inexpreſlible. He is at a loſs © par- { 
ticularly to explain how the ſtate of debili- j 
ly produces {ome of the ſymptoms of the f 
cold ſage.” We would excuſe him all 4 
this anxiety about explanation, whether Y 
general or“ particular, if he had proved , it 
his propoſition to be a fact.“ Eut, as we Fi 
have proved it to be a fiction, it is no ; 
wonder that he {ſhould be at a loſs to ex- RR i 
plain it. If it is often neither ealy nor (| 
wiſe, to explain facts that are eſtabliſhed =. 
upon the ſure baſis of certain proof; how ö 1 
great muſt the difficulty and folly be of iy: 


the attempt to explain non-entities ? The / þ 


true phenomena of nature can never unite 
in proof of a thing that has no real exilt- 
ence in nature, in an ens rationis, 2 mere 


„„ ͤ d i FT Ai te, 
” ( 
— — — 


production of imagination. If the moſt 
fundamental propoſition of the new doc- $i 


trine be true, that we are nothing of our- 
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ſelves, but in daily, hourly, and mome.. 
tary, dependence upon external powers“, 
If our natural tendency is to death +, or 
the diſſolution of that ſyſtem, the living 
ſtate of which is kept up by external power 
acting upon the excitability (VI. X.): If we 
are weak and ſickly in proportion to the ſub- 
duction of the external powers, or their ul. 
timately exceſſive application}; and ſtrong 


and healthy in proportion to their applica. 
tion within a certain limit d: If no regard 
is due to the united teſtimonies of phyt: 
cians, from their ignorance of the natur 
of the animal, as well as every other, lir- 
ing economy, and from the falſe notion 
into which their wrong method of cure 


could not fail to lead them: If the explana- 


tion of the fame animal economy accord- 
ing to the new doctrine, and the ſurpriſing 
efficacy of the remedies, which it ſuggeſts, 
have proved beyond a doubt, that morbid 


* Qutlines, i. to the v. vii. ix x. 
+ Elem. Med. LXXII. 
} Outlines, xvii. xxiv. xxv. xxvi. 


9 Qutlines, Xi. x11, 
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ever been brought of its real exiſtence in 
any caſe: What credit is due to the aſſump- 
tion of ſuch a power, inſtead of the ſolid 
proof, that a queſtion of ſuch importance, 
as the cauſe of fevers, © after eluding the 


ſtate always depends either on debilitating { 
powers, whether of the direct or indirect | 
kind, or on exceſſively invigorating and 5 
ſtimulant ones; and that the hurtful effect | 
of either ſet of powers is removed by the | 
ſalutary operation of the other (VII.): If, in 0 
ſhort, the healthy ſtate takes place, becauſe = 
powers are applied both proper in kind and f 
in due proportion; while the diſeaſed ſtate + 
is occaſioned by the deviations that have | 
been mentioned; and all that, without any | 
viſible interpoſition of any power in the 1 
conſtitution to alter their effect: Laſtly, 4 
if neither in health, nor in prediſpoſition, : | 
nor in the greateſt number of diſcaſes, (for | 
the vis medicatrix has been alledged chief- a | 
ly, and almoſt only, to interpoſe in fe- {| 
vers), this imaginary power was ever once ; | 
dreamed of; and if no ſort of proof has 1 
1 
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reſearch of other phyſicians,” might be 
expected to reſt on? 


CLXVI. Tunis power, ſuppoſed to be 
inherent in the conſtitution, of correcting 
morbid tendency, and of poſſeſſing an in- 
fluence tending to reſtore the healthy ſtate, 
has, under different denominations, and 
in different degrees of its ſuppoſed energy, 
been inter woven in the compoſition of al- 
moſt every ſyſtem of phyſic. In the work 
of the fanatic Van Helmont, as a little 
genius, enthroned on the upper orifice of 
the ſtomach, it gave laws to the whole 
ſyſtem; ſometimes variouſly raiſing, at o- 


ther times allaying, a ſtate of commotion 


over all. In the language of Sthaal, the 


ſame thing by a term, leſs ridiculous than 
that of the Archaeus, was expreſſed by the 
wiſdom of the ſoul, exerciſed in diſcerning 
between motions of ſalutary and hurtful 
tendency, and in providing accordingly for 
the ſafety of the ſyſtem. It has been 
as variouſly conſidered, reconſidered, view- 


ed in different lights, adopted, rejected, re- 


buted, 


while 


from 


ous a 
muſt, 
refuta 
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Wfuted, reſumed, and defended again. But, fi 
while every criticiſm upon this doctrine by 
from ſyſtematic reaſoning, equally errone- 
ous and remote from the truth as itſelf; 
Imuſt, for that reaſon, fall ſhort of a juſt 
refutation; it 1s hoped that | 


PPP 
3 L 8 


2 ; Fe 2 


A Refutation of Sthaalianiſm 


CLXVIL © Uron right principles, as de- #F 
livered in the firſt edition of the Elementa, | 
will not be an ungrateful preſent to our | 


readers. © There is in other animals as ; | 
well as man, a certain propenſity, appetite, | 
and antipathy. Hence ariſe many deſires, J 

many averſions. Reſt is the object of de- ö | 
re to a perſon fatigued, and labour the ; 1 
purſuit of one who is languid with inac- i. { 
tion. The deſire in hunger is for food; | i 
after fulneſs, loathing takes place of appe- } | | 
tite. Thirſt begets an ardent deſire for 9 
drink, and the quenching of the former 1 
produces an averſion to the latter. A 1 


perſon when cold wiſhes for heat; when 
0 O 
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hot, for cold. When one is tired with 
thinking, his propenſity 1s to amuſement, 
when ſated with amuſement, his bent 


is upon thinking again. One inflamed 
with anger, hatred, or love, is rouſed to 
revenge, miſchief, or the endearing em. 


brace; and he becomes heavy and inactive, 
when theſe paſſions are ſatiated. Theſ: 
things happen without any exertion of 
reaſon or of wiſdom, and even with- 
out conſciouſneſs, or any judgment of 


the end, good or bad; nay, they hap 
pen in ſpite of a man. They ariſe froma 
certain feeling, more or leſs diſtin& or 


obſcure, of the preſent condition of the 
body,” as being more or leſs pleaſant 
or diſagreeable. They are not a conſe- 


quence of the ſuperintendence of a think- 


ing faculty, their only cauſe being a cer- 


tain conformation of the animal frame, 


producing in it a diſpoſition to them,” 
* different as the conditions are diffe- 
rent. No body owes his deſire for food 
to the intention of being nouriſhed, of 
preſerving his health ; that,” inſtead of a 
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Fuſe, being only an © effect, which © we / 
come to the knowledge of by education 
and experience: The object“ of appe- 
ite © is to remove an ungrateful, and 
acquire a grateful feeling: Reaſon, there- 
fore, and judgment, have no concern in 
this operation. The whole is governed 
by blind inſtinct, ariſing, by a law of 1 
neceſſity, from the ſtate of the ſyſtem. But 
the action of even that inſtinct is not ex- 
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actly right in any part of its operation; 
or, if 1t were, no diſeaſe, no prediſpoſition, | | 
| would take place for a great part of life.” q 
Under a proper action of the inſtinct, the 5 f 
deſire for the exciting powers, as well as 4 


their application, would be ſo perfectlix¶x 1 
exact, as to prevent aberration into either 
extreme. There would be no exceſs“ in 
their application, ſo as to lean “ in its ef- 
fect to ſthenic diſeaſes, or a prediſpoſition 5 | 
to theſe: There would be no” ultimate 
exceſs, or © defect, ſo as to produce a ten- 
dency to the other form of diſeaſes or 
prediſpoſitions. By an operation of the 
exciting powers, moſt perfectly accommo- 
O O 2 
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exhauſtion of the excitability would pro- 


ly different is the” true © ſtate of the 


the doctrine, that maintains that the mo- 
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dated to the ſafety of the conſtitution, the 


ceed in a gradual, uniform, and gentle 
manner, and, as it were, by” ſtolen and 
* filent ſteps.” A long time would this 
proceſs © go on, and, at laſt, without 
an effort, without a ſtruggle,” without 
a pang, © gently and calmly give way 
to a late termination in death. Wide. 


fact: There is ſcarce one inſtance in ten 
thouſand of a life ſpent throughout, ac- 
cording to the deſcription juſt now given. 
The event, with reſpect to all the reſt of 
mankind, bears teſtimony to the miſtake of 


tions of the ſyſtem are directed by a wiſe 
intellectual power. | C 


CLXVIII. © Bur neither is there any fl to p- 
proper meafure obſerved in this blind in- em 
ſtinct, theſe vague appetites. The deſire into 
for the exciting powers, as well as their ap- tun 
plication, is“ ſometimes “ in exceſs,” ſome- M ate 


times in*underproportion, What is luxury, ent 
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but an immoderate deſire for food, drink, 
defarts, venery, and other elegant gratifica- 
tions? What is indolence, but an averſion” 
in ſome © to what is ſo agreeable to others, 


corporeal motion, in conſequence of inacti- 


vity, and {till more from habitual inaQtion,” 
or ſedentary life? Who governs lus paſſions 
as he ought? How often is cold, how of- 
ten 18 heat, hurtfully applied, without the 
conſciouſneſs of the perſon affected? Few 


even taught by experience, are ſuch maſ- 


ters of the golden mean of mental] exer- 
tion, as not to hurt themſelves ſometimes 


by an exceſs, ſometimes by a deficiency in | 


it. Yet all theſe are a perpetual and daily 
ſource of diſeaſes and prediſpoſitions.“ 


CLXIX. © In none of them, however, 
does the wiſe governing principle interfere 
to prevent the hurtful effects. Why does it 
come to the rehef of health when brought 
into danger, and not with the firſt oppor- 
tunity? Why does it ſtep forward to obvi- 
ate ultimate danger, and not rather pre- 
vent the firſt tendency? Every day exceſ- 
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ſive indulgence in food, in conjunction 
with other hurtful powers, paves the way to 
ſthenic diſeaſes, or actually produces them; 


while abſtinence has, as often, the ſame 


effect, with reſpect to aſthenic diſeaſes and 
prediſpoſitions. As the wiſdom of the mind 
does not prevent, but on the contrary, per- 
mits,the commencement, increaſe, and com- 


pletion, of all diſeaſes to take place, through 


all the intermediate degrees, from their 


minuteſt origin, to the laſt part of their 


progreſs: In order to prevent them, what 
hurt will it do, to lower or increaſe the ali- 
ment,” either in quality or quantity? Are 
we not, what by medical, what by moral 
precepts, to make head againſt luxury and 


ſloth, which, from exceſſive or deficient 


excitement, directly or indirectly, occ aſion 


the greateſt number of diſeaſes among 
people in poliſhed life? Again, are we to 


allow, cold, labour, and low diet, which 


have at all times, and in all nations, affect- 
ed the poor with diſeaſes of direct debili- 

ty (XV. XVI. XVII. ), and ſtill do affect them, 
to proceed, without checking the havock 


they 
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they make; and are we to ſet no plan on 
foot to prevent ſuch havock? It will be 
granted, that diſeaſes are to be prevented; 1 
and if ſo, there will be ſeldom uſe for the 7 
judgment of the wiſe intellectual directrix, — 
even in the health- bringing piles.” — 


CLXX. FURTHER, if the ſame powers, h 
which produce the prediſpoſitions that d 
have been mentioned by a leller degree | 

of their action, by a greater produce diſ- i 
eaſes; does any objection to the removal | 
of them in the ſame manner, ariſe from Wt 
ſound reaſon, or from a practice of cure, 

warranted by any ſort of ſucceſs ? If = 
there is an appetite for food, which is N [| 
often the caſe in ſthenic diſeaſes; muſt Fl 
food for that reaſon be given? And are we 5 
to ſuppoſe, that the attention, which prov- 
ed of ſervice in the prediſpoſition, will 9 
prove hurtful when diſeaſe has taken place; ff 
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and,” on the contrary, © will not now be 
even abſolutely neceſſary? Are we not 
to let blood in a peripneumony, and that 


liberally? And, becauſe” the uſe of © that” . > ti 


 on®, mult the latter among other remedies, 
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be o 
that 
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remedy may be often ſuperſeded in light. 
er affections of that ſort, ſhould a perſon, 
who labours under a cold, an inflammato- 
ry ſore throat, indulge 1n banqueting with 
the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of London 
upon ſome high occaſion of feſtivity; and 
not rather ſtay at home, and faſt, ſweat, 


cult. 
ing 

trou 
be t 


ſame 
take a purge, and uſe other proper means! 


Nay, if a rich and full diet, in con- 
junction with other hurtful powers, pro- 


mea! 
of 

gran 
latte 
looſe 


duces the haemorrhoides or piles itſelf, and 
low diet prevents the diſeaſe from coming 


man 
And 
exert 
or b 
to th 


* This is rather a miſtake, which, at the time he wrote 
the firſt edition of the Elementa, the Author had not yet 
fully corrected. He remained ſtill ſo much in the old opinion, 
with reſpect to the bleeding diſeaſes, as to allow them to 
be ſthenic in their firſt attack; though, even then, he per- 
ceived, that they ſoon degenerated into aſthenic diſcaſs | 
and that, indeed, as early as the firſt evacuation of blood, comme 
either by the lancet, or diſeaſe. Since that time, however, le 


takes p 


has completed the correction of the pernicious theory, r. ny {ti 


peRing bleeding diſeaſes ; having found them, in their ſtate of ls 
prediſpoſition, and through their whole courſe, to depend up- "<> 2 
on penury of blood, and debility from that, as well as all it for the 
bother ſources. He admits, indeed, that an overproportion di Py 
0 


blood, as well as of any other hurtful power, may produce the 
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be omitted, and the former indulged in, 
that an opportunity, forſooth, may be 
given to the wiſdom of the intellectual fa- 
culty to prevent other diſeaſes, by increaſ- 
ing and keeping up this“ very naſty and 


troubleſome © one? God forbid! would 


be the voice of common ſenſe. In the 


ſame manner, muſt the ſame pox and 


meaſles be left to the nod of this governeſs 


of” human © health, and nothing be 


granted, in the former to cold, and in the 
latter, to antiphlogiſtic regimen*? Muſt 


looſe reins be given even to the rage of 


mania t, to humour this wiſe directrix? 


And, whether 1t was occaſioned by intenſe 


exertion 1n thinking, or by drunkenneſs, 


or by unaccuſtomary ſobriety ſuccecding 
to this, or by grief for diſappointment in 


PP 


commencement of theſe diſeaſes 3 but the moment that that 


takes place, he has ſhown, that all is debility, and the cure 


only ſtimulant. See above xlvi. 

* That cold, and the other parts of the antiphlogiſtic regi- 
men, are equally the proper plan of cure for the meaſles, as 
for the ſmall pox, has been one of his many diſcoveries 
lince he wrote this. | | 

or madneſs. 


12 
4 
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any great expectation, or by other mean, 
of exceſs or defect” in the application of 
the exciting powers: © Are we to attempt 
no management of an oppoſite nature to 
the effect of theſe” hurtful powers? 


„  CLXXI.* LIE Ew Is in the gangrenous 


ſore throat, in the typhous fever, in the 
plague itſelf, which are forms of fever oe. 
caſioned by debilitating powers preceding 
them, depending upon debility as thcir 
cauſe, and cured by ſtimulant” remedies: 
* are we to diſcharge the patient from the 
uſe of the latter, becauſe this governch, 
which watches over the health of the fil 
tem, does not give the ſignal? And mult 
even beef ſoup, and wine,” becauſe the 
patient does not deſire them, not be given, 
to fortify the ſyſtem againſt duration of the 
diſeaſe, to prevent its increaſe, and to pro- 
vide by ſuch and other proper management 
againſt future conſequences? If a conſider- 


able ſtimulus of this ſort is neceſſary to 
the life of a robuſt, ſound, perſon, is a leſl 
er ſtimulus to be denied to perſons ver 
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/ 


highly weakened, and therefore in ſo much 
more need of it? If all life depends upon 
ſtimulus“, and if deficiency of it is a moſt 
plentiful ſource of diſeaſes, are we not in“ 
all © theſe to give as much ſtimulus as 
poſſible; and the more for this reaſon, 
that beſides reaſoning, certain fact has 
eſtabliſhed its utility? If luxury and 
ſloth, by ſtimulating in exceſs for a long 
ſpace of time, but in an agreeable manner, 
and rhen, after exhauſting the excitability, 
paſſing into indirect debility, can be prov- 
ed to produce the gout, the indigeſtion of 
old perſons, aſthma, epilepſy, palſy, and 
apoplexy, and in that way to conduct moſt 
rich men and others to their graves; and 
if reaſon and experience have ſhown, that 
ſtimulants ſparingly given, and not direct- 


PP 2 


+ Outlines, v. vii. vili. ix. 5 

t The diſeaſes ariſing from this ſource, as well as from ul- 
timate exceſs, though never diſcerned by phyſicians, are in the 
proportion of ninety-ſeven out of the hundred, to all the reſt 
of the diſeaſes incident to humanity. 
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with inflammation of a part, often pak: 


not ſuit the aſthenic, as we readily grant, 


mon practice; muſt we alſo not proceed, 


from too much ſtimulus. 
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ly debilitating powers“ according to the Noa. 
eſtabliſhed practice, are the” proper MWreme 
“ remedies: Muſt we alſo forbid the” mo. ren! 
derate uſe of the © former, becauſe per. Mand 
ſons, who have been accuſtomed to them, conſe 
| ceaſe not to long for their uſe in an hurtful Neaſes 
exceſs? In fine, if there are bleeding dif. More c 
charges, depending upon debility, often Wy,” 
ariſing from ſthenic diſeaſes*, converted {Wiyitc: 


into thoſe of an oppoſite nature, by” means 
of © indirect debility, and ſometimes occa- 
ſioned by direct debility: If rheumatiſm 
and other ſthenic diſeaſes, accompanied 


into” thoſe of © an oppoſite nature; and the ir 
if affections, ſimilar to theſe, often ariſe Main!) 
from another ſource, and which is not ſthe- not 
nic: In all theſe caſes, becauſe bleeding, and Nrerni 
an antiſthenic plan of cure, which were the ]Woverx 
proper remedies in the” ſthenic © caſes, do reſpe1 

ſtimu 


though © in contradiction to the com- 


* what the Author now calls ſthenic; are diſeaſes ariſing 


— 
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to a certain extent, in the uſe of ſtimulant 
remedies, to which experience has alſo gi- 
ren its ſanction, and enjoin a tonic diet 
land exerciſe? Laſtly, to omit nothing of 
conſequence in the” whole © circle of diſ- 
caſes; if all the debilitating hurtful powers 
are concerned 1n the production of drop- 
fy,” conſidered as © a diſeaſe of the whole 
ſyſtem®, and if“ no remedies, but © ſtimu- 
ant prevent, and, unleſs it has gained 


alſo not to attempt its cure, as often as 


wait till death comes on, which, without 
the interpoſition of medical aid, would cer- 


not “ upon” want of wiſdom in © the go- 
verning principle,” but upon its © being 
overpowered?” If perfect health in every 


ſtimulus of the powers applied to the ſyſ- 


are to be conſidered as local, and therefore eſſentially different 


from univerſal diſeaſe. Outlines, xxxvii. xlii. Ixxi. to Ixxviii. 
xxxiv. | 3 7 


ground, by neglect, remove it; are we 


that is in our power? Or, ſhould we rather 


tanly happen, and then lay the blame, 


reſpect ſeldom happens to mortals ; if the 


There are collections of water from local cauſes, which 


E 
* — 
. 
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five, or deficient excitement; and if, there. 
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tem, are ſeldom ſo wiſely adapted to if 
as to prevent its producing either exce{. 


fore, every deviation from the moſt per. 
fectly ſound ſtate, in either direction, is the 
that of the molt vic 


59 


ſame in kind“, as 


lent diſeaſe: Will not any” reaſonabl Wr 
© perſon grant, that every power,” alloy. by Jun 
ing for a moment that there is ſuch, * whe. X 
ther corporeal or mental, ſhould equalh mh 
interpoſe at the moſt early commence dent 
ment, as at the extreme termination, off potion 
the morbid ſtate, or more ſo; and cure the 2508 
affection rather at that period when it 1 i 
eaſily overcome, than at that, when it ;1-«s 
difficultly, or not at all to be, removed, diele 
and” thereby © prevent its riſing to aQual - 
* diſeaſe?” But, as matters have hitherto "hs 
gone under the direction of this © 1ntellec-Wf dario 
tual governeſs of the motions of the h- 
tem, is not her wiſdom like that of 2 
governor, who deſerts his gariſon, when ut cor 
the arms of an enemy thunder around Ml per 


it, and keep it under an accurate block-WW' 


* Elem. Med IX. X. LIL to LX. 


233 
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ade, and then ſteps forth after it is ſtorm- 


ed, in the very act of ſurrender? Your an- 
ſwer to all this, Dr. Sthaal, or that of your 


| pupil Juncker, if either of” you have 


any to make“. 


* Dr. Sthaal did not give his works either medical or 
chemical in writing himſelf, but atteſted copies of both, done 
by Juncker | 

XCIV. “ Eft in animalibus aliis et homine impetus qui- 
dam, adpetitus et averſatio. Hinc multa cupiuntur, a multis 
animus abhoret. Feſſus quictem, hoc languens laborem, 
quaerit. Jejunus cibum deſiderat, ſatur faſtidit. Sitiens 
potionem ardet, extincta ſiti, poculum rejicit. Frigidus ca- 
lorem, frigus calidus, expetit. Cogitando laſſus ad oblec- 
tationem ruit, cujus pertacſus illam rurſus repetit. Ira, 
odio, amore, flagrans, ad ultionem, maleficium, dulces am- 
plexus, concitatur; quibus expletis adfectibus, hebeſcit, 
quieſcit, Haec, nulla ratione, nedum ſapientia, ac ne qui- 
dem mentis conſcientia, aut ullo finis, boni, mali, judicto, 
ulla ſalutis cura, quin et invito homine, fiunt. Quodam 
corporis conditionis praeſentis, jucundae aut injucundae, ſenſu, 
elariore, obſcuriore, naſcuntur. Non praeſide mente, tan- 
tumque, fiunt, quia fabrica animalis ita conformata eſt, ut 


eam conformationem, ſub alia conditione aliter, neceſſario 


conſequantur, Nemo ſua ſponte cibum eo couſilio deſiderat, 


ut corpus alatur, ut valeat; qui effectus tantum diſciplina aut 


expertentia cognoſcitur, ſed, ut injucundum ſenſum amoveat, 


jucundum aſſequatur. Ratio igitur et prudentia ab hoc opere 
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tacito quaſi gradu, poſt longum tempus, exhauſta, abſque 


cederet. Sed longe aliter res ſe habet. Ne ſinguli e deni 
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CLXXII. Ir is hoped, that this refutz. 
tion of Sthaalianiſm is the more com- 
plete, that it is not, which has been the 


abeſt, Totam regit caecus * e corporis ſtatu, nece. 
litatis lege, fluens, 

XCV. Sed ne hie quidem, in ulla operis ſui parte, rede 
prorſus agit; aut, ſi ageret, nullus morbus, nulla in hure 
opportunitas, per magnam vitae partem, exiſteret, At 
amuſſim poteſtates incitantes adpeterentur, adpetitae admo- 
verentur, ut in nutram partem incitatio inclinaret z non ſuper. 
aret, et ad morbos ſthenicos ve] eorum periculum vergeret; 
non deficeret, et in alteram ſpeciem five morborum five oppor- 
tunitatum deflecteret. Sola incitabilitas, aptiſſimo ſaluti po- 


teſtatum incitantium opere, paulatim, aequaliter, leniter, e 
niſu, abſque lucta, placide et tranquille demum, ſerae mort 


millenis fic agunt, fe exigunt, vitam. Reliqui omnes doe. 


trinae, ſapientem mentem corporis motus dirigere tradentis 


erroris, teftimonium certum dicunt. 5 

XCVI. Nullus cacci impetus, vagorum adpetituum, modus 
ſervatur. Adpetuntur pariter et admoventur poteſtates, aut 
nimis, aut parum, incitantes. Quid eſt luxus, niſi immodica 
cibi, potionis, ſecundae menſae, veneris, et aliarum voluptatum 
elegantium, cupiditas? Quid eſt deſidia, niſi a motu corporis 
quo alii adeo delectantur, abhorrens per inertiam, magiſque 
conſuetudine quietis, voluntas? Quis, ut decet, animi ad- 
ſectibus moderatur? Quoties frigus, quoties calor, non con- 


{cio qui adficitur, nocentur admovetur? Pauci vel experieutis 
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caſe in all former attempts, a criticiſm up- 
on an erroneous ſyſtem from falſe princi- 
ples, but a complete expoſition, naturally 


AA 


docti, auream mentis utendae mediocritatem adeo callent, ut 


non, quandoque nimis, ſaepius non ſatis, cogitando, ſibi no- 


ceant. Quae tamen omnia perpetua et quotidiana morborum 


et opportunitatum origo ſunt. Cur ſaluti labanti, et non 


quam primum, illa ſapientia ſuccurrit; cur extremo diſerimini 


et non primo ſe opponit? Cibi quotidie ſupra verum indulgen- 


tia, cum aliis noxis excitantibus, ad morbos ſthenicos; ab- 
ſtinentia ad aſthenicos, viam vel ipſos, facit, factos auget. 


Cum id ſapiens animus non prohibeat, contraque, omnes 
morbos a primo ſemine ad extremum fructum naſci, creſcere, 
et matureſcere, ſinat; quid, ad 11s occurrendum, alimentum, 
prout res poſtulet, imminuere vel augere, nocebit? Annon 
luxuriae, annon deſidiae, quae, aut nimis, aut parum, recta, 
eventu, incitando, maximam apud mortales, in vitae cultu ae- 
vum tranſigentes, morborum turbam concitant, qua medicis, 
qua veri praeceptis, obviam eundum? Rurſus, quae omni 
tempore, in omnibus gentibus, pauperes rectae debilitatis 
morbis implicuerunt et implicant, frigus, labor et victus 


tenuis, an impune graſſari ſinenda, et prohibendi effectus eo- 


rum ratio nulla inſtituenda? Prohibendos morbos dabitur. Et, 


ii dabitur, mentis ſapientis conſilio, etiam in falutifera hae- 


morrhoide, rarius opus erit. 
XCVII. Porro, ſi eadem, quae opportunitates relatas 


(XCVI.) actione minore, morbos majore, faciunt (XXIX. 
XXXII.); quae ratio bona, quae felix curatio, ſimiliter, ad 
eos ſolvendos, inſiſtere vetat? Si cibus, ut ſaepe, in ſtheni- 
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CLXXII. IT is hoped, that this refuta. 
tion of Sthaalianiſm is the more com. 
plete, that it is not, which has been the 
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abeſt. Totam regit caecus ws e corporis ſtatu, nece. 
atatis lege, fluens. 


docti, 


non, « 


XCV. Sed ne hie 4140 in ulla operis ſui parte, red 
N prorſus agit; aut, f ageret, nullus morbus, nulla in hure et 
opportunitas, per magnam vitae partem, exiſteret. Al 
14 | amuſſim poteftates incitantes adpeterentur, adpetitae admo- 


4 | verentur, ut in nutram partem incitatio inclinaret; non ſuper. 


et op 
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aret, et ad morbos ſthenicos vel corum periculum vergeret; : 
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non deſiceret, et in alteram ſpeciem five morborum five oppor: q: 
5 | inen 
tunitatum deflecteret. Sola incitabilitas, aptiſſimo ſaluti po- 
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caſe 1n all former attempts, a criticiſm up- 
on an erroneous ſyſtem from falſe princi- 
ples, but a complete expoſition, naturally 


3 


docti, auream mentis utendae mediocritatem adeo callent, ut 
non, quandoque nimis, ſaepius non ſatis, cogitando, ſibi no- 
ceant. Quae tamen omnia perpetua et quotidiana morborum 


et opportunitatum origo ſunt. Cur ſaluti labanti, et non 


quam primum, illa ſapientia ſuccurrit ; cur extremo diſcrimini 


et non primo ſe opponit? Cibi quotidie ſupra verum indulgen- 
tia, cum aliis noxis excitantibus, ad morbos ſthenicos ; ab- 
ſtinentia ad aſthenicos, viam vel ipſos, facit, factos auget, 
Cum id ſapiens animus non prohibeat, contraque, omnes 
morbos a primo ſemine ad extremum fructum naſci, creſcere, 
et matureſcere, ſinat; quid, ad 1is occurrendum, alimentum, 
prout res poſtulet, imminuere vel augere, nocebit? Annon 


luxuriae, annon deſidiae, quae, aut nimis, aut parum, recta, 


eventu, incitando, maximam apud mortales, in vitae cultu ae- 


vum tranſigentes, morborum turbam concitant, qua medicis, 
qua veri praeceptis, obviam eundum? Rurſus, quae omni 
tempore, in omnibus gentibus, pauperes rectae debilitatis 
morbis implicuerunt et implicant, frigus, labor et victus 
tenuis, an impune graſſari ſinenda, et prohibendi effectus eo- 
rum ratio nulla inſtituenda? Prohibendos morbos dabitur. Et, 
1 dabitur, mentis ſapientis conſilio, etiam in ſalutifera hae - 


o =: . | 2 
morrhoide, rarius opus erit. 


XCVII. Porro, fi eadem, quae opportunitates relatas 


(XCVI.) atone minore, morbos majore, faciunt (XXIX, 
XXXII.); quae ratio bona, quae felix curatio, ſimiliter, ad 
cos ſolvendos, inſiſtere vetat? Si cibus, ut ſaepe, in ſtheni- 
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arifing from a juſt view of the animal eco. 
nomy, either in its ſound or morbid ſtate, 
The former fort of animadverſion is only 


cis morbis deſiderabitur, an ideo dandus erit; et, quae cun 


in morbi periculo profuit, ea, hoc jam facto, nocitura, et non 
etiam nunc demum neceſſaria futura, credenda ? An ſanguis in 


peripneumonia non mittendus, fundendus? Et, quia ejus miſ. 
ſioni in levioribus ejuſdem notae morbis faepe ſuperſederi pot. 


eſt, an cum Conſule et Praetoribus Londinenſibus feſto tem. 
pore illi epulandum, qui catarrho, qui cynanche tonfillari, la 
boret, et non domi jejuno manendum, ſudandum, alvi purga. 
tionem ſubeundum, et convenientia alia facienda? Quin et, 
fi ipſam haemorrhoida, cum aliis noxis excitantibus, victus lau- 


tior, conjuncto opere, faciat, tenuis futurae occurrat; an hic 


inter alia auxilia ideo omittendus, illi indulgendum, ut mentis 


fi dis placeat, ſapientiae, hunc morbum augendo, fervando, 
alios prohibendi occaſio detur? Senſus communis, di medion 
velint, precaretur. Pari modo, an variola, an rubeola, praeſidi 
huic falutis nutui relinquenda, nihilque in illa frigori, in hac 
curationi antiſthenicae, tribuendum? An jpſius maniae fu- 
rori, ut ſapienti rectrici mos geratur, habenae laxae permitten- 
dae? Et, five cogitandi contentio, five ebrietas, five poſt 
hanc infolita {obrietas, five animi, magna ſpe dejecti, dolor, 
five alia eam, nimis aut parum incitando, fecerint ; illis con- 
traria adminiſtratione nihil attentandum ? 


XCVIII. Item in cynanche gangraenoſa, in typho, in ip{a 
peſte, quas febris formas debilitantia antecedentia faciunt, de- 


bilitas cauſa continet, ſtimulantia juvant; an his aegrotant\ 
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compariſon of one falſe doctrine with ano- 
ther; the latter is a compariſon of error 
with the truth; the former is a mcaſure- 


24 


quia ſignum non dat illa ſaluti invigilans imperatrix, interdi- 


cendum, et vel juſculo bovino vinove, queis, in morbi debili- 


tantis longitudinem, mature vires muniantur, creſcenti malo 
occurratury et in futurum proſpiciatur, quia non deſiderantur, 


abſtinendum? Si robuſti, ſani, vitae magnus hujuſmodi ſti- 


mulus neceſſarius eſt, an minor, ſummopere debilibus, ecque 


magis illo egentibus, negandus ? Si omnis vita in flimulo po- 
ta eſt (VI.), iſque deficiens numeroſa morborum origo ; an 
ia his morbis, quantum ſtimuli adj ici poteſt, non adjiciendum, 
coque magis, quod, practer rationem, talem uſum certa res 
irmavit? Si luxus et deſidia, diu nimis, ſed jucunde, ſtimu- 
lando, dein, poſt longum fere tempus, exhauſta incitabilitate, 
in noxam, eventu debilitantem (XX.), tranſeundo, podag- 


ram, dyſpepſiam ſenilem, item aſthma, epilepſiam, paralyſin, et 


apoplexiam, facere, eaque via pleroſque divites et alios ad 
tumulum deducere, demonſtrari poſſunt; et non recta debi- 
litantia, ſed parcius ſtimulantia, auxilio eſſe, ratio et experi- 


entia confirmavit ; An his quoque, quia per conſuctudinem 


nimis et nocenter ftimulantia adepti non deſinunt, obſiſten- 


dum? Denique, 6 ſanguinis profluvia ſunt in debilitate poſita, 


ſaepe a ſthenicis, in contraria per indirectam debilitatem 


XX.) mutatis, aliquando a recta debilitantibus noxis (XXII. 


XXIII.), oriunda; ſi rheumatiſmus, et alii cum inflammatione 


partis morbi ſthenici, haud raro in contrariam naturam tran- 


cunt, iiſque ſimiles adfectus, ſine ſthenica origine, aliunde 
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ment regulated by an erroneous, the latter 
by a juſt ſtandard. And even in that falſe 
point of view, all former animadverſions 


faepe naſcuntur; ut ſanguinis detractio et curatio antiſthe. 


nica, quae in illis reſponderunt, his non convenire, contra 


vulgatum uſum, facile hic conceditur, ita ſtimulantibus, quae 


experientia quoque probavit, auxiliis, quodam tenus inſiſtere, 


et tonicum victum cum exercitatione praecipere, etiam non 
opportebit ? Poſtremo, ut nihil, in morborum orbe, paulo 
memorabilius, praetereatur, ſi omnes noxae debilitantes hydro- 
pem, idiopathicum intellige, faciunt, ſtimulantia prohibent, 
et niſi neglectus invaluerit, ſolvunt: an huic quoque mederi, 
quoties facultas erit, non tentandum, potiuſque mors certa ex- 
pectanda, et in oppreſſam praeſidis ſapientiam culpa confer- 
enda? Si ſolida ab omni parte valetudo raro mortalibus con- 
tingit, raro rerum, corpori incumbentium, ſtimulus ei tam 
apte accommodatur, ut aut non nimis, aut non parum, inci- 
tet, eoque omnis, a ſaniſſimo ſtatu in utramvis partem, receſſus, 
idem genere ſtatus eſt ac graviſſimus quivis morbus; nonne 
omnem facultatem, five corporis ſive animi ſit, primis princi- 
piis aeque, ac extremo fini, magiſve, intereſſe, maloque tum 
potius, cum facile, quam ſero demum, cum difficile, ſuperatu, 
aut omnino inſuperabile, eſt, mederi, et juſto occurrere morbo, 
debere concedes? Nonne regentis corpus mentis ſapientia ejus 


Praefecti ſimilis eſt, qui, circumtonantibus hoſtium armis, arc- 


ta obſidione clauſum praeſidium deſerit, in expugnato demum, 
et media deditione proditurus? Si ſit quod ad haec reſpon- 
deas, reſponde Sthaali, aut jube Junckerum,” 
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upon this doctrine of a wiſdom in the 
conſtitution governing its actions, were 
neceſſarily partial and limited. The com- 
plete rejection of Sthaalianiſm would come 
with an ill grace from any ſectarian hi- 


ſions, had often nothing elſe to depend 
upon for making out his cure. Hippo- 


| relied upon it. The feeble attempt of his 
immediate follower Hierophilus , and the 


increaſe the number of articles of cure, by 


vis medicatrix. It is not to be expected, 
that the ſucceſs of the profeſledly irration- 


and his empirical followers , would be 
above the occaſion for recourſe to it: And, 


* Outlines, Ixviii. Ixxv. + Outlines, Ixviu. Ixix. 


{ Outlines, IXxviii. 


therto, who, upon the moſt urgent occa- 


crates, as we have ſaid*, often profeſſedly 


ſcarcely more effectual one of Galen, to 


no means ſuperſeded the demand for the 


al and unprincipled practice of Serapion, 


though Aſclepiades borrowed his proxi- 
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erroneous modification of medical doc- "oy; 
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mate cauſe, as well as his indication 6 


cure, from a philoſophical ſyſtem, that de. ws 
nied the interpoſition of an intellectua 5 ft 
principle in the governmentof the univer{c; A 
and that therefore did not naturally lcan fact, 
to that ſuppoſition in the animal economy, ¶ in w. 
or individual living ſyſtems; at the fame ayir 
time no ſuch light could ariſe from this thin; 


trine, as to lead to the concluſion which 


we here mean to eſtabliſh, Whatever was ne 
their reaſoning, the appearance of the tac, non 
though falſe, and ſuch as had deceived fo 
ſo many others, could not fail to influence they 
them in the belief of its reality in one "vir 
point of view or other. The mechanical or ti 
_ explanations of the functions of the animal med 
economy, that aroſe upon the diſcovery ot repe 


the circulation of the blood, all led to ſuch RE 


falſe and imperfe views in the ſeveral 


8.10 was 
modes of cure, as to create a neceſſity tor He. 
the belief in this principle. If, upon md N vis 
chanical principles, the blood, according H cher 
to a notion that has been very general i ſtate 


mong them, determined its motion in dif-. 


Rane 
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ferent directions, and thereby produced 
diſeaſes, and, at other times, allumed op- 
poſite directions, and thereby effected their 
cure: What was all that but aſſuming the 
fact, only denying its cauſe as originating 
in wiſdom and intention? It was plainly 
ſaying, which was worſe than ſaying no- 
thing, that the ſyſtem was ſo made, that 
the mechamiſm of the animal economy 
was ſuch, as to poſſeſs a power in itſelf, in- 


dependent of thoſe to which it is now de- 
monſtrated its ordinary actions are owing, 
of ſometimes inducing diſeaſed ſtate, (for 
they had their vis deſtructrix, according to 
the barbarous language of ſome of them, 
or their vis morbifica, as well as their vis 
medicatrix naturae), and, at other times, of 
repelling it, and reproducing the healthy 
ſtate. In this there was no difference; it 
was ſtill the vis medicatrix naturae: Only 
the other was a rational, this a mechanical, 
vis medicatrix. The indication of the 
chemical practitioners to cure a morbid 
| ſtate conſiſting in acidity by alkaline ſub- 
ances; or, When the morbid fault was 


which was equally neceſſary to the Cor. 
puſcularian doctors, and therefore equally 


ed from other doctrines, led to nothing {6 
complete in the curative part as to furnuh 


through all their varying degrees, ariſe 


adapted, had proportionally leſs occaſion 
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alkaline, by acid means, could never inſpire 
even them with a perſuaſion, that it could 
go any length, without great help from the 
vis medicatrix*, The ſame reliance on 


unavoidable. Boerhaave's lentor, his 3. 
crimony and projectility of the blood, a 
well as all the other morbid ſtates, which 
that celebrated eclectic author borrow: 


the moſt obſcure conception of the prin- 
ciple held forth in the new doctrine; that 
health, diſeaſe, every deviation from the 
former, every approach to the latter, 


from the operation of the exciting powers 
upon the excitability . And although Dr. 
Sydenham, in the few ſthenic diſeaſes to 
which his mode of cure was imperfecth 


\ — | 
* Outlines, Ixx. Ixxi. I Outlines, Ixxii. 
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o take up the hypotheſis of a vis medica- 
rix naturae; yet his equal ignorance of aſ- 
henic diſeaſes with every other phyſician, 
endered him, in every one of them, equal- 
y obnoxious to that otherwiſe univerſal 
Iclufion. Accordingly no medical work 
s more crammed with it than his. In 
hort, it is only a perfect acquaintance 
rith the true nature of life, that can open 
he eyes of practitioners to the percep- 
ion of an abſurd piece of theory, which, 
nder the pretence of a venerable fact, | 
a8, at all times, run away with all their 
enſes. . 


CLXXIII. Wails ſuch is the univerſal 
eception that has been given to the vis 
edicatrix naturae, and ſuch are the ligats, 
n which it has been viewed, and the va- 
ous uſes in practice, as well as theory, 
hat have been made of it; in returning 
rom a long, but we hope, uſeful digreſ- 
on on that ſubjeR, to 
'& 1 
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we 
: the 
Type Continuation of the Subject of Spaſm; of 
on] 
CLXXIV. WI have next to obſerve, thi¶ Ju; 
the application, with reſpect to it, of th au 
vis medicatrix naturae, is an addition w bil 
| the variety of uſes, that have been mad has 
of it. According to molt authors, it v or 
an effort of ſome power or other, ſuch che 
we have mentioned, to relieve the ſyſteniMff ca1 
from the oppreſſion and tendency to death cat 
which diſeaſe induces : According to ou wh 
author, it is the cauſe of ſpaſm, which il ;; « 
the cauſe of the diſeaſe. In their view oi t 
it, the effort only took place, after the di bil 
eaſe was ſo much advanced in its progrelMl ;. 
as to threaten immediate danger to life 1 
In his, it occurrs before the commence 
ment of the diſeaſe, that is, before the ar | 
rival of the cold ſtage, which he conſide a; 
as the beginning of the diſeaſe: For he wil th: 
ſurely not alledge, that the diſeaſe is begu hu 
before the ſpaſm is formed, that is, tha ſu- 


an effect can precede its cauſe. Here again 
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we have occaſion to turn the attention of 
the reader to his ſuppoled pre-exiſtent ſtate 
Jof debility, by obſerving, that as debility, 
only by means of the vis medicatrix, pro- 
duces the ſpaſm ; and as the ſpaſm is the 
| cauſe of the diſeaſe, conſequently the de- 
bility; as a part or © ſtate” of the diſeaſe, 
has no exiſtence. It is only a circumſtance, 
| or part of the cauſe, concurring with ano- 
ther circumſtance, or another part of the 
cauſe, the vis medicatrix, to form the whole 
cauſe, Till this, therefore, that is, the 
whole, the complete cauſe, takes place, it 
is evident, that no part of its effect can 
take place, and therefore that a ſtate of de- 
bility, ſuppoſed to be one of theſe parts, 
1s, from his reaſoning, to be held as no 
part of the diſeaſe. 


CLXXV. He next obſerves, that by 
a general law of the economy, it happens, 
that powers, which have a tendency to 
hurt and deſtroy the ſyſtem, often excite 
ſuch motions as are ſuited to obviate the 
effects of the noxious power.” This pro- 
IT 2 
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poſition has received its ſufficient anſe 
in the refutation of the hypotheſis of x 
vis medicatrix naturae in every one of itz 
ſtatements, and particularly in that ofSthaa. 
But, to take this abſurd ſuppo- 
ſition out of the way for ever; we would 
aſk, What the powers” are, that © haue 


. a tendency to hurt and deſtroy the ſyſtem,” 


and that © excite ſuch motions as are ſuit. 


cd to obviate the effects of the noxion; 


power?“ © The powers, that, upon any 


_ occaſion, operate on us, have been enume- 


rated Þ, and are known; and the queſtion 
18, which of them are here meant for hurt. 


ful ones ; which, in either exceſſive or 


deficient application, they may all be?! 
would aſk a ſingle inſtance of any one 


power, operating with hurtful tendency, 


and, 1n the progreſs of that operation, con- 
verting its hurtful effect into a ſalutary one. 


The reader would expect here to read, * excite ſuch mo. 


tions as are ſuited to obviate their own effets.” This pro- 
feſſor's language is far from being accurate, or even proper: 
but it is good e for his matter. 
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CLXXVI. Br taking nouriſhing food, 
| and a proper quantity of generous drink, 
one will be ſtrong: Ultimate exceſs *, or too 
little F, will weaken him: But when weak- 
| neſs has once been induced, Is there in 
the whole records of human obſervation, - 
or in the whole collection of daily expe- 
rience, a ſingle example of an acquiſition 
of ſtrength, while the debilitating power 
continued? Did ever a man who had been 
accuſtomed to live well in eating and 
drinking, after dropping that diet, and 
weakening himſelf with the contrary, ſo 
long as he continued the practice, become 
ſtrong again? In what circumſtances of diet 
was it, that the ſtudents of medicine uſed 
to run about the ſtreets of Edinburgh, and 
break lamps? Was that riotous activity the 
effect of eating vegetables, and drinking 


* Elem. Med. XXIV. XXV. CXXVI. 
_ t Elem. Med. CXXVIII. et poſt hunc manu ſcribe,“ Sed 
et dem adfectus e nimio ad extremum idoneae materiae cibo 
(CXXIV.), reliquorum omnium, fic ſupra modum ſtimulan- 
num more; ut et inedia, naſcuntur,” 
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were kept upon bread and water for ten 


produces his ſpaſm: But, where, in the 
former, are the proofs of high effort, of in- 
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water? Were the poorer kind of ſtudent; ke 
of divinity reſtrained, by the ſublime pre. | 
cepts that the ſubject of their ſtudies incul. 
cates, or by want of the means that pro- 
duce high ſpirits 'and inordinate effort, 
from following the ſame practice? If any 
number of perſons, addicted to rioting, 


days or upwards, Would that propenſity 
ſtill remain? The operation in this caſe is 
a debilitating one; ſo is that which is ſaid 
to arouſe the high efforts of the vis medi- 
catrix; ſo our author ſays is that which 


creaſed motion or vigour, call it what you 


will? There are, as will readily be percei- q 
ved, none: But, according to the funda W a 
mental propoſition of the new doctrine, 1 1: 


the debility of all the functions goes on 1 


Increaſing in proportion to the degree of ti 


debilitating operation applied: Neither are t 


there any in the latter, ſince, what has F 


been miſtaken for increaſed action, or mo- 
tion, or, according to his ſtrange language, 
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reaction, is proved to be in reality, dimi- 
niſhed vigour; all the remote cauſes being 
debilitating, and all the remedies, proper 
either in kind or proportion, ſtimulant*, 
while the only marks of judgment com- 


| monly employed, thoſe taken from the ap- 


pearance of the ſymptoms, are demon- 


ſtrably falſe f: So far, therefore, as the 


review of the debilitating powers under 


our preſent conſideration goes, debility, 
which has no tendency to produce vigour 


| in the courſe of diſeaſes, is equally devoid 


of that effect in the formation of their 


cauſe. 


CLXXVII. Lew us proſecute the ſame in- 
quiry in the conſideration of morbid ſtate, 
as it ariſes from cold: Cold is not ſtimu- 
lant, according to one, nor tonic accord- 
ing to another, nor aſtringent, according 
to a third ſuppoſition ; but, on the con- 
trary, always and directly debilitating}. If, 


* Outlines, Ixxxv. Elem. Med. DCLIV. DCLV. 


+ Outlines xli. xliii. to xlvi. 7 Elem, Med; CXVII. 
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after it has been evidently applied, a ſtate 
of vigour ever ariſes, ſuch a ſtate 1s not the 
conſequence of the cold, but of the applica- 
tion of ſtimulant powers preventing its de- 
bilitating effect; or it is the effect of cold, 
moderating by its debilitating operation, 
the exceſſive ſtimulus of heat and of other 
ſtimulant powers“. Widely different from 
this is our author's account of cold, in the 
following aſlertions: “ The operation, 
ſays he, of cold on a living body, 1s to 
different, in different circumſtances, as to 


be of difficult explanation; and this, there- 


* fore, is attempted with ſome diflidence.” 

| The reader will not wonder at his difh- 

. 3 * 

1 dence, when he proceeds to ſay, that“ cold, Ml © 

| in certain circumſtances, has manifeſtly a 

| | ſedative power f: It can extinguiſh the < 

0 vital principle entirely, either in particular Ml © 

q be 

* The full account of the operation of cold is given in the 5 

Elementa Medicinae, from the CXVII to the CXXIV * 

1 paragraph. 

* + The ſedative effects of cold are clearly refuted in the pa- 


F ragraphs referred to, and in paragraph XXI. 
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| parts, or in the whole body; and conſider- 
ing how much the vital principleof animals 
depends upon heat, it cannot be doubted, 
that the power of cold is always more or 
less directly ſedative.” This, then, is one 
| operation that he aſſigns to cold in his 
uſual way of mere aflertion, without either 
proof or reaſoning: © But,” continues he, 
it is equally manifeſt, that, in certain 
circumſtances, cold proves a ſtimulus to 
the living body, and particularly to the 
ſanguiferous ſyſtem“ .“ Not content with 
| aſſigning to the ſame power two diame- 
trically oppoſite effects; with the ſame 
breath, he gives it as many more: His 
words are, And, beſides the ſedative and 
ſtimulant power of cold, it is manifeſtly 
alſo a powerful aſtringent, cauſing a con- 
traction of the veſſels on the ſurface of the 
body, and thereby producing paleneſs and 
a ſuppreſhon of perſpiration. It is like- 
wiſe probable, that this conſtriction is 
communicated to the whole body, and 
Ex 
* Firſt Lines, LXXIX. 
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that thereby the application of cold prove, 
a tonic power with reſpect to the whole 
ſyſtem“.“ 


CLXXVIII. Tis is a fair ſpecimen of 
our author's reaſoning upon moſt occz. 
ſions. Cold is the ſame, and a given, Power, 
and, with reſpect to living ſyſtems, ſhould 
poſleſs the ſame, and a given operation: 
But here, to one and the ſame power, four 
different, and ſome of them diametrically 
oppolite, operations are aſſigned. We have 
already aſſerted, that it is always a debili- 
tating power; and, whatever diſpute there 
might be about the poſſibility of ſedative 
operation in ſome powers, ſuch as conta- 
gions and poiſons, with the mode of ope- 
ration of which we have no acquaintance, 
in the operation of cold there is none. 
Upon dead and living matter equally, the 
action of temperature is always in exact 
proportion to its degree. Upon living ſy{- 
tems, and therefore the human, that de- 
gree of its action, which we call moderate 


- 


* Firſt Lines, LXXXIX. 
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| heat, is abſolutely neceſſary to the healthy 
| ſtate. Riſing conſiderably above that, it 


produces diſeaſes of too much vigour, to 


| which we give the name of fthenic; as we 
| do that of g/thenic to thoſe of debility. In 
| theſe it is, that a ſtill higher, or an ulti- 
| mate, exceſs of heat has the indirect ef- 


fect of producing the cauſe debility, as in 
the torrid zone, and other hot countries: 
Again, falling below the health-giving 
point, at which part of the ſcale, mankind, 
from their feelings, have agreed to give it 


the name of cold, cemperature produces the 


ſame diſeaſes by a degree of debility exactly 
proportioned to its degree. In this degree 
of its operation, however, it {till ſtimu- 
lates, onry in a degree not ſufficient to 
health and agreeable feehng. Somewhere 
betwixt ſixty-two and ſixty- four of Faren- 
heit's thermometer, there 1s a point of tem- 
perature, which is agreeable to our feel- 


| ings, and exactly adapted to our healthy 


ſtate, Every lower degree of its ſtimulus 
falls ſhort of that effect, till death be- 
comes the conſequence of an ultimate 


11 2 


to iupport, not only their living, but 


rature can only do by its ſtimulus as heat 


ſerted by our author; at the ſame time, in 
no part of the range of ſcale, (from the 
health-giving agreeable point of tempera- 
ture, down to that at which animal life is 
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diminution. When that happens, and Jef 
the action of temperature is too low to T. 


ſupport human life; that it is not however I ar 


{edative, but, on the contrary, {till ſtimu- 


lant, is proved by the animals of cold 
blood being, in the ſame degree, ſtill able WM th 
even their healthy ſtate; which the tempe- 


While, therefore, this 1s the true ſtate of 
the fact, in direct contradiction to that al. 


no longer ſupported for want of ſtimulus, 
and not deſtroyed by the poſitive opera- 
tion of a ſedative,) is ever action increaſed 


in conſequence of its diminution, If the i * 
redning of the face under exerciſe in cold il © 
weather, the bracing of the ſcrotum by n 
cold waſhing after its relaxation by heat, { 
and the relief of fevers in the torrid zone 2 
and in other ſimilar ſituations, ſhould be 


adduced, as ſo many inſtances of ſtimulant 
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| ellect, ariſing under the operation of cold: 
The anſwer to the firſt of theſe appear- 
| ances is, that it is owing to the impulſe 
communicated to the blood veſſels by ex- 
erciſe *, to which, from the nature of 
| their conſtitution, men have a propenſity, 
in order to get rid of the diſagreeable 
feeling of cold}: But, without that, or 
| ſome other ſtimulus, cold would proceed to 
death, without producing an invigorating 
effect; and its application either to a part, 
| or the whole body, in an overheated ſtate, 
is a reduction of the exceſſive temperature, 

chat induces relaxation and debility, to its 


ſtimulant range. For example, if the exter- 
nal temperature, inſtead of remaining at 
che middle healthy point, ſhould mount 
up ten degrees higher; and, at the ſame 
time, a degree of cold, as much below 
the ſame middle point, conveyed in a denſe 
medium, ſhould be applied, the only re- 
ſult would be a ſubduction of ten de- 
grees of heat, not an addition of ten de- 
grees of that temperature, which is call- 


This is explained in M. S. after CXXXVII. 
Sce the refutation of Sthaalianiſm. 
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ed cold. This is the true ſtate of a fad. 
the miſtake of which has produced the 


moſt pernicious applications to practice. 
In the cure of the fevers of the torrid zone, 


there is no acceſs to real cold; the be 
chat can be done there, is to diminiſh the 
faulty exceſs of heat. The contrary ex. 


planation, however, has proved the death 


of thouſands; nothing having been more 
common of late, than in the ſevereſt win- 
ter weather of this country, to open win- 
dows, put out fires, and leave no more co- 
vering, than a ſingle ſheet, upon a patient 
expiring under debility. While tempera- 


ture, therefore, acts as cold, that is, in all 
its degrees under the middle point betwixt 


the extremes of heat and cold, it is never 
followed by ſtimulant effect; its only eſſed 
is debility, conſtantly ariſing in a degree 
proportioned to that in which the cold is 
applied. Its operation, therefore, in diſeaſes 
of debility, as in the confluent ſmall pox”, 
the gout}, chronic rheumatiſm , and fe. 


* Elem. Med. PCLXIX. 
+ Elem. Med. DXCV. DCXLLI. 
t Elem. Med. DLXXXI11, 


ve 
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vers, is hurtful in the ſame proportion, in 
| which it is ſerviceable in diſeaſes of exceſ- 
five vigour; ſuch as the diſtinct ſmall pox?*, 
acute rheumatiſm}, inflammatory pyrex- 
| jae f, and catarrh or the common cold \. 
E The truth of all this can be aſcertained by 
a very ſhort and ſimple experiment. Let 
any perſon, who demies it, {it down in 
the preſent hard froſt, upon a cold ſtone, 
in the open air, ſtark naked, and wait 
all the vis medicatrix ſtrikes up a heat 
| on him l. From what has been ſaid 
| on the operation of cold, it follows, 


with all the clearneſs of demonſtration, 


| that it is naturally and conſtantly debili- 
| tating; that ſtimulant effect takes place 


in no part of it; and that no inference in 


favour of a vis medicatrix can be drawn, 


from a juſt eſt:mation of the action of cold, 


* Elem. Med. CCCLXXIV. 
+ Elem. Med. CCCLXXXVII. 
{ Elem. Med. CCCXLVII. 
$ Elem. Med. CCCCVII. 
| | Before that happened, it is likely that death would con- 
rey the ſurviving part of him to a place where his fituation 
mught, perhaps, be hot enough. 
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as a hurtful power to living ſyſtems. Its 
ſuppoſed tonic power 1s upon the ſame 
footing as the ſtimulant; it being never 
cold, but ſome ſtimulus, ſuch as that of 
heat, ſucceeding to it, or alternating with 
it, and prevailing over its debilitating e- 
nergy, that produces any thing like that 
ſtate of vigour called tone. Its aſtringent 
operation is only true with reſpect to dead 


matter, which it conſtricts, over all nature, 
in proportion to its degree, but is altoge- 


ther a falſe application of an action of cold 
to living matter. The paleneſs and ſhrink- 
ing of the ſurface, which are the only 
marks that ever could be taken of the 
aſtringency of cold, are perfectly explica- 
ble by its debilitating power, impairing 
the action of the veſlels in their extremi- 
ties, without having recourſe to an opera- 


tion on dead matter in explanation of one 


exerted on that ſort of matter in nature, 


which is totally under the influence of 


excitement *. 


* Elem. Med. LXII. M. 8. Outlines, Iii. to viii. 
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CLXXIX. As we have found certain 
proof of no ſtimulant operation ariſing 
under a debilitating one, in the hurtful 
powers that we have already conſidered; 
ſo neither ſhall we find any in thoſe that 
we have next to ſpeak of. Accordingly, 
though loſs of blood and of other fluids *, 
want of corporealf, or mental, exerciſe , a 
low ſtate of paſſion 9, which are all directly 
debilitating powers; and the ſame powers 
in ultimate exceſs, as well as his © intempe- 
rance in drinking, and exceſs in vene- 
ry,” which are debilitating indireQly* ; 
though all theſe, both beget prediſpoſition 
to diſeaſes of debility, and give birth to 
them; yet, in no part of the progreſs of 
that operation, can any ſtimulant opera- 

Tet. 


* Elem. Med. CXXXIV. 

+ Elem. Med. CXXXVII. M. S. 138. Nimia exerci- 
tatio vel ſalutari gradu minor, debilitat; illa, nimio ſtimulo 
incitabilitatem conſumendo; haec, negeſſarium corpori ſur- 
ripiendo, &c.“ N 

t Elem. Med. CXXXIX. 
$& Elem. Med. CXLUI. | 
| Firſt Lines, XCII, Loc. relat. 
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tion be diſcerned. Among the worſt fe. 
vers are thoſe, that originate from grief, 
fear, and deſpondency; of which the two 
laſt are juſtly held, by every judicious prac- 
titioner, as ſymptoms of evil import; 
which is the reverſe of “ their exciting 


ſuch motions, as are ſuited to obviate” ratio 
their own © hurtful effect“. It is cer- deem 
tain then, that © the vis medicatrix na- cute, 
turae,” whether © famous” or infamous, plorir 
in the ſchools of phyſic,” produces none and v 
« of the motions excited in fever; that tificat 
not one of them © are” the effects of ſuch © a fling 
a power.” 15 very! 

vis m 
CLXXX. ArTER the proof of the cold ft 
vis medicatrix naturae of others, which is he me 


a vis deſtructrix f in the hands of our the aſ 
author, being equally a non entity in | 


all the ſenſes in which it has been re- Cl 

ceived; it might be expected, that, ſince, the co 

| of itſelf, it merited not the attention we means 

| have beſtowed. on it, we might therefore intend; 


now diſmiſs the ſubje&.; We are, however, 


* Firſt Lines, XXXVII. * Firſ 
+ Firſt Lines, XXXVIII. | | 
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bbliged to give it a further proſecution, be- 
cauſe the author's ſcattered and diſſultory 
manner of reaſoning is not to be anſwered, 
by tearing up any one fundamental part, 


but by varying the attack, as he varies his 


modes of argumentation or rather aſſeve- 
ration, and becauſe ſome might otherwiſe 
deem our refutation incomplete. To proſe- 
cute, then, this moſt irkſome labour, of ex- 
ploring a field for criticiſm without bounds, 
and which denies to the inquirer the gra- 
tification of beſtowing upon any part of it 
a ſingle expreſſion of approbation: In the 
very next paragraph ꝰ, his aſſertion of the 


vis medicatrix, as being the cauſe of the 


cold ſtage, (for by the words © ſome part, 
he means the whole), and his reaſons for 
the aſſertion, are inimitable, 


cLXxXXI. His firſt reaſon is © becauſe 
the cold ſtage appears to be univerſally a 
means of producing the hot.” This again is 


intended for a bold aſſertion, and not of a 


Te2:* 


* Firſt Lines, XXXVIII. 
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partial, but univerſal application. It is im- 
poſſible to conceive his reaſon for it; un- 
leſs it be, which is not unuſual with him, 
that, becauſe the cold ſtage in intermittents 
precedes the hot, therefore the former 
muſt be the cauſe of the latter (CXLIV.). 
Here we muſt repeat, what was formerly 
ſaid in contradiction to his aſſertion of the 
univerſality of a cold ſtage in fevers, that, 
excepting thoſe of the intermittent and re- 
mittent kind, the precedence of a cold ſtage 
takes place in no fevers whatever (CXLV.); 
and therefore, that every concluſion from 
that fact muſt fall to the ground, with re- 
ſpect to all other fevers; conſequently, to 
that extent, he cannot be allowed his fa- 
vourite proximate cauſe of fevers. But, 


even with reſpect to thoſe in which a cold 
ſtage is evident, the cold ſtage is not the 
cauſe of the hot, more than any part of an 


effect, depending upon a common cauſe, 
is the cauſe of any other. It is a point 
already proved (CXLVI.), that whatever 
is the cauſe of either, muſt be the cauſe 
alſo of the other: And, to cut ſhort every 
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occaſion for ſuperfluous criticiſm, we 


again repeat, what has been ſaid ſo of- 
ten, that the cauſe of every ſtage of an 


ague is the ſame, to wit, debility;* which 
1s proved by every power concerned in 
their production, being debilitating , and 
every remedy efficacious in removing them, 


being ſtimulant and invigorating}. This = ll 
puts an end to the diſpute, ſince it is proved | 10 
to a demonſtration, that the diverſity of it | | 
{ſymptoms 1n the cold and hot ſtages, are 7 104 
only a diverſity in appearance, and not in I 
reality d; and ſymptoms never furniſh any | | 
criterion to be depended upon in any judg- vn 
ment of the nature of diſeaſe. ED Ws 
1 9 
CLXXXII. LEr us proceed to examine BW. 
his next reaſon for aſſerting, That ſome | | 6 
part of the cold ſtage may be imputed” to | | 
his truſty friend, the ſame” dame, vis | Il: 0 
medicatrix: It is © becauſe cold exter- 1 | R 
nally applied, has very often ſimilar ef- il 4 
4 11 
* Obſcrvat. on ſpaſm, CLXXV. p. 75. | | | j | 
+ Elem Med. DCLII. to DCLIX. DCLXI. EZ. OE I 1 
i Elem. Med. DCLX. to DCLXIV. 1 
$ Elem. Med, DCLV. Outlines, XLIII. to XLVIII. | [4 [ | 
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fets:” As, in any true doctrine, there 
is a ſtrong chain of clear faQts, all cloſe- 
ly connected together, and depending 
upon a fact in common to them all; 
ſo, in that ſort of reaſoning, that ſets 
dut from a confuſed perplexed hypotheſis, 
there is nothing but an incoherent rope 
of diſcordant materials, without mutual 
relation, and fixure in a connecting ba- 


ſis. The ſound reaſoner, like a maf. 


terly muſician, adjuſts, with perfect ex- 
actneſs, every part of his detail; the fabri- 
cator of ſyſtem, can no more give unifor- 
mity to his whole, than a perſon, devoid of 
ear, and uninſtructed by rules, can go over 
again the notes of an air, that he had once 
randomly put together. 'The former faith- 
fully follows the phenomena of nature, as 
they preſent themſelves in order to his cau- 
tious obſervation; the latter borrows raſh- 
ly and indiſcriminately from every ſource, 
little regardful of their certainty in fact, or 
uſe in application. The reader is left to 
apply this remark, as his good judgment 
may direct, while we proceed in our train 
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of obſervations, as evenly as the windings 
and turnings of the ſubject will permit: 


That cold externally applied, produces 


heat, is a repetition of the abſurd, though 


very generally entertained, notion of the 


interference of the vis medicatrix in the 
ſuppoſed ſedative operation of cold. It is 
twenty-four years ſince our author repro- 
bated Profeſſor Muiſhenbroek's doctrine 
of Frigorific Particles, after the example 
of many others: Who had then taken up 


the juſter notion of, what is called cold, 


being only a privation or diminution of 
heat, and a negative, not a poſitive, power. 


Though, therefore, he was equally, with 


more judicious. obſervers, ignorant of the 


true effects of cold upon the human and o- 
ther living ſyſtems; {till it might have been 
expected, that, having learned the falſity of 
a doctrine, that made cold a poſitive power, 


he would have alſo ſeen, that the notion of 
its ſedative operation was an application, 
in phyſic, of that erroneous piece of reaſon- 
ing. This was the laſt relick, that we re- 
collect of the corpuſcularian doctrine; the 
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univerſal reprobation of which was not 


reſerved for the new medical doctrine; but. | 


was the merit of the chemical and me. 
chanical obſervers of nature, during the 
latter part of what is paſſed of this cen- 
tury. Whoſe example, in adding uſeful 
detached facts to the little ſtock formerly 
acquired, and thereby gradually contri- 
buting towards a collection, that might at 
laſt admit of the attempt to arrange them 
into a general form of knowledge, had our 
author been contented to follow; inſtead of 
his ill-fated viſionary ſcheme of impoſing 
an indigeſted farrago of the dreams, fic- 
tions, and reveries of the ſixteenth, ſeven- 
teenth, and all preceding centuries, upon 
the ſenſe and diſcernment of the preſent; 
he would have proved a more uſeful mem- 
ber of ſociety, had more credit for his 
labours, and, better provided for his own 
internal ſatisfaction. Upon the occaſion 
of the preſent aſſertion of © cold very ot- 
ten producing heat” in the progreſs of its 
operation: However ignorant he was of 
its true operation, and whatever, and how 


many 
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many ſoever, modes of operation he, with 
others, was pleaſed to aſſign it; it was the 
laſt degree of imbecillity of recollection, to 
forget, that, what he had allowed to be a 
negative quality, could never be a poſitive 
hurtful power, that is, a ſedative of deſ- 
tructive tendency. And, beſides, the proof 
already adduced, of cold being always a 
debilitating power; we have only to add 
here, to what was ſaid before, that the in- 
ſtance which he brings of cold water, 
when the body is well covered up in bed, 
occaſioning ſweat, is likewiſe a miſtaken 
one. Nay, there is a triple miſtake here. 
And firſt, in the uſual way, that power to 
which the effect is chiefly owing, is alto- 
gether overlooked, while to that, which 
contributed little or nothing towards it, 
the whole is attributed. No body will pre- 
tend to ſay, that a draught of cold water 
in a cold ſituation, will occaſion ſweat. 
Or, if any doubt can remain with any per- 
ſon, we beg leave to recommend him to 
u u 
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the ſituation on the cold ſtone*; where, 
let him fit, till he is impreſſed with the 
double conviction, that, in no part of the 
operation of cold, either heat or ſweat 
ariſes, or can ariſe. 
were admitted, that the hving human 
ſyſtem could be heated, in the progreſs of 
a refrigerant operation; that would be no 
proof, that the hot ſtage of an ague con- 
fiſts in an increaſed action, produced in 
the courſe of a preceding ſedative, or even 


debilitating, one, and arifing from an ope- 


ration of nature independent of the ordi- 
nary powers, to which her motions are 
owing. It neither would, nor could be 
a proof of ſuch a ſtate; becauſe there 
is poſitive proof of the contrary T. If 
it ſhould be urged in this author's de- 
fence, that he was not obliged to foreſee 
objections to his doctrine from a doctrine 
not known at the time when he compoſed 
it; and if chat, therefore, will be readily 


2 Above, p- 83. 
+ In all that has been ſaid in 8 of the vis medi- 


cat trix. 
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granted him; he certainly ſhould not have 
alſo expected the excluſive privilege of 
laying down fundamental propoſitions, 
without being ſure of their truth. He 
ſhould have fenced them all around with 


ſuch a bulwark of proof, as to defy aſſault 


from any quarter. But, inſtead of that ne- 
ceſſary precaution, no more care has been 
taken to eſtabliſh, upon a ſolid baſis, every 
propoſition connected with this pretended 


fundamental part of doctrine, than if that 


had been thought a matter of indifference. 
The Peruvian bark, and, before the diſcove- 
ry of it, wine, and other ſtrong drinks, ac- 


cording to the practice of Riverius, and 


other phyſicians his cotemporaries, and 
lately the ſtill more diffuſible ſtimuli, in- 
troduced by the new doctrine, have been 
given both in the cold, the hot, and the 
ſweating ſtage, and always, not with ad- 
vantage only, but, in the caſes where the 


diffuſible ſtimuli had been uſed, with aſ- 


toniſhing ſucceſs: While, on the contrary, 
bleeding, purging, and other debilitating 


means were never employed, but with 
u u 2 


— 
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hurtful effect; with only the ſingle excep- 
tion of vernal agues, which, upon a falſe 
theory, were ſuppoſed to admit of ſome 
bleeding, as partaking of a phlogiſtic na- 
ture. All that is a double proof of the ſame- 
neſs of the nature of the diſeaſe in both 
theſe periods, and completely ſubverſive of 
our author's ſuppoſition of the cold and 
hot ſtages being of a diametrically oppoſite 
nature to each other; identity of effect be- 
ing always a ſure warrant for the conclu- 
ſion for identity of cauſe, though the lat- 


ter be otherwiſe often unknown. If the 
hot ſtage were a ſtate of increaſed action; 


the ſtimulant remedies, which we have 
juſt now mentioned as being ſo ſalutary, 
would be equally hurtful in it, as they are 
known to be in other diſeaſes, where there 
is no doubt of the reality of increaſed ac- 
tion; for inſtance, in the ſeveral phlegma- 
ſiae“, ſynochaf, and catarrh. The contrary, 


* Diſeaſes of increaſed excitement or vigour with inflam- 


mation of a part. 
+ The ſame ſort of diſeaſe, wickioul the jafunwaties of a 
part. 
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however, being the indiſputed fact, gives a 
complete overthrow to the ſuppoſition of 
che hot ſtage in agues, conſiſting of in- 
creaſed action, whether as occaſioned by 
the interpoſition of a vis medicatrix, dur- 
ing the operation of the cold ſtage, or by 
any other means. 


CLXXXIII. His laſt argument for © ſome 
part of the cold ſtage” being © imputable 
to the © vis medicatrix, or to his „general 
law of the animal economy, whereby it 
happens, that powers, which have a ten- 
dency to hurt and deſtroy the ſyſtem, of- 
ten excite ſuch motions as are ſuited to 
obviate the effects of the noxious power“, 
18, that © it ſeems to be in proportion to the 
degree of tremor in the cold ſtage, that the 
hot ſtage proceeds more or leſs quickly to a 
termination of the paroxiſm, and to a more 
complete ſolution, and longer intermiſ- 


ſion .“ Our common puzzle is to find a 
reaſon for our author's aſſertions; but in 


* Firſt Lines, XXXVII. 
+ Firſt Lines, XXXVIII. 
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this we are completely nonpluſed to find a 
meaning, Here a fact is aſſerted, that the 
quickneſs of the termination of the par- 
oxiſm, the completeneſs of its ſolution, 
and the length of the intermiſſion, before 
the arrival of another paroxiſm, is in pro- 
portion to the degree of tremor in the 
cold ſtage.” That may be, and, we be- 
lieve, ſometimes is, true: But, what has it 
to do with the preſent queſtion? Does it 
prove the exiſtence of a power, the exiſt- 
ence of which has been diſproved ; or 
ſolve the important queſtion ? Whether it 
was nature, or Hippocrates, that created 
this demon; this «ilexgeriz, as he named 
her; this vis medicatrix, of his followers; 
this reaction, as we {hall find it denomina- 
ted by and by; this faculty in the conſtitu- 
tion of redreſſing its own grievances; this 
archaeus of Van Helmont; this wiſdom 
of the ſoul of Dr. Sthaal; this arbitrary 
tyrannical imp; which, for once that it 1s 
only ſaid to have pointed at doing good, 
is proved, to have a thouſand times, done 
real miſchief, in conſequence of the uni- 
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verſal erroneous practice, into which phy- 
ſicians have been betrayed by their im- 
plicit faith in it. 


CLXXIV. THE motions of fevers of the 
intermittent kind proceed not with that 


regularity, which our author, to anſwer 


the purpoſes of his theory, aſſigns them. 
Though there are three diſtin forms of 


them, known by the appellations of ter- 


tian, quartan, and quotidian; yet, betwixt 
the moſt regular and purely intermitting 
movements of theſe, and that febrile ſtate, 
in which all tendency to intermiſſion, and 
even remiſſion, is obliterated, an endleſs 


variety intervenes, which authors have in 


vain attempted to reduce to any order. 


Their diſtinctions of them into quintans, 


ſextans, ſeptans, and ſo forth, on the one 
hand; and, on the other, into half, double, 
doubled, triple, tripled, tertians, quartans, 
and quotidians; ſometimes again of the 


intermittent, ſometimes of the remittent 


kind; and, added to theſe, with much vari- 
ation in the degree of either intermiſſion or 
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remiſſion, are all without ſenſe in the deſign, 
or uſe in the application. If we have proved, 
that ſymptoms, conſidered in themſelves, 
without a proper knowledge of the powers, 
that either produce, or remove them, lead 
to no judgment of their proper nature, or 


of their common cauſe*; what credit 1s 


due to an author, who, totally diveſted of 
that knowledge, reſts the proof of a funda- 
mental propoſition upon a preſumption of 
it? We know not why the cold fit of inter- 
mittents is diſtingurſhed by a concourſe of 
ſymptoms, different from that which uſh- 
ers in continued fevers, (for, in ſpite of 


our author's ſtrained reaſoning to the con- 


trary, different they are), and equally dif- 
ferent from the concourſes that happen in 
the gout, in epilepſy, in apoplexy, and in 
the commencement of palſy; while all 
_ theſe concourſes equally differ from each 
other: But, we know, that powers the ſame 
in kind, differing only in degree, and of- 
ten not even in that, produce them, and 


of 


* Outlines, XLIII, + Elem. Med. DCLIX. 
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that powers of an oppoſite effect, the ſame 
alſo in kind, and adapted in degree to the 
degree of morbid ſtate, remove them. No 


further our knowledge goes, and ſo far, it 
is ſolid, uſeful, knowledge: From which, 
with reſpect to the ſymptom of tremor, 


which ſo eminently diſtinguiſhes the com— 


mencement of the intermittent paroxiſms, 
the only concluſion, that we are enabled 
to draw, is, that if we ſee in fact a high 
degree of that ſymptom followed by a bet- 
ter kind of the diſeaſe, than a lower degree 
of it, the cauſe is more mild in the former, 


than in the latter, and will be removed by 


a proportionally ſmaller energy of the 


means of cure. But it by no means leads 


to the idea, that debility ſerves no other 
purpoſe, than the contradictory one of 
counteracting its own tendency, and of ex- 
citing a ſtate of the ſyſtem, diametrically 
oppoſite to that in which itſelf conſiſts. 
Bad as ſuch a concluſion is, and worſe 
it could not be, it is nearly as good 


as any that could be expected from his 


knowledge of the truth. In conſequence 
x xX 
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of which, like a perſon viewing an ob. 
Jet through a thick miſt, or in a va- 


niſhing twilight, he could obſcurely ſee | 


ſomething like what Dr. Hoffman had 
called atony, which he might call deli 
lity. And, as it is an adage of that au- 
thor, that atony begets ſpaſms, revolving 
in his mind, what he might make of this 
phenomenon, it occurred to him, perhaps 
naturally, in this ſtate of reverie, and hav- 
ing ſuch an example before his eyes, to 
make a ſpaſm out of it, that is, to place 
the ſpaſm of his original author upon the 
baſis of this atony or debility. 


CLXXXV. HERE if ſome ſhould regret, 
_ that, like a tennis-ball flung againſt a wall, 
and as inſtantly rebounding from it, he 
ſhould have ſtumbled fo near the truth, 
and yet, in his very next turn of thought, 
taken a direction that was to miſlead him 
from it for ever; the occaſion for that re- 
gret will ceaſe, when it is conſidered, that, 
in no part of his works, is there any ap- 
pearanoe of his having, to uſe his own ex- 
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preſſion, made any ſort of approach“ to an 18 
adequate notion of debility. A ſufficient 1 | 
proof of which we, once for all, produce in ' 
his debilitating evacuant plan of cure; 01 

which we have ſhewn is preciſely the 10 
ſame with thoſe of all preceding medical Wn 
ſyſtems, the complete unacquaintance of i 
which with the true nature of debility, 4 
and with the vaſt proportion, to any other 10K 
hurtful powers, that it bears in the produc- 110 
tion of diſeaſes}, ſtands incontroverted 4. j i 
CLXXXVI. Thoucy we have com- | i 
pletely overturned the ſeveral arguments 1 
upon which, as ſo many feeble props, the 0 | | 

cementleſs, crazy, mouldering fabric of 4, 
our author's proximate cauſe of fever reſt- | 
ed; and ſhown, that whatever he has ad- 0010 
vanced, whether in the form of argument, : [ | 
or aſſertion, are mere conceptions of a be- THE | 
* x3 mal 
WM | 
* Obſervat. on ſpaſm, p. B. 22. 4 # | 
See note, p. 55. | | Wl! 
| + See above a ſhort account of the old method of cure, WIFI 
Outlines, p · Ix1. & c. | | | 
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wildered imagination, without any foun- 
dation in nature and truth, and even de- 
void of all connection, all relation, as parts 


of a whole, among themſelves: We come, 
in the next paragraph*, to the review of 


ſpaſm, now, for the firſt time, announced; 


and, like a ſpurious brat, which had hi- 
therto been kept out of fight, produced in- 
to company, and recogniſed as legitimate, 
In the recognition of which, 


CLXXXVII. © IT is to be particularly 
obſerved,” continues he, That, in the 
time of the cold ſtage of fever, there ſeems 
to be a ſpaſm induced every where on the 


extremities of the arteries, particularly 


of thoſe upon the ſurface of the body.” 
An impudent affectation of modeſty runs 
through the whole ſtyle of this writer. 
He fays here, © there ſeems to be a ſpaſm.” 
In the next paragraph, he ſays, © there 
is little doubt, that a ſpaſm does take 
place, &c.“ In the next, his words are, 


* Firſt Lines, XXXIX, 
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„we are led to believe, that, together 
with the ſpaſm, there is an atony, &c.“ 
In the XLIII, © ſome illuſtration and proof 
of this,” he © expects, will ariſe, &c.“ In 
the XLIV. © It may ſeem difficult to ex- 
plain, how an atony and ſpafm can ſub- 
fiſt, at the ſame time, in the fame veſlels ; 
but whatever difficulty there may be in 
accounting for this, we conſider it as a 
matter of fact, &c.“ In the paragraph im- 
mediately following“, © this atony, he 


* ſuppoſes to depend upon a diminution 


of the energy of the brain, &c.“ In the 
XLVI, as if he had collected confidence 


from the ſucceſs of his preceding reaſoning 


upon the ſubject, he ſums up his doctrine 
of fevers, as he calls it, in the words that 
there follow; which begin thus: © Upon 
the whole, the doctrine of fever is explicit- 
ly this.” He had talked mincingly of the 
particulars, but he is ſo pleaſed with the 
fum total, as to declare himſelf *explicitly” 
ON it. 


Firſt Lines, XLV. 
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CLXXXVIII. Ir an entertainment can 
be made out without the aſſiſtance of a 
bad kind of muſic, and a leizure hour paſ- 
ſed better any way, than in hearing and 
reading a miſerable piece of poetry, and if, 


in all cafes, the exact value of both theſe arts 


is ſtamped by their effect; what better rule 
of judgment can we lay down for eſtimat- 
ing works of ſcience, than that of judging 
likewiſe from their effect? The application 


to the preſent caſe is evident. Phyſic, ta- 
ken in its moſt ample extent, as being that 
department of knowledge, which graſps, 


at its peculiar ſubject, the whole doctrine 


of life, in ſo far as this is attached to any 


ſort of matter in the univerſe, is, therefore, 
of all others, of the higheſt importance; 
becauſe, of the greateſt extent and utility. 
Conſequently, as the merit of every culti- 
vator of ſo great a branch, is in proportion 


to the number and value of uſeful facts, 


which he contributes towards its improve- 


ment; ſo, the contrary practice muſt, with 
equal clearneſs, be the ſtandard of demerit. 
If the nobleſt part of the living creation is 
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the animated, and of the animated the no- 
bleſt part, in his own opinion, is man; how 
valuable 1s the knowledge, which, upon 
ſure and diſtinct principle, can prevent 


the diſſolution of ſuch a living ſyſtem ? 


and how pernicious that pretenſion to 
knowledge, that, for want of acquaintance 
with the nature of life, in every attempt to 
prevent its diſſolution, produces it? When, 
therefore, the importance of this ſcience, 


in its applications as an art, is compared 


with the execution of thoſe arts we juſt 
now ſpoke of, it will be evident, that their 
comparative failure in performance is not 
to be tried in the ſame ſcale of animadver- 
fion. Bad poets and painters are only ridi- 
culous characters; bad phyſicians, deteſt- 
able: The former fail in pleaſing or im- 


proving the taſte; the latter deprive us of 


happineſs; The deficiency of the former is 
foible; that of the latter, crime: We laugh 
at the demerit of the one; the contrariety 
of effect that the other produces, 1s too ſe- 
rious, and too intelligible to the common 
feelings of humanity, to need explanation, 
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In the imperfect and varying ſtate of pro- 
priety of thinking in human life, ridicu- 
lous characters muſt appear; perhaps they 
add to the ſum total of a beautiful variety, 


while, for certain, the more perfect cha- 


racters are ſet off to advantage by the 
contraſt: But, that blundering affectation 
of high knowledge, that depopulates the 


human race more than all the plagues and 
curſes of life put together, cannot be 


mentioned with indifference, cannot be 


detected without the acuteſt feelings of an 


honeſt indignation, 


CLXXXIX. WIILE nothing of this is 
intended for perſonal application; we have 
only, in returning to particulars, to aſł our 
author, if he was ſerious in theſe expreſ- 
ſions of modeſty and diffidence, the recur- 
rence of which almoſt in every paragraph, 
could not fail to diſguſt and cloy every 


reader, the weight of the taſk, he had 


- impoſed on himſelf too heavy for his 
ſhoulders, where was the neceſſity of his 


engaging in it? There was no great won- 
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der in his diſcerning great miſtakes, de- 
fects, and imperfections in every medical 
ſyſtem that had preceded his own: But, 
unleſs he was conſcious of powers in 
himſelf adequate to the attempt of pro- 
ducing ſomething really beneficial to man- 
kind, could he not have let it alone? 


If all the medical ſyſtems, that had ap- 


peared in the world, were ſuch as they 
are now found to be, in perfect repug- 
nance to the great end of them, the 
preſervation of life and health; where 
was the uſe of ſelecting from them their 


very worſt parts, and rendering theſe, by 


the new touch given them, ſtill worſe 
than they had been in their original form ? 


And, what ſort of modeſty was it, to expect, 


that a maſs of ſuch materials, ſo put to- 
gether, would, at this advanced period of 
the eighteenth century, paſs for a new 
and correct ſyſtem of medicine? For, ſuch 
as it is, we ſcarce know a ſingle fragment 
of it that can be called the author's own. 
Let the ſpaſmodic part of the doctrine be 
> 4 
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reſtored to Hoffman; the pathological, to 
Gaubius iq; the phyſiological and antatomi- 
cal, to Baron Haller; the belt part of the 
chemical, to Dr. Black, the reſt to preced- 
ing chemiſts d; the aſtoniſhing theory of 
making a man, to ſeveral writers of the two 


laſt centuries, quoted by Haller ||; the ſyſ- 


tem of aether, to the corrupters of the vene- 
rable doctrine of Sir Iſaac Newton; the no- 


ſological labour, to Sauvages and his follow. 


ers in that department; the botanical part, to 


Linnaeus ; and we jhall find the works of 


this author reduced to a commodious ſeize; 


his originality to nothing, and his inven- 
tion humbly moving in the narrow circle 


of cobling the falſe ſyſtems of others, for 
want of ability to make even a bad one of 
his own. 5 


*Introduct. p. xxxi. xxxii. 
+ Obſervat. on ſpaſm, CXLT. 
+ See above, Obſervat, on ſpaſm, note, CXLI. Compare 
that little book with its original, in Haller. 
$ This will be explained after. 
{ Inſtitut. of Med. note juſt now mentioned, 
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CXC. To return from this definitive judg- 
ment of the merit of the work before us, 
which ſeems already warranted by the 
overturn given to its foundation; as if 
conſcious of the flimſineſs of his reaſon- 
ing in the paragraphs, which we have taken 
notice of, he ſeems to drop the thought 
of connecting the origin of his ſpaſm 
with it, and proceeds to the ſeparate 
proofs of its exiſtence, in the following 
words: This appears from the ſuppreſ- 
ſion of all excretions, and from the ſhrink- 
ing of the external parts; and although 
this may, perhaps, be imputed, in part, to 
the weaker action of the heart, in propell- 
ing the blood into the extreme veſſels; yet, 
as theſe ſymptoms often continue after the 
action of the heart is reſtored, there is rea- 
ſon to believe, that a ſpaſmodic conſtric- 
tion has taken place, that it ſubſiſts for 
ſome time, and ſupports the hot ſtage; for 
this ſtage ceaſes with the flowing of the 
ſweat, and the return of other excretions, 
which are marks of the relaxation of veſ- 
ſels before conſtricted.” 


> OS A. 
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| CXCl. THAT a proper idea of this late- be 
ly invented ſpaſm may be formed; beſides in 
its ſeat, which we are told is © every where in 
= the extremities of the arteries, particular- m 


ly thoſe upon the ſurface of the body,” 
| it will be proper to point out the diſeaſes 
of which it is ſaid to be the cauſe. Theſe 
are the fevers of the intermittent and re- 
mittent kind, whether tertian, quartan, 
quotidian, or anomalous“, and ſynocha, 
ſynochus, and typhus, his firſt fix genera; 
and all his phlegmaſiae, or ſecond order of 
his firſt claſs; as well as all his exanthe- 
mata, or third order of the ſame claſs; and 
likewiſe his two remaining orders, he- 
morrhages and fluxes. All theſe, though 
far from being diſeaſes of the ſame nature, 
but many of them diametrically oppoſite 
ro each other in every requiſite eſſential 
to morbid diſtinction, he has brought toge- 
ther under one common head, ſuppoſing 
them ſo far the ſame, as to agree all in one 
general character: Which is, that, after 


* See above, p. 25. 26. 27. 8 * * 4 *, and Genera Mor- 
borum Culleni. 
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beginning with ſome degree of cold ſhiver- 
ing, they ſhew ſome increaſe of heat, an 
increaſed frequency of pulſe, and ſome di- 
minution of ſtrength in the animal func- 
tions.“ They are further ſeparated from 
others, and united together into one claſs, 
named the claſs of pyrexiae; which again 
1s ſubdivided into five orders, denomina- 
ted fevers, inflammations, eruptions, hae- 
morrhages, and fluxes*, This is an ar- 
rangement formed, as he would wiſh us to 
believe, upon the ſolid ground of matter 
of fact. Their further agreement in ſpaſm, 
as their common cauſe, though the moſt 
wild of all theories, and demonſtrably falſe 
in every part of it, he would alſo, as we 
have already ſeen, wiſh us to take from 
him as a fact upon his bare word f. 


5 CXCIL Wx had overthrown his hypo- 
theſis of ſpaſm upon the ground on which 


* Firſt Lines, VI. VII. Synopſis Noſologiae Methodicae, 
edit. anno 1772. 
+ Above, par. CLI. 
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he firſt defended it*; but fince we now 
find him on another ground, and pretend- 
ing to bring proof of the truth of his ſpaſm 


as the cauſe of fevers, we mult alſo meet. 


him there. But, before meddling with his 
proofs, and allowing him for a little the 


full and laſt enjoyment of the concluſion 


from them, it may not be improper, firſt 
to attempt a breach in his outworks, to 
gain thereby a poſt, from the ſuperior ad- 
vantage of which we may be enabled more 
effectually to drive him from every interior 


hold. In the firſt place, then, if we ſhall 


find among the diſeaſes, ſuppoſed by him to 


agree in the circumſtances which have been 


mentioned, two ſets diametrically oppoſite 


to each other in all the eſſential diſtinctions 


of morbid ſtate, that is, ariſing from the 
moſt oppofite powers, depending upon the 
moſt oppoſite cauſes, and removed by the 


moſt oppoſite means; we expect credit from 


every reader for the concluſion, that ſpaſm 
cannot be the cauſe of both, and upon this 


„Above, CLII CLIII. CLIV. to CLXIV. 
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ſure principle, that different, much leſs dia- 
metrically oppoſite, effects, cannot ariſe 
from the ſame cauſe. Since he has gi- 
ven, at leaſt a nominal connection with 
debility to his ſpaſm, paſling over, there- 
fore, the diſcaſes of real debility, we ſhall 
firſt proſecute our inquiry in the other ſet 
of diſeaſes, the true cauſe of which is the 
reverſe of debility, and upon the proof of 


that reſt our rejection of ſpaſm as their 


cauſe. Theſe are the ſthenic diſeaſes pointed 
out in a former part of this work , and ex- 


plained in other parts f. Here we ſhall pre- 


ſent the reader with a refutation of ſpaſm, 
as the cauſe of ſthenic diſeaſes, tranſlated 
from the ſame work, to which we have ſo 
often had recourſe, the firſt edition of the 
Elementa, that work being, as we have 
ſaid, out of print T. 


CXCIII. © SpasM cannot be the cauſe of 
ſthenic diſeaſes, becauſe neither the hurt- 


* Outlines, XXX. 

+ Outlines, X. XI. XLVI. LII. LIV. to LX. LXXV. 
LXXVI. to LXXVII. 

Elem. Med. prim. edit. CIX. 
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ful powers producing them, nor the reme- 


dies removing them, have any tendency, 
the former to produce, or the latter, to re- 
move, a ſpaſm, How ſhould ſtimulants, 


which, in conſequence of increaſing excite- 
ment, firſt increaſe all the functions, then 
produce a diſturbance of ſome of them, 
and a diminution of others*, while they 
go on to increaſe the reſt, withdraw their 


effect from all the reſt of the ſyſtem, and 


turn their whole energy on the extreme 
veſſels of the ſurface ; and,” from the effect 
they produce there, 

ſymptomatic affection over the reſt of the 
ſyſtem? How ſhould bleeding, the various 


other evacuations, and abſtinence, which 
diminiſh excitement over the whole body, 


by diminiſhing the diſtention of the veſſels, 
and, therefore,” proportionally removing a 
* ſtimulus applied to them all? how ſhould 
avoiding exerciſe, which retards the velo- 
city of the blood's motion? how ſhould” 
a ſimilar © reit from mental labour, and 


* Outlines, LIX. 


excite” only © a 
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keeping the mind calm and ſerene; which 
imply, that a violent ſtimulus, operating 
upon the brain itſelf, is thereby guarded a- 
_ gainſt?” How ſhould all thele © neglect 
their well known office of acting upon the 
whole ſyſtem, and, as it were, in a tranſ- 


port of fury, direct the whole force of 


their action upon the extreme veſſels of 


the ſurface? Show but one exciting pow- 
er, that produces a ſpaſm, one remedy that 
removes it; and it ſhall be granted, that all 
the reſt 1 a ſimilar operation, and 
ſpaſm, without ſaying a word to the con- 


trary, ſhall be ſuſtained as the cauſe of 
| ſthenic diatheſis. 


CE&CIV. Bor, what has become of pre- 
diſpoſition? whether has it run from us? 
what explanation muſt we now give of it, 

if ſpaſm is to be admitted as the cauſe of 
the diſeaſe? By exceſs in eating and drink- 

ing alone, and want of proper exerciſe, a 

perſon may be carried from the very nice 

line of perfect health, through all the in- 
termediate degrees of prediſpoſition, to the 
ZZ 


— : a 
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higheſt degree of a peripneumony. When 
that has happened, what difference is there 
in the ſtate of the body on the day on 
which the diſeaſe happened, and the day 
before? Were the veſſels, which are full 
on the day of the diſeaſe, empty the form- 


er day? Does the pulſe, from being weak, 


ſmall, and ſoft, all of a ſudden, become 


ſtrong, great, and hard, immediately upon 
the arrival of the diſeaſe? Are there, no 
ſtrength, no vigour of mind, no force of 
paſſion, to be diſcerned before the diſeaſe 


comes on, greater thanhappen in the contra- 


ry prediſpoſition, or even in perfect health? 
Does a perſon under a prediſpoſition to 
dropſy, or,” already * overtaken with that 
diſeaſe, in an inſtant of time, fall into” ſo 
very oppoſite a diſeaſe as © pleuriſy? Is the 
operation of the exciting powers in vain 
applied to the body, during all the reſt of 
the period of prediſpoſition, and only ex- 
erted at the beginning of the diſeaſe ? 
Are we to ſuppoſe, that the ftimuli of ex- 
ceſs in thinking, of habitual paſſionateneſs, 
of rich, ſeaſoned, food, of ſtrong drink, of 
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abundance of blood over the whole ſyſtem, 


while the motion of the latter is further 


quickened by exerciſe, all applied in ſo many 
forms, for a long continuance, and in a 
high degree, will not gradually have ſome 


effect; and, on the contrary, that they will 
at once, and all of a ſudden, excite the 


diſeaſe, and only produce that effect, by 


inducing at laſt a {ſpaſm upon the extreme 
veſſels, and not even at this time affect the 


reſt of the body? Shall prediſſ ofition, 
which, though not ſuthciently underſtood, 
is, upon all other occaſions, an acknow- 
ledged ſtate, not be granted to precede 
this diſeaſe? It cannot. Prediſpoſition to 


this, and every other ſthenic diſeaſe, will 
be granted: And, if fo, it will not” of 


courſe © be denied, that it is a kin to the 
diſeaſe, the difference betwixt them turning 
upon a very ſlender circumſtance of diſ- 
tinction. All the phenomena, which diſ- 
tinguiſh the commencement of diſeaſe, 
except a ſlight diſturbance of certain func- 
tions, alſo depending upon the ſame cauſe, 
as the ſtate of the other functions“ not 
2 2 2 
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diſturbed, and to be removed by the 
ſame means, alſo diſtinguiſh the laſt part 
of prediſpoſition. And, therefore, if ſpaſm 
belongs to the former, it muſt to the lat- 
ter: But its preſence is not inſiſted upon 


in the prediſpoſition, its abſence is allow- 
ed; conſequently, neither is its exiſtence in 
the morbid ſtate to be allowed: Since, 4 
therefore, the ſame exciting powers, which c 
produce diſeaſe, alſo produce prediſpoſition; ; 
and ſince they have been proved to pro- c 
duce both by the ſame mode of operation“; x 
the concluſion, therefore, to be drawn from e 
that fact, is, that the ſame effect flows from a 
their common operation, in both prediſpo- 80 
ſition and diſeaſe, and not different ones N 
in either, according to the common no- a 
tion, unſupported by any ſhadow of 11 
5 | t] 

The complete proof of this is given in both editions of c: 
the Elementa, and, to unprejudiced readers, is, of itſelf, ir 


ſufficient; but medical readers muſt have the refutation pro- 
ſecuted through all their uſual modes of reaſoning, before 
their conviction is procured; and even then, it is only from the fa 


moſt judicious, that that is to be counted upon. See Outlines, 
LXV. LXVI. LXXXV. 
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reaſon. Hence, it is evident, that ſpaſm, 


which occurs not in prediſpoſition, cannot 


either have a place in diſeaſe.“ 


_ CXCV. FuRTHER, as ſpaſm neceſſarily 
depends upon debility, that is another rea- 
ſon why it cannot take place in ſthenic 
diſeaſes; for debility cannot take place in 
diſeaſes, depending upon a cauſe” produc- 
ing © exceſſive vigour: Which 1s a fact 
demonſtrated by this univerſal argument, 
that ſtimulants” only © produce the diſ- 
eaſes, and debilitating means remove them, 
and with certain power” and efficacy“. 
„And though certain ſymptoms, ſuch as 
ſhivering with feeling of cold, languor, 


and a feeling of wearineſs, becauſe theſe 


indicate a diminution of functions, are 
therefore ſaid, to make for debility as the 
cauſe; there is not, however, any debility 
in the ſyſtem to act as the cauſe of theſe 
ſymptoms; as is plain from this ſingle 

fact, that the ſame exceſſively exciting, or 


* loca relata, and LXXXVI. 
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diſturbed, and to be removed by the 
ſame means, alſo diſtinguiſh the laſt part 
of prediſpoſition. And, therefore, if ſpaſm 
belongs to the former, it muſt to the lat- 
ter: But its preſence is not inſiſted upon 
in the prediſpoſition, 1ts abſence 1s allow- 
ed; conſequently, neither is its exiſtence in 
the morbid ſtate to be allowed: Since, 


therefore, the ſame exciting powers, which | 


produce diſeaſe, alſo produce prediſpoſition; 
and ſince they have been proved to pro- 
| duce both by the ſame mode of operation“; 
the concluſion, therefore, to be drawn from 
that fact, is, that the ſame effect flows from 
their common operation, in both prediſpo- 
ſition and diſeaſe, and not different ones 
in either, according to the common no- 
tion, unſupported by any ſhadow of 


The complete proof of this is given in both editions of 
the Elementa, and, to unprejudiced readers, is, of itſelf, 
ſufficient; but medical readers muſt have the refutation pro- 
ſecuted through all their uſual] modes of reaſoning, before 


their conviction is procured ; and even then, it is only from the 


moſt judicious, that that is to be counted upon. See Outlines, 
LXV. LXVI. LXXXV. 
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_ reaſon. Hence, it is evident, that ſpaſm, 


which occurs not in prediſpoſition, cannot 


either have a place in diſeaſe,” 


CXCV. FURTHER, as ſpaſm neceſſarily 


depends upon debility, that is another rea- 


ſon why it cannot take place in ſthenic 


diſeaſes; for debility cannot take place in 
diſeaſes, depending upon a cauſe” produc- 
ing © exceſſive vigour: Which is a fact 
_ demonſtrated by this univerſal argument, 
that ſtimulants” only © produce the diſ- 
eaſes, and debilitating means remove them, 
and with certain power” and efficacy“. 
„And though certain ſymptoms, ſuch as 
ſhivering with feeling of cold, languor, 
and a feeling of wearineſs, becauſe theſe 
indicate a diminution of functions, are 
therefore ſaid, to make for debility as the 
cauſe; there 1s not, however, any debility 
in the ſyſtem to act as the cauſe of theſe 


ſymptoms; as is plain from this fingle 
fac, that the ſame exceſſively exciting, or 


* loca relata, and LXXXVI. 
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ſtimulant, hurtful powers, which produce 
all the reſt of the ſymptoms, alſo produce 
thoſe, and the ſame remedies remove” 


both. If bleeding,” for example, allays 


the exceſſive action of the veſſels, and re- 
moves the other ſymptoms of the diſeaſe“; 


do not thoſe of ſhivering, languor, and 
feeling of laſſitude, diſappear with the reſt? 
And, if they are removed by a debilitating 
energy, muſt we ſuppoſe they are alſo pro- 


ſo}? 


ci Siem nnd be blended with 


the cauſe of ſthenic diſeaſes, for this fur- 
ther reaſon; becaule, beſides there being no 
debility” in this ſet of diſeaſes (LIX.), diſ- 
tention, or {ſomething reſembling it” in ef- 
fet, © which, together with laxity and a- 
tony of the fibres, it {hall be afterwards 
ſhown, is neceſſary to every true ſpaſm, 
ſuch as that, which, in diſeaſes of debility, 


* which it does, 


+ Sec Obſervat. on ſpaſm, p. 24. note F 


duced by it? Who would pretend to ſay 
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often occupies the internal fibres of the ſyſ- 
tem *, in this caſe has abſolutely no place 
in the fibres of the extreme veſſels. The 
blood indeed is abundant, and, therefore, 
diſtends“ its reſpective veſſels, in the 
ſthenic diſeaſes, but not to the degree of 
producing a ſpaſm in any” part of © them. 
And how great is the difference betwixt 
theſe” flight © diſtentions and that” prodi- 
gious “ one, which produces ſpaſm in the 
ſtomach, in the inteſtines, in the bladder of 
urine, in the veſſels of the kidneys, and bili- 
ary ducts? Nay, if they even were adequate 
to the production of a ſpaſm, the effect of 
that ſhould not be confined to the extre- 
mities of the veſſels, but ſhould extend to 
all the reſt of the vaſcular ſyſtem. But, as 
the latter is not true, neither is the former f. 
* Outlines XLIX. Elem. Med. LVII. CXCV. CXCVI. 
* CXCVIL. CXCVIIL. CXCIX. CC. ad CCIV. 
+ Phyſicians never at any time could comprehend the hy- 
man living ſyſtem as a whole, ated upon over all by what- 
ever powers were applied to any part of it, but conſtantly 
imputed its morbid ſtate to certain affections of parts. The 


fame is the idea that runs through all the winding jargon 
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Neither in this caſe can the ſomething, that 
reſembles diſtention in its effect (XLIX.), 
fuch as produces tetanic ſpaſm, perform 
the part of diſtention ; for that, whatever 
it 1s, regards the muſcles, and 1s connec- 
ted with the effect“ ariſing from the influ- 
ence “ of the will; to” the influence of 
which, the veſſels, that are an organ of in- 
voluntary motion, cannot be ſubjected. 


CXCvlI. LASTLY, there is no room 
for a ſpaſm in ſthenic caſes; becauſe it 


is peculiar to thoſe diſeaſes, the whole 


phenomena of which depend upon debili- 
ty, whereas all the phenomena of the 
ſthenic, flow from a cauſe, that produces 
* too much vigour. There 1s not a ſurer 
proof of the preſence of aſthenic diſeaſe, 
of the abſence of ſthenic, than the pre- 


about ſpaſm. The hurtful powers are not ſuppoſed to ope- 
rate upon the whole ſyitem, but upon the extreme veſſels on 
the ſurface; and the remedies are not ſuppoſed to produce their 
elſect, by altering the ſtate of the whole ſyſtem, but only by 
removing the ſpaſm from the part affected. The complete re- 


futation of this univerſal error, has been delivered in the ſec- 
tion where the excitability is treated of. See Outlines XXXI. 
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ſence of ſpaſm or convulſion; which is an 
obſervation of the higheſt importance, in 
point of practical application, both in the 
diagnoſis and cure. And from the ſame 
we may learn, how great a blunder it 
was, that not only united ſpaſm with ſthe- 
nic diatheſis, but alſo made it its cauſe, aſ- 
ſigning to it not its uſual” and natural 
* ſeat, but an unheard of and incompati- 
ble one. Nothing is more conſiſtent with 


itſelf than nature, nothing more regular, 
nothing more uniform, nothing more 


ſimple “.“ 


aaa 


* The original of the laſt ſentence, as well as what fol- 


lows to the end of the paragraph, the tranſlation of which it 


is thought proper to omit, is here ſubjoined, to gratify 
ſome readers, who may wiſh to ſee it. Nihil ſibi conſtan- 
tius natura eſt, nihil ordinis, nihil formae ſervantius, nihil ſim- 
plicius. Ubicunque aliquam ſui partem oſtendat, ei alias 
propiores, alias remotiores, alias contiguas, alias extremas, 
perinde ac in hominis corpore membra, ſuo quodque loco, 
diſpoſita, pro certo habeas, et non quemlibet cuilibet artui 
temere haerere credas. Spaſmus omnino in morbis ſtheni- 


cis, magiſque extrema vaſcula occupans, idem, ac alter pedum 


hominis, fronte eminens, eft. Qui, contra, interiorum cavorum 
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CXCVIII. THERE is {till one argument in 
reſerve to be added to thoſe already produ- 
ced,” which is, that ſpaſm is entirely ſuper- 
| fluous, in the conſideration of the cauſe of 
{thenicdiſeaſes; it having been fully demon- 
ſtrated, that ſthenic diatheſis is ſufficient 
for their production“. Nay, what 1s taken 


for ſpaſm in thoſe diſeaſes, is nothing elſe 


but ſthenic diatheſis, a little more preva- 
lent upon the ſurface, than in the inte- 
rior parts of the body, a full explanation 
of which ſhall be given by and by. The 
true ſtate,” ſo miſtaken for a ſpaſm, “ is 
an increaſe of denſity of the fibres” of the 
veſſels, © diminzſhing all their diameters, 


aliquid, in morbis aſthenicis, e debilitatis ubique fignis, ef 


laborantis loci diſtentione conſtantibus, adfeftans, poſitum 
ſuo loco pedem, alteri reſpondentem, et notis artubus ſubjec- 
tum, refert.“ . 
* 'The references to the places where that demonſtration 
is given in this edition, are the XXXIII. XXXVII, 


LXXXV. LXXXVI. In the ſecond edition, conſult the 


whole firſt chapter of the firſt part, from the CXI paragraph, 
where the powers producing either theme or aſthenic diathe - 


fis, are fully explained. 
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and effacing thoſe of the extreme veſſels *. 
This ſtate” inſtead of ariſing from any 
thing tending to produce a ſpaſm, * 1s 
produced by nothing but the ſtimulant 


hurtful powers, that occaſion all the other 


{ymptoms; and is removed by the debili- 
tating powers, that remove the whole 
diſeaſe from every part of the body. And 
it is in ſupport of the ſame concluſion, 
that the former are the only powers that 
produce prediſpoſition, the latter the only 
ones that remove it, and cure the diſeaſe. 
What greater ſimplicity can the ſimplicity 
of nature require? To which” ſimplicity 
of nature, * what is more repugnant than 
ſpaſm? So far is this part of our ſubject 
proſecuted in the firſt edition of the Ele- 
menta, 5 


CXCIX. Having diſproved the exiſt- 
ence of ſpaſm in ſthenic diſeaſes, or thoſe 
_ diſeaſes which depend on an exceſſive ap- 


plication of the ordinary ſupports of the 


| a a a 2 
* Sec Outlines L. Elem. Med. LX. 
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healthy ſtate, from the powers producing 
and removing thoſe diſeaſes (CXCIII.), ha- 


{ 

ving no tendency, the farmer to produce, t 
and the latter to remove, a ſpaſm: From 1 
the acknowledgment of ſpaſm having no # 
ſhare in the production of prediſpoſition, 0 
though that has been proved to be preciſe- a 
ly the ſame ſtate with diſeaſe, only inferi- f. 


or in degree, and therefore ariſing from 
the action of all the ſame powers, in the 


fame inferiority of degree (CXCIV.);: b. 
From the aſſumption of debility, as neceſ- — 
ſary to the formation of ſpaſm, which can 8 
have no real exiſtence in diſeaſes, that ori- = 
ginate from a very oppolite ſtate (CXCV.) = ar 
From the want of a cifcumſtance eſſentia! 4 qu 
to the formation of every real ſpaſm *, tia 
that is, diſtention, or ſomething analogous ter 
to it, acting upon fibres in a ſtate of atony ; qu 
and laxity (CXCVL.): From ſpaſm F be- | 
ing peculiar to diſeaſes of debility, and ta; 
incompatible with thoſe of an oppoſite 
origin (CXCVII.): Laſtly, from its being a p 
| x +] 
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ſuperfluous ſtate in ſthenic diſeaſes, for 
the production of which, the ſthenic dia- 
| theſis has been demonſtrated, to be in every 
reſpec ſufficient as a cauſe (CXCVIII.): 


The author of the Elementa proceeds 


next * to the refutation of the ſame ſpaſm, 
as the cauſe of feyers — 1 Fin the 
following words: 


CC. © As“ ſpaſm © is therefore to 
be altogether rejected from ſthenic diſea- 
ſes, it has alſo as little concern in the ex- 


treme veſſels in fevers, by which we under- 


ſtand aſthenic diſeaſes. For, though theſe 


are not without the debility, which is re- 


quired for this ſpaſm, and which is eſſen- 
tial to the true ſpaſm that affects the in- 


ternal parts, yet, diſtention,” a ſtate © e- 


; qually eſſential, is wanting. Now, if veſ- 
ſels in a ſtate of repletion and diſtention, 
to the degree in which theſe are ſo affect- 


CXC. Elem. Med Edit. prim. 


+ Elem, Med. DCL. DCLXVI. to DCXC. Cull. Gen. 


Morb. Cl, 1. Sect. 8 II. III. V. VI. G. X. OP. 2. 
G. XXV. 
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ed in ſthenic diſeaſes, do not reach that 
degree of diſtention that is adequate to 
the production of ſpaſm (CXCVI.), they 
are much leſs in their empty ſtate, ſuch 
as their preſent 1s, to be ſuppoſed to riſe 


to that degree. To every ſpaſm, with the 


exception of one, the exception of which 
weakens not our argument, diſtention 1s 
neceſſary. This diſtention in dyſpepſia*, 
and in the gout, which is a peculiar dyſ- 
pepſia f, is occaſioned by foulneſs, and air 


let looſe; in the colic, by the latter alſo, 


and hardened feces ; in the renal and bi- 


liary veſſels, by concretions |. But is there 


any thing, bearing the molt diſtant reſem- 


blance to theſe, in the empty extreme veſ- 


ſels of perſons in fever? The ſpaſm, which 
is not excited by diſtention, is the teta- 
mich. And” even © in it, that there is 
ſomething ſimilar to diſtention, is proved 


by the ſameneſs of the effect. The confi- 


- 


+ Called in Engliſh indigeſtion. + Elem. Med. DXCVI. 


+ commonly called flones. $ or any ſpaſm ariſing in any 
external part, as the lock- jaw, cramps, ſtitches, &c. 
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deration of which makes no more for this 
circumferential ſpaſm, as ſome one calls 
it, than that of the other. Neither does 
its ſeat in the muſcles, and its connection 
with the will, admit of any portion of 
reaſoning, that applies to the other.“ 


CCI. WuILE that is the fact, it is 
worth while to attend to the arguments, 
uſed in defence of ſpaſm. Theſe re- 
ſolve into paleneſs and diminution of bulk 
on the ſurface, the diminution of tumors, 
and the drying up of ulcers*. 


CCII. Tar cauſe of the paleneſs, ſhrinking, 
of the ſurface, and ſuppreſſion of perſpira- 
tion , is not to ſeek for; as then happening, 
when the heart, from its ſhare of the com- 
mon debility, is unable to propel the blood 
to the extreme veſſels. The ſame is the 
evident origin of the decreaſe of tumors, of 


the drying up of ulcers,” of the ſuppreſſion 


* Firſt Lines, XXXIX. 
All that is expreſſed by cutis attenuatur. 
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of any other evacuation, as well as that on 
the external ſurface. © Of theſe affections, 
do ſuppoſe ſpaſm the cauſe, and then attend 
to the conſequence. The blood, however 
{lowly, would not ceaſe to continue its 
motion to the extreme veſſels; and if it 
were detained in the ſyſtem by a ſpaſm, 
the effect of that would be a congeſtion 
and accumulation of it in the” obſtructed 
part; ſo accumulated, it would diſtend 
the free veſſels; it would preſs upon the 


neighbourhood of the veſſels occupied by 


ſpaſm; it would produce a repletion in all 
the ſurrounding parts; and, in time, its in- 


creaſed quantity would reſtore” the loſt 


complexion, remove the paleneſs, diſtend 
the tumours, and, if the ulcers” and excre- 
tions © were at firſt prevented by the 
ſpaſm from running, it would ſoon give 
them enlargement, and, at laſt, by the de- 


ſtruction of ſome veſſels from the increaſe 
of acrimony, it would increaſe their diſ- 
charge. We ſee then that the only argu- 
ments advanced in defence of ſpaſm, a- 


10 
11 
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mount to a refutation of it, and to a de- 
monſtration of dehility being its cauſe. 


CCIII. Ir is next to be obſerved, that 
in this caſe of aſthenic diſeaſe, as well as 
in the former ſthenic caſe *, neither the 
powers producing, nor thoſe removing the 
diſeaſe, have any tendency, the former to 
produce, or the latter to remove, ſuch a 
ipaim, as Van Helmont, Hoffman, and 


Dr. Cullen, have ſuppoſed to ariſe in the 


extreme perſpiratory terminations of the 


arterial ſyſtem. In this caſe, all the powers 


that operate, as hurtful, produce debility 


over all, and, in the vaſcular ſyſtem, that 


form of debility, which conſiſts in the re- 
laxation of the muſcular fibres, conſidered 
as ſimple, and in an atony of them, conſider- 
ed as living, ſolids. By theſe two circum- 
ſtances, theſe fibres, which encircle the 


veſſels, have their conſtituent particles ſet 
at a greater diſtance from each other, and 


conſequently the bore, the cavity, or dia- 
Y b b b 
Above, CXCIX. 
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meter of the veſſels, which their dimenſion 
deſcribes, is enlarged*, The plain fact, 
with reſpect to the ſtate of the perſpiratory 
. veſſels, is, that inſtead of a ſpaſm, or con- 


tracted ſtate of the veſlels in queſtion, 


their real ſtate is preternatural enlarge- 
ment, allowing, during the period of the 
morbid ſtate, the groſſeſt contents of the 
large veſſels to eſcape. Attend to the rea- 
ſoning on this part of the ſubject in the 
firſt edition of the Elementa. The ſupporter 
of the doctrine of ſpaſm, whoever he is, 
ſhall be allowed his ſpaſm, provided he 


will promiſe to keep faſt hold of it, and 
prevent it from ſlipping through his fin- 


gers. In the beginning of a typhus fever, 


the ſkin is dry: Towards the end of it, 
clammy ſweat, ſometimes entire blood 


in all its conſtituent parts, flows out 
through all the pores. What has become 
of ſpaſm now? Where 1s it gone? Can an 
affection, that ſhould prevent the tranſ- 


* Outlines, L. and LI. and the paſſages in the Elementa 


there referred to. 
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miſſion of the imperceptible perſpira- 
tory vapour, tranſmit the groſſeſt fluid 
of the ſyſtem? © What ſort of a ſpaſm, 
what ſort of a contraction“ of diameters, 
* 1s that, which produces an enlarge- 
ment of diameter three times greater than 
that which takes place in the natural 
and healthy ſtate of the veſſels, independ- 
ent of all ſpaſm? The ſpaſmodic theoriſt 
will not reply, that the ſpaſm is now at 
| laſt removed; for this” good and unanſwer- 
able © reaſon, that, as the effect, which is 
the fever, remains, nay increaſes, he knows 
that the cauſe, that is, the ſpaſm, muſt re- 
main and increaſe,” in proportion“. Re- 
- lbb'4 

* The words in the original of the latter part of this pa- 
ragraph are, © Verum dabitur tibi tuus hic ſpaſmus, dummo- 


do, ſervaturum te illum, et ſponte manibus effugere prohi- 


biturum, promittas. Initio typhi cutis ficca eſt. Sub finem 
ſudor ſpiſſus, eit ubi, ſanguis integer omnibus, quibus conſtat, 
partibus, per omnia foramina diffluit. Quid ſpaſmus nunc? 
Quorſum evaſit? An, qui caeco vapori perſpirabili obſtare 
debet, craſſiſſimum humorem trajiciat? Qualis ſpaſmus, qualis 
nimia contractio eſt, quae triplo ea, quae, omnis ſpaſmi ex- 
pers, naturalis et ſana eſt, majorem diametrum pandat? Non 
ſolutum nunc ſpaſmum demum rejicies; quia, manente, immo 
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laxation and atony of the veſlels, not only 
in their extremities, but through their 


whole tracts, is the debility of that part of 


the ſyſtem; But the hurtful powers _ 
duce the ſame effect in every organ, i 

every function of the ſyſtem. Pa" 
ly, it is not in the veſſels only, that are or- 
gans of involuntary motion, but in the 


muſcles, that perform the function of vo- 
luntary motion; nor in both theſe only, 


but in the organs and functions of ſenſe; 


and, beſides all theſc, in the great organ of 


the intellectual function, and of that of 
paſſion and emotion, the brain, that the 


ſame debility prevails. Itis debility or di- 


minution of excitement, for want of the 


powers, the operation of which creates ex- 
citement over all the nervous ſyſtem, and 
no affection fixed in any part, that produces 
the whole phenomena of fevers. I here put 
again the foundering queſtion to all the 


partiſans of this wretched ſpaſmodic doc- 


ereſcente effectu, febre, cauſa, ſpaſmus, maneat, et augeatur, . 


noſti eſſe neceſſe.“ 
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trine, Is there a power in the whole num- 7 1 * 
ber of thoſe, that produce fevers, that can ; '# 
be demonſtrated, without a previous opera- 
tion upon the whole ſyſtem, to go to the 1 
ſurface and produce a ſpaſm? Or is there a | 
remedy, which, without the ſame previous 
operation, operates on the ſurface to re- 
move it? The ſtate of the ſurface in fevers | 
is the atony and relaxation that have been FT 01 
mentioned: If it is pale and parched at 
firſt, that 1s owing to the weakneſs of the 
heart and arteries; if colliquative ſweat, 

and a tranſmiſſion of actual blood through 

all the pores, follows in the progreſs of 
the diſeaſe, that is the effect of a greater 
debility of the ſame ſanguiferous ſyſtem, 
acting ſo weakly upon the blood as to be : 
incapable of keeping it in its proper ſtate 
of diffuſion, and therefore allowing either 
the thin ſerous parts, or ſome of the red 

globles, to ſeparate from the more viſcid 
and groſs portion of the common maſs, and | 
to eſcape, with a very ſlight force behind *, 1 


4 


*The medical phraſe is vis a lergo, 
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by all the watery outlets, internal as well 
as external. 


CCIV. FURTHER, as ſpaſin has no ſhare 
in the prediſpoſition to this form of diſ- 
eaſes, it alſo, for that very reaſon, can 
have none in the morbid ſtate*, as the 
fame ſtate of the ſyſtem, that 1s, debility, 
preciſely conſtitutes both, with the va- 


riation only of degree, ſo Ty NOW ex- 
. 


CCV. Brs1D8s, as we have ſaid, though 


the debility neceſſary to the formation of 


ſpaſm, undoubtedly occurs both in febrile 


and every other formofaſthenicdiſeaſes; ſtill 
neither of two circumſtances, the concur- 
rence of the one or other of which with the 
ſtate of debility is eſſentially neceſſary to the 
formation of ſpaſm, takes place in the pre- 


ſent caſe. The veſſels are neither in their 
extremities, nor in any part of their tracts, 
organs of voluntary motion: They have 


* CXCIX. above, + CXCIV. above. 
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not, therefore, that dependence upon the 
will, which, concurring with debility, pro- * 
duces the effect in the fibres of the muſ- 9 
cles*: And they are ſo far from being in 1 
the other ſtate of muſcular fibres, in- 
diſpenſibly neceſſary to the production 
of the other mode of ſpaſm, that the 
very reverſe is their real ſtate. The per- 
ſpiratory extremities are either altogether 7 
empty, as in the dry and ſhrivelled ſtate of #4] 
the external ſurface in the beginning of Y 
fevers, or very imperfectly filled, by the ſe- 
rous and thin red particles flowing through 
them without any diſtending impetus}. 


CCVI. Nexr, as ſpaſm has been ſhown to 
be entirely ſuperfluous in the production of 
ſthenic diſeaſes, it is equally ſo in that of 
fevers; a full demonſtration having been 
given that ſthenic diatheſis is ſufficient 
for their production]. The ſtate of the 


* CXLI. to CXLIV. above. e. above. 
4 See the whole firſt chapter of the Elem. Med. 2d edit. 
from the CXI paragraph. 
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| ſurface, that has been miſtaken for ſpaſim, 


15 nothing elſe but aſthenic diatheſis, a 
little more prevalent on the ſurface, than 


1n the interior parts of the body, of which 


a full explanation will by and by follow, 
This ſtate, inſtead of ariſing from any 
thing of a tendency to produce a ſpaſm, 
ariſes from nothing, but the debilitating 
hurtful powers that produce all the other 


ſymptoms; and is only removed by the 


{timulant remedies, that remove the whole 


diſeaſe from every part of the ſyſtem. This 
propoſition is equally applicable in expla- 
nation of the ſtate of prediſpoſition that 
precedes the febrile ſtate: It goes further, 
and comprehends all the other diſeaſes de- 


dending on debility, not febrile, as well as 
the prediſpoſition to each. Here then 1s 


an account of aſthenic diſeaſes equally 
| ſimple, as that given of the other form the 


ſthenic*. And the notion of the febrile 


part of theſe diſeaſes depending upon 


ſpaſm, is equally embarraſſing and repug- 
nant to truth. _ 7 


* CXCVIII. above, part of I. 
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CCVII. HERE we muſt reſt, and pauſe in 
this irkſome piece of buſineſs. Having, by 
a complete induction of facts and argu- 
ments, refuted the fundamental part of the 
moſt futile and erroneous of all medical 
doctrines, the ſpaſmodic; which, like the 
ghoſt of a departed finner, has, with miſ- 
chievous effect to mankind, faſcinated the 
ſenſes, and turned the brains of all its vi- 
ſionary adherents. But as it is a confu- 
ſed, heterogeneous, maſs of many former 
erroneous materials, it is expected the read- 
er will not think himſelf uſeleſsly employ- 
ed in glancing over an appendix, to the 
extent of another number, containing a 
proſecution of the falſity of this motely 
{ſyſtem through all its windings and doub- 
lings, (CXXXVIII. p. 3.). 


THE END. 
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